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Ad mea, Formoſz, vultus adhibite, Puellæ, 
Scripta Ovid. 


Turn your Eyes, ye fair Readers, to what I baue com- 
poſed for your Speculation. 5 


From my Chambers, Lincoln TJ nn. 


FNEVER fit down with more Plea. 
ſure to prepare an Entertainment for 
the Week, than when I am to anſwer 
the Requeſts that are made me by my 
fair Correſpondents. The Satisfaction 
I receive either by ſhewing them their 
; little Levities, or — them by my 
Advice, is more than I can expreſs. I could wiſh, 
therefore, that my Female Readers would freely inform 
me of the various Anxieties —_ meet with, both in 
A 2 their 
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their Affairs of Love and Marriage, as it would give 
me an Opportunity of preventing ſeveral domeſtick Bu- 
eaſineſſes which otherwiſe might happen; for thoſe Paſ- 
ſions with which they are hurried on, will not ſuffer 
them to view their own Affairs with that Impartiality 
which is natural to an indifferent * ow ne- 
ceſſary ſuch a Correſpondence will be, will be ſhewn 
by the following Letters which I have lately receiv'd, 
and by the Remarks which I have made upon them. 


Jo "Squire STONECASTLE,, at his Chambers. 


STIR, | 5 

A M come to Town from Lincoluſbire, to ſpend this 
Winter amohg the Gaieties of the Beau Monde, 
which my Mamma has introduced me into to improve 
me: I am full Fifteen, and, as every Body ſays, I am 
very pretty; I have learn d to give myſelf a few Airs; 
J have a Shoal of Lovers, who utter a thouſand ſoft 
Things to me ; but I mind none of them except Captain 
Sprightly, for whom I entertain a great Regard. — He 
jeſt Manner in the World of ſaving he dies 
for me. He looks ſo tenderly when he is on his Knees 
Aghing at my Feet, that I could deny him nothing. 
He has aſk'd me to marry him, and 1 have contented, 
but my Mamma is utterly againſt the Match, for no 
other —— than that the Captain has nothing but his 
Commiſſion, and I have ten thouſand Pounds for my For- 
tune. — Now, Mr. Srrcrarox, what I deſire of 
you, is to let me know if I am nat at Years of Diſcre- 
tion to chuſe for myſelf, and whether I am not a better 
Judge who is proper for a Huſband than Mamma: I am 
threaten'd to be lock'd up and kept from Pen, Ink, and 
Paper; but if I am thus treated, it will only make me 
more reſolute, and more eagerly fly into the Captain's 
Arms, who I am ſure is too much a Man of Honour not 
to reſeue me. All your Heroes in Romances and Ine 
Gentlemen in Plays find ſome Stratagem to relieve their 
Miſtreſſes, and the Captain, I aſſure you, is as pretty a 
Feilow, as fine a Gentleman as any of them all. 
Look'ye, Mr. Sxzc, Mamma always reads your Paper, 
therefore be ſo good to let her know that it is Injuſtice 
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in her to deny me my own Choice, and not allow me to 
be a ſufficient Judge in this Affair; but if you ſhould 
be of Mamma's Opinion, I ſhall take you for an ill-na- 
tur'd, ſplenetick, muſty old Batchelor, and not mind 
one Word you fay, for I am determin'd to have the Cap- 
tain at all Events, that's poz. 


Your's, 
Lucy ForwarD. 


IS HAL venture the young Lady's Reſentment, 
by giving my Opinion entirely againſt her: I would 
ſhew her by Reaſon aud Argument, that her Mother 
ſhould have the ſole Diſpoſal of her in NE: and 
that Fifteen was not Years of Diſcretion to chule for her- 
felf, but that I know Miſs would have no Patience to 
read my Advice; I ſhall convey it therefore in a Man- 
ner which may be more agreeable, by giving her an Ex- 
ample of a young Lady vio was much in the ſame Cir- 
eumſtances with herſelf. M1iRrABELLA, in her eigh- 
teenth Year, grew paſſionately in Love with WILL. 
Jes5samMINE, who with a good Mien, and the Com- 
mon-place Oratory of the Town Gallants, had made a 
deep Impreſſion in her Heart; but a sher Lover had not 
a Fortune equal to hers, nor bore in the World ſuch a 
Character as her Parents could approve' of, ſhe was for- 
bid to entertain the leaſt Hopes of ſuch a Match, and to 
refrain from his Company. Miſs was too conſtant a 
Lover to be a dutiful Daughter; ſhe met Jes 8amMINE 
privately, and they fix'd the Day they were to be mar- 
ried : Her Mother found out the whole Intrigue, and 
depriving her of that Liberty ſhe made ſo ill a Uſe of, 
confined her to her Chamber : Her Father, with the 
Reaſons he could urge, repreſented to her how miſerable. 
ſhe muſt inevitably be by marrying at that Age a Perſon 
ſo improper for her: With all the Tenderneſs he could 
expreſs, he diſſuaded her from thinking of him, and 
ajiur'd her he would provide her a Huſband more ſuitable 
to her Condition ; but all the Entreaties of her Mother, all 
the Reaſons of her Father, were ineffectual; nothing 
could make her give up her Paſſion for Mr. Jessamins ; 
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with a Flood of Tears, and Vehemence of Voice, fhe 
vow'd ſhe would never have any other ; then falling on 
her Knees, ſhe added, give me, Heaven, but Mr. IBE s- 


- SAMINE for a Huſband, and inflict all the Miſeries on 
I can bear all with Patience, but the 


me that you 
Loſs of him. Heaven heard her preſumptuous Prayer, 
and, by depriving her of her Parents, left her at Free- 
dom to purſue her Incli nations. She married this 
Darling of her Heart; but how ſoon did ſhe repent her 


Rathnelis ! ſhe found that JEssamMiINE had been more 


enamour'd with her Fortune than her Perſon, which 
when he was once Maſter of, he laviſh'd away in the 
molt profuſe Extravagancies. She every Day ſaw that 
the Fortune ſhe had beſtowed on him to ſecure his Love, 
only ſupply'd him with Means to injure her in her Bed: 
He kept Women in publick, nor ever endeavour d to con- 
ceal it from her Knowledge. 'This Courſe of Debauchery, 
of ill Uſage, and a perpetual Ill-humour, made his Com- 
Tany, which ſhe once fo. fondly doated on, her utter 


Deteſcation; ſhe looks on him with Hatred, Scorn and 


Contempt; ſhe curſes her Folly, inveighs againſt Fate, 
repents of her Raſhneſs, and weeps at the Remembrance 
of her Parents cautious Advice. Without Friends, with- 
out Pity, ſhe bewailed the Wocs her Obſtinacy had in- 
volv'd her in, till worn out with Grief, Diſeaſes and 
Deſpair, ſhe broke her Heart, and died a mournful Ex- 


ample for other young Ladies to learn, that in Regard to 


the Choice of a Huſband, they are not themſelves fo pro- 


per Judges as their Parents, whoſe Knowledge and Expe- 


rience in the World foreſee ſuch Conſequences as they 
little expect. 1 
I HOPE Miſs Fo R WwAR Þ will make a due Appli- 
cation of this Story, be govern'd a little longer by her 
Mamma, and not be reſolutely determin'd to have the 
Captain at all Events. | | 
THE next Letter is from a humorous Lady, in which 
ſhe pleaſantly ridicules a Folly which is univerſal among 
the Gallants of the Age. 


1 | For 
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For Mr. SPECTATOR, 


SIX. 

AM one of thoſe Ladies who are diſtinguiſh'd by 
1 the Name of Toaſts, and conſequently have à great 
Number of Admirers. Among all the Sparks who make 
their Addreſſes to me, there is the ſame Abſurdity in 


their Manner of profeſſing their Paſſion ; not one of 


them but, amid his other tender Complaints, will accuſe 
me of Cruelty in ſtealing away his Heart you have 
the fineſt Eyes, Ma'am —— Ah, Ma'am, you have ſtole 
my Heart—1I have repeated in my Ears a hundred Times 
a Day. Now, Mr. Sc, this gives me not a little 

Uneaſineſs, becauſe it ſounds as if I had gain'd theſe 
Gentlemen's Hearts in ſome clandeſtine Manner, and not 
poſſeſs'd them by lawful Victory: Beſides, it is fo evi- 
dent a Lye that I can't bear it, for not one of theſe whi- 
ning Creatures but will own at the ſame Time they ſay 
I have ſtole their Heart, that my Cruelty makes their 
Heart avithin em ach. Pray, Sir, as this is a general 
Abſurdity which runs through the whole Race of pretty 


Fellows, do you animadvert upon it, and by that oblige V+ 


Your conſtant Reader, 
SARAH PROPER. 


I KNOW not well how to be ſevere on Mrs. PR o- 
PER's Admirers in this Caſe, for even I myſelf, who am 
ſo ſtrenuous an Advocate for Truth, have more than once 
bely'd myſelf on this Occaſion. I have often ſaid that 


my Heart was gone at the very ſame Moment I felt it 


fluttering in my Boſom ; I loſt my Heart three hundred 
Times before I was four and twenty, and yet at the Wri- 
ting of this Paper, which is in my thirty-fifth Year, I 


have it ready to loſe again whenever Don Cvy3D thinks 
proper to diſpoſe of it. | . 
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The LovzRr's LIEOACW. 


FE RE my lateſt Breath I ſigh, 
CHLOE, e're for thee I die; 
To thee and others I bequeath, 

All a Lower has to leave: 

My Eyes which blind, but juſt can ſee, 
Blinder Lowe I leave to thee : 

All my ſelf-tormenting Cares, 
Anxious Thoughts, and needleſs Fears: 
All my Watchings for thy Sake, 

Let the jealous Cuckold take: . 
Partly to Fame I give my Tongue, 
Partly the Female Sex among : 

But my CHL OR, fickle Fair, 

Each falſe Vow, and falſer Tear, 
Which I ſigh'd to doubting Maid, 
Which 1 dropp'd to have betray'd, 
Each inconſtant roving Thought, 

With ten thouſand Paſhons fraught ; 
All my Whimſies light and gay, 
Which in thinking die away: 

All my Love for Faces new, 

All my Hate to old ones due: 

All my Wit, that's miſapply'd, 

All my Scorn, and all my Pride; 
All my Follies of the Town, 

| To thee J leave, and thee alone. 

Nor, Cu L o B, ſtruck with Wonder be, 

At this my laft, juſt Legacy ; » 

This Art of giving Cu ip ſhow'd 

When he my Heart on thee beſtow'd : 

Only your num'rous Train to fill, 
Who had ten thouſand at your Will; 

And taught me thus to give a Store, 

To thoſe who had too much of each before, 
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Haud Similis tibi, Cynthia, nec tibi cujus, 
Turbavit nitidos extinctus Paſſer Ocellos. : 
Fuvenal, Sat. 6. 


Not like the Cynthias of former Years, | 
Iho for a-Sparrow's Death diffolv'd in Tears. 


To Mr. SPECTATOR. 


Good 8 I R. Pall-Mall, Jan. ꝙ 


A M Chambermaid to a Lady, wha at my preſent 
Writing is certainly the unhappieſt Woman in Zxg- 
land; ſhe is borne down with the Weight of her ” i 
fiiions ; ſhe is diſconſolate, dejected, inconſolable : Her 
Grief is not occaſioned either by the Loſs of her For- 
tune, her Child, or her Huſband : Eight thouſand Pound 
ſhe loſt in the Charitable Corporation, but bore the Miſs 
fortune with a ſurprizing Conſtancy of Mind; her ele 
Sen was wreck'd at Sea, and ſhe receiv'd the News with. 
the Patience of a good Chriſtian ; when my poor Maſter, 
her Huſband, died, ſhe, with a philoſephical Temper, 
conſider'd it as a Debt which he had paid to Nature, ſhe, 
dropp'd half a dozen Tears, and reſgn'd herſelf to the, 
Will of Divine Providence. Theſe might be ſevere, 
Trials to a Lady of leſs Reaſon and Reſolution; by her, 
they were only look'd upon as the common Accidents of. 
Fate. But to make her miſerable, ane Misfortune was, 
reſery'd which ſhe could not ſupport; it is that under; 
which ſhe now labours ; ſhe weeps inceſſantly, ſees no 
Company, but gives herſe'f up. to Grief, Melancholy, 

and Deſpair.——You may wonder what could occaſion 

ſuch Anguiſh in her Mind, and think that the Cauſe of. 
it is as great as is her Sorrow It is great Her. 
Parrot, her dear dear Pol is dead. I imagine now: 

grave Sir, that I fee your Worſhip ſmiling at my Lady's 
Miſery, and conſidering it as a ludicrous Subject for 
Mirth ; but, Sir, if you are Maſter of that Good- 
Nature and good Manners, and tender Humanity, which - 
As n 
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in your Lucubrations you recommend: to others, you 
elf would be forc'd to Pity, if you could but hear 
my diſconſolate poor Lady lamenting over her favou- 
rite Bird; ſhe fills the whole Houfe with her Com- 
Plaints. By a Figure made of his Feathers ſhe has 
a mock Repreſentation of what he was in Life, over 
which in fuch, but far more moving, Terms ſhe 
gives a Vent to her Paſſion —— Poor, poor, Pol, 
pretty, harmleſs, prattling, joking, witty Creature, 
© thou art gone gone for ever Cou'd not the 
Tyrant Death find no other Victim for his Rage but 
© thee? Could he not boaſt his Victories among the Tu- 
mults and Deſolations of warring Nations? could not 
the Murder of ten Thouſands upon ten Thouſands raiſe 
* his Trophy high enough without having Y Death to 
« crown his Triumphs? Mankind might in Juſtice 


© deferve an untimely Fate; but O thou innocent, inoffen- 


« five Bird, why wert thou ſnatch'd away in the Sum- 
mer of thy Life, in the Bloom of thy Beauty, in all 
© the little Gaieties of thy Heart. O vain relying on 
* ſublunary Pleaſures ! how ſoon are all my Pleaſures ta- 
ken from me O lifeleſs Repreſentative of what 
© thou once wert, where are now thy mimick ſeſts, thy 
« unperfeQt Songs, thy Jokes, and thy Gibings ? Where 
* are now thoſe iparkling gloating Eyes that fondly lan- 
6 ens once on mine, while from my Lips thy po- 

No more 
* thy poliſh'd Bill ſhall meet my Lips: No more, with 
« glowing, heaving, panting Heart, thou'lt perch upon 


my Hand, and wanton on my Breaſt O torturing 


Reflection, heart-breaking Thought ! how ſhall I ſap- 
port my Anguiſh ! It is too, too much to bear.— | 
My Life —my Joy—my Parrot is no more.'—— Thus 
laintive, thus overwhelm'd with Sorrow, my Lady will 
of no Comfort nor Diverſion. Poll has been dead a 
Week 'To-day, ſince which ſhe has not once been at the 
Opera, nor my Lady Tittletatil:e's weekly 4jembly of 
Scandal; no nor even to Madam Matador:'s Party of 
Buadrille : And what I am ſorry to obſerve, your Lu- 
cubrations, which always uſed to be our Saturday Morn- 


iüng's Amuſement, are . and inſtead of giving 


as was her Cuſtom, ſhe flung 


me your la Paper tor 
| | it 


* " S» ww 
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it aſide, and put into my Hands a Book of Poems, bid 
me read an Elegy upon a certain Sparrow—— Now, Sir, 
what I would deſire of you is, that you'd write ſome 
Paper on this Subject, in which I wiſh you'd ſhew that 
my Lady's Grief ought not to be ſo very immoderate— 
By this Means you will get yourſelf re-admitted to her 
Favour, and oblige all the Servants in the Family, but 
more particularly 


Your very humble Servant, 
And conſtant Reader, 
MARTHA PINNUP. 


N. B. My telling my Lady that your Paper is about 
our. Pol, will induce her to let me read it to her. 


To oblige Mrs. Martha I ſhall remark on the Conduct 
of her Lady, whoſe Grief ſhe ſeems to have deſcribed a 
little too ſtrongly, and to have made it exceed Reality, 
that it might appear in a more ridiculous Light. I am 
very ſenſible what trifling Cauſes will occaſion an Exccis 
of Sorrow in the fair Sex, and am apt to impute it to 
a greater Tenderneſs in their Nature than what is to be 
found among the Men; yet when this tender Diſpoſition 
is ſhewn on improper Subjects, it becomes ſo ridiculous a. 
Weakneſs, that it deſerves Cenſure rather than Approba- 
tion. When Affliction is of our own making, and ariſcs 
from Fancy and Whims, it appears contemptible to all, 
tho” it is magnified by the Sufferer into vaſt Bulk and 
Importance. Who can view the Picture Mrs. MarTy a 
has given of her Lady's Grief, without reproaching the 
Lady's Conduct; yet as ridiculous as it appears, it is ſuch 
as among the fine Ladies we commonly meet with? 
The Lois of a Lap-Dog often diſorders a whole Family 
for a Month: Mrs. Love-Pury v, when the had ber 
CHLoe ſtole, was inconſolable; ſhe wept, ſhe raved, 
and wept again ; not a Servant dar'd appear before her ; 
for as ſhe attributed the Cauſe of he Grief to their Ne- 
gligence, they fear'd ſhe mig ht ſhew ſome fatal Reſent- 
ment: Her Huſband too ſuficrd in the common Cala- 
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mity ; he was diſpatch'd to the ſeveral Printers of the 
News-Papers, to advertiſe the Pub/ick of the Loſs ; eve- 
ry Day was ſtill a new Scene of Sorrow and Confuſion; 
he could not have a Moment's Quiet at home; for all 
Good nature to her Huſband, her Children, and der Ser- 
Vents, were loſt with her CHL OE: Such was her Grief 
for a Month; nor can I gueſs how long it might have 
continued, had not an old Woman reſtor'd the Peace of 
the F amily by reſtoring CH LO E. 

As by the Office of my 8 YER TATORSHIy it is m 
Duty to relieve the Diſtreſſed, and comfort the Afitted, 
I would not be too ſevere on all the very miſerable Ladies 
in Great-Britain, whoſe Misfortunes ariſe from the Lofs 
of a Parrot, a Lap-Dog, a Squirrel, or any other ſuch 
dear Companions : I might be merry on their Grief, but 
that is by no Means a proper Remedy for it; like the 
Contention of oppoſite Elements, it would only create 
freſh Tumult and Diſorder : The only probable Way is 
to allow of their Paſſion, but yet endeavour to put it un- 
der ſome R-gulation. I would therefore fix a proper 
Time for p blick Mourning on theſe, as is us d on other 
Occaſions : On the Deceaſe or Loſs of every favourite 
Parret, Lap-Dog, Squirrel, &c. I allow the fair Owners 
of them to veep, be out of Humour, peevifſh, fretful, 
and ill. natur d, for the Space of all Ch Day their Miſ- 
fortune happen ' d, and no longer; if on the next they 
are known to drop a Tear, ſcold at a Servant, or be l- 
humour'd to a Huſband, for the Accident of the Day be- 
fore, on proper Notice ſent to me, I ſhall expoſe their 
Folly in a more ſevere Manner than they may expect. I 
— all the Fair, who read and pay any Regard to my 
Writings, will comply with this Injunction to ſet ſome 
Bounds to their Afflictions; and I expect Mrs. Man- 
THA's Lady on the hearing, or peruſing this Paper, 
ſhould wipe her Eyes, remove her mock Parrot from her 
Sight, (which- only renews her Grief) and continue o 
_ gead my 9 as uſual. | 
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Religentem eſſe oportet, Religioſum nefas. 
| Anan : apud Gellium, l. 4. c. . 


Religion is a Duty, but Superſtition is diabolical. 
From my Chambers, Wedneſday Evening. 
To the Author of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


SE 


S I have always obſerved in your Paper, of which 
A I am a conſtant Reader, a Readineſs to oblige the 
Female Sex, by giving them your Opinion when- 
ever they required it, I was induced to become your Cor- 
reſpondent, and hope to find the ſame Candour which you 
have ſhewn to others. You may be ſurprized when I 
acquaint you that the Reaſon of my writing to your Wer- 
ip, is to know how I ſhall regulate my Conduct in 
keeping the Feurth Commandment ; and you may think, 
as it may be a Point of Conſcience, I might more proper- 
ly have applied to the Doctor or Curate of our Pariſh : I 
muſt acknowledge I haye not the leaſt Diffidence of their 
Wiſdom ; but, in my Caſe, I choſe rather to refer it to 
you._——P}y being nearly related to two Families, who 
have ſome Care of my Affairs, I am obliged to ſpend 
ſome Time with one in the Country, and ſome with the. 
other in London. My Aunt TownLovs, at Grofvencr- 
Square, differs from my Couſin STarcaLY in Gl, 
ter/hire, in her Notions of Life, in her Principles of Po- 
| licy, and Principles of Religion; my Aunt is a modern 
fine Lady of the Church of England, my Coufin a good 
Woman enough, but very preciſe, and a rigid Difjenter : 
From Characters fo oppoſite, the Regulation of their Fa- 
milies can no way agree, and their different Obſervation 
of Sunday has given Riſe to ſome Doubts, which I defire 
you would clear: The ſprightly Mrs. TownLove lays it 
down for a fi im, that Religion is _—_— 
e 
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raiſe in our Minds, Moroſene/5, Grief, and Severity; but 
a chearful Temper is always to be kept, and an innocent 
Di verſion may always be taken: From this Opinion ſhe 
concludes, that Sunday, after the Service of the Church 
is over, is not to debar her of any Amuſement which ſhe 
might have made Choice of any other Day of the Week, 
©. therefore conſtantly engages herſelf, either at Home or 
Abroad, on that Evening, at a Party of Quadrille. We 
have had ſome Debates on this Subject, becauſe ſhe has 
ſtrove all ſhe could to make me join in her Scheme, 
which as yet I have always refus d. In theſe Controver- 
fees ſhe has ſometimes almoſt ſtagger'd my Judgment with 
the Speciouſneſs of her Arguments, when ſhe alledges ſuch 
Liberties, and greater, are univerſally allowed in all 
Chriftian Countrics but our own ; that Plays and Operas 
are perform'd on Sunday Evenings in Spain, France, Ger- 
many and [taly, even at Rome itſelf, the Seat of Bigotry 
and Super /{ition; and that tho, as Catholicks, they dif- 
fer from us in ſoine Points of Faith contained in the Nexw 


Teſtament, yet, as moral Men, they would not give 


Sanction to a Sin abſolutely repugnant to the O/7. 

Though half converted by theſe Perſuaſions, yet I never 
went farther than to be a mere Spectator how they 
played their Cards, and what was the Fortune of the 
Game. This 15 the Notion of the Obſervation of 
Sunday at Mrs. TownLove's ; but when I am at Mrs. 
STARCHLY's I am rather more at a Loſs how to behave : 
She allows me ſo much Liberty of Conſcience, that ſhe 
lets me go to the neighbouring Vicarage, whilſt ſhe is 
gone to the Meeting ; but when both are over, ſhe ſuffers 
no Ladies to pay me a Viſit, nor me to pay them one. 
To ſhew a perfect Goalineſi, there is not the leaſt Sign of 


Chearfulne/s to be ſeen through the whole Family, not 


a Servant in the Houſe muſt open their Mouth without 
having a Text of Scripture in it, and having their Faces 
ſet with as much Formality as the Bands of the firſt Pu- 
ritans. Mrs. STaRCHLY herſelf is the Pattern to the 
reſt, and is always cenſuring my Prophaneneſs, becauſe 1 
don't chuſe to be lock d up in her Cloſet to hear her read 


over Crums of Cemfert for the Suſſex Roads of Aﬀeic- 


tion, or the moſt edifying and moving Places of the Pil- 
 grim's Progreſs: She rebukes me as aun if, 
- 4 h eem 
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I ſeem the leaſt good. natur d, and would have every Fea- 
ture in my Face, and every Bone in my Body, keep holy 
the Seventh Day: To refreſh my Limbs with a Walk, 
though ſeriouſly, or my Countenance with a Smile, tho' 
chearful only, is a Crime, heinous as Adultery or Theft: 
Theſe are but a Breach of a Commandmeut, thoſe are the 
ſame, as they are the PRoPHANAT10N of the Sabbath, 
and cloſing with the Temptation of the Devi —— Thus 
Sir, have 1 ſtated my whole Caſe, and defire to know 
whether I may lawfully comply with the Gazety of my 


1 Aunt, or whether I riſk Damnaticu if I don't follow the 


Rigidneſs of my Couſin ; this, Sir, with a few of your 
Obſervations on keeping the Fourth Command, would 
oblige me in particular, and be of Service to the Publick 


in general. 


I am, SI R, 
Glouceſter, Jan. 14, 43 has. 
1735. Your very humble Servant, 


ARBELLA MODERATE, 


"THIS Letter flung me into the Reflection of how 
improperly the Sabbath is generally kept, and to what a 
falſe Uſe it is put by the major Part of the Inhabitants 
of Great-Britain : Sunday is now look'd on as an agree- 
able Day, in which the trading and working People of 
this Realm have a Ceſſation from their ordinary Labours z 
but not as a Day of Reſt ordained them to prai/e and mage 
ify their Creator, but imagine they who can find moſt 
to do on that Day in which they ought to do nothing, are 
the moſt happy and ſucceſsful in keeping it Sey. The 
Yiung and Gay make uſe of this Day = to ſhew their 
Faces or Cloaths ; the Beginning of it is employed in 
adorning their Perſons, and managing their Dreſs to the 
beſt Advantage, that inſtead of paying Adoration, they 
may receive it. This is the chief End of their going to 
Church ; for if you obſerve the pretty Creatures, you 
find their Eyes roving about to make Conqueſts, when 
they ſhould be fix'd cither on their Prayer- Books or the 
Preacher. The witty and the fine Gentleman who look 
on the Decalogue in a nicer Senſe than thoſe before-men- 

| tioncd, 


„ T7 


Wass 
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tioned, generally ſleep away all the Forenoon of a Sunday, 
thoroughly-convinced they obey the Precept of the Law, 
as it ordains it to be a Day of Re; but the Women of 
Taſte are for the moſt Part of a contrary Opinion, and are 
not for accepting this Command according to the Strict- 
neſs of the Letter, for though they are idle the other fix 
Days, they'll find ſome important Buſineſs to employ 
this | | 


AMONG the common Citizens of London this Day 
is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by their being very ſpruce, 
and paſſing for Gentry about the Cour? End of the Town; 
while the more grave, politic, and rich ones, keep their 
Sabbath in a religious Retirement and profound Adoration 
A their God, Mammon; for all tenacious of this Maxim, 
the better the Day the better the Deed, they retire to their 
Compting-Houſes, adjuſt their Books, look over their Cor- 
reſporndence, and lay Schemes to be either Aldermen or 
Deputies of their Wards, or Governors or Directors of the 
publick Funds. | 

THUS, either in Felly, in Impertinence, in Awvarice, 
in Drizking, or at Quadrille, this ſacred Day is kept 
among the Gay, the Thoughtl:/;, the Courtly, the Debau- 
chee, and the People of Jae; To avoid this Extreme, 
there are others who run into as contrary a one, and for 
whom Mrs. MopkzArz's Character of Mrs. STazcy- 
LY may juſtly ferve : From hence I would obſerve, for 
the Uſe of Mrs. AxzELLa, and my other Readers, that 
the wild Extremes of People of different Perſuafions, 
ſew how ridiculouſly they pretend to execute, by diffe- 


rent Methods, as plain a Precept as any given us in the 


Scriptures ; but my Advice to my Correſpondent is, that 
ſhe would neither run into the Faſbionable Gaiety of her 
Avnt, nor the puritannick Severity of her Coufin ; there 
is a Medium betwixt them both, in which ſhe may be 
religious, without being ill natur d, and chearful, with- 
out being prophane; and this Rule will hold, whether it 
is applied to the Obſervation of Sunday, or any other re- 


Aigiou Duty. 


I CANNOT 
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I CANNOT conclude this Subject without putting 


my Readers in Mind of M1L T o N's. noble Def 


cription 
wo the firſt Sabbath was kept. After the fix Days Cre- 
ation he ſays, That Go 
from Work 


| Now refling, 5.6. [i'd and hallow'd the Seventh Day, 
As refling on that Day from all his Work : 
But not in Silence holy kept ; the Harp 
Had Work, and reſted not, the ſolemn Pipe 
And Dulcimer, all Organs of fweet Stop, 
Al Sounds on Fret by String, or Golden Wire 
Temper'd foft Tunings, intermix'd with Voi vice 
Choral or Uiſon ; of Incenſe Clouds | 
Fuming from Golden Cenſers hid the Mount: 
Cr 4. and the fix Days Works they ſung. 

Great are thy Works, JEROVAR | Infinite 
Thy Pexw'r ; what Thought can meaſure Thee, what 


on g | 
Relate Thee & — 


The Minn goes on in celebrating the Creation, and 
making the World for Mankind ; at which it breaks 


put, 


— Thrice happy Men ! 
| rd Sons of # Men | uber God bath thus advant'd, 
Created in bis Image there to davell 
And worſhip him; and in Reward to rule 
Qwer his Works, on Earth, in Sea, or Air, 
And multiply a Race of Worſhippers 
Holy and juſt: Thrice happy if they know 
Their Happineſs, and pirſevere upright ! 
So ſung they, and the Empyrean rung 
With Hallelujahs, thus was arr. kept. 


Calum 
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Ceelum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare currurt. 

Her. 1. Ep. 11. v. 27. 4 

The Men who through the went'rous Ocean range, 3B 
Not their en Paſſions but the Climate change. Francis. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


] 


. 


HAVE often wondered with Mr. Concreve, that 
there is not an Ad of Parliament fpaſsd to p «hit 
the Expartation of Fools; for our modern Sparks, who 
ſet out on their Travels, generally return greater Fools 
than when they went from Dover or Harwich. 1 know, 
Sir, that you, in ſome former Subjects, made ſome Ob- 
ſervations on our modern 7. 3 ; but as I have an 
Opportunity to D a Ten. Inſtance of the Abaſe of 
Travel, it may not be diſagreeable to you. On à Viſit 1 
lately made to a Gentleman in Neroli, he told me his 
eldeſt Son and Heir was Abroad on his Travels, and that 
he was one of the moſt ingenious young Fellows of the 
Age. My Boy, Sir, ſays the old Man, is not like your 
Coxcombs of the Town, who go into Foreign Parts, and 
make no Ob/erwation on the Cuſtoms, Humours, and Man- 
ners of the People ; no, no, TI u, on his Return, may 
ſay, that he has ſeen both Men and Cities; beſides, tho 

Abroad, he forgets not his Duty to me : He writes 
conſtantly once a Month, in which Letter he tranſmits 
all the Remarks he has made in that Time: You ſhall ſee 
ſome of them. He then ſhew'd me ſeveral of his 
Son's Letters, at which he told me that I could not but 
be ſurpriæ d. Among many other very ax. Zing Ones, 
the following was ſo remarkable, that I got Leave to 
tranſcribe it, and ſend it to you to publiſh in your Specta- 
tors, for the Honour of the Author, and the — 
of your courteous Readers, and particularly, 


Your wery humble Servant, . 


. 
= 
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7, Sir RowLand SHaLLow, of Simpleton-Hall, 


in the County of Norfolk. 


Paris, the Eleventh of December; 
Anno Domini 1735. 


Honour d and Waorſkipful Sir, 


T HIS is to let you know that I am well in Health, 
= » 


hoping that you, and my Mother, and Brother Bub 
are the ſame : I got ſafe to Harwich, and went aboard 
* ſoon after : But as we came over the Salt Sea, it raged 
like any mad, and made me ſick to Death: When I was 


a little recover'd, I had Recourſe to the Neat's-Tongue, 


which my loving Mother put into my Pocket the laſt 
© Thing ſhe did at parting, and it kept the Wind out of 
my Stomach, as ſhe ſaid it would. 

* WE arriv'd at Holland on Thurſday, and as ſoon as 
my Things were aſhore, I made our Jon put on his 
* Livery : He looks very well in it, and takes great Care 
© of me, as Mother bid him: At the Hague we met with 
Mr. GAGEWELL, the Eæciſeman, who liv'd once in 
our Town, and he and I and our Jonx drank a Bottle 
together: He is a mighty merry Sort of a Man, and 
© ſings a Dutch Catch in a very elegant Taſte. And 
« moreover than that, I met likewiſe with WIL 
© RAMBLE, the Parſon's Son, who went away for the 
* Baſtard Child; he ſells Snuff and perfamed Waſh-Balls 
at this Hague and at Rotterdam, and we crack'd a Bottle 
together too. I follows your laſt Advice punctually, 
and takes Care to keep none but the beff of Gapiny 7 
Our Jon is never from me. 

*< I MAKES Remarks on the Countries, as you and 


N Mr. Martext, our Curate, advis'd me. Tho' I have 


ſeen ſeveral Counties in England, yet I never ſaw ſo many 
Rivers in any one of them as there are in Holland; how- 
ever, this I could not but obſerve, that we have larger 
Plains, and a greater Number of Oaks and Timber 
growing than iy have, and our ] on N ſays the ſame. 
They tell me here that they have not one Biſbop through 
all the Seven Provinces : As for my Part, I did not ſee 
* ſo much as one Surp/ice in it; ſo that you may gueſs, 


Sir, 
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Sir, whether theſe Folk be Chri/tians. I wiſh'd ow 
* Curate was among them, to bring about a Reformation, 
and our Join was of the ſame Mind. 1 
TH O' fo ſtrange was their Religion, if they had 
any at all, yet when we came into the Poi Countries, ⁵ 
we then met with Cathedrals again, many's the one, ß 
which I was very glad, and ſo was Join : But when I 
went into one of them, I would not croſs myſelf with 
their Holy Water, as they call it, which was put up 
againſt a Pillar; nor would I pull off my Hat, becauſe it 
belong'd to the Papiſbes; and the Place, as I have heard 
our Czrate often ſay, was a Place of /dol/atry. At laſt, 
a great fat Par/on ( a Parſon I beheve he was) though 
nothing like our Parſons in Norfo/k, for he was xwithout 
a Shirt, or a Pair of Shoes, and had a great Rope about 
his Middle) be he what he will, this greaſy Fellow 
© came up to me, look'd grievous angry at me, and gab- 
«© bled at me in an Outlandiſh Lingus, as much as to ſay, 
pull off your Hat; I was plaguily afraid, being in a 
* ftrange Place, ſa made no Words, but pull'd it off. I 
« was uneaſy in my Conſcience about this Affair, till I 
© went to Jon x, who entirely cleared all Scruples, 
by remembering me of a Maxim he had often heard 
my Grandfather uſe, that II ben you are at Rome, you 
* muſt do as they do at Rome. You can't imagine how 
© learned the People are in theſe Poprſs Countrics, or 
* which ſeem ſo at leaſt, for they all of them have their 
© Common-Prayer-Book in Latin; though they ſeem to fay 
* their Prayers at Church, as I us'd ſometimes to ſay my 
Repetition at School, without underffanding a Syllnble 
© of it: For as I have a Spice of the Language, I talk'd 
to my Landlady and her tavo Daughters upon this Point, 
and found they only knew where the Pries was in his 
© Prayers by a long String of Beads. I told them it was 
* a burning Shame to be thus impos'd on, and would fain 
© have had them turned to the Church of England, as by 
* Law eft:bliſhed. But I finds they all here Abroad in 
© Foreign Parts, neither regard the Laab nor the Go/pe/ ; 
and don't value or Church no more than nothing: Some 
* are Papiſhes, ſome are Sort of your Preſbyterians; 10 
© that except I meet with an Eng/i/bman and a — * 
f | | 6 an, 
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Man, I can hardly meet with a Chriſlian among them 


" "4D 
, I; 
WEIS» 
, Ea = 
2 „ q 
4 .* 2 
— : 


all. 
« I OBSERVED in my travelling to Paris, that 


the common People wear a wooden Kind of Shoes, and 
was told by an Eng/i/b Gentleman, that it was owing to 
paſſive Obedience and arbitrary Power, and that ſome 
Years ago there was a Scheme laid by ſome Lovers of 
French Faſhions to introduce this Cuſtom into England: 
I am glad it never took Place, for they ſeem too heavy 
for us Englifomen; I am ſure all the true Englip will 
always be againit them, and the Norfolt Men more 
eſpecially, and our Jon is ſure of the ſame. 
I have heard our Curate, Mr. Martext, preach up for 
paſſive Obedience; but, dear Father, whenever he does 
again, don't mind a Syllable he ſays. | 

* THO' I heard ſo much of the French Cookery, their 
Kickſhaws and Fricaſees, and their Ragous, yet 1 don't 


find they live near ſo well as we do in Norfe/t, We 


excel them much in our Beef, which is fatter than theirs 


by at leaſt an Inch in the Rib; and what very much 


'maz'd me, they never make any Dumpling : But ſtead 
of Beef and Dumpling, or Pudding, they eat Fregs 
like mad, and devour the Devil and all of Gar/ic4 and 
Onions: Our Jon x is quite Heart-fick of their Diet, 
and wants to be at Simpleron-Hall again. | 

As for this Texvn of Paris it is very large, and has 
a Power of People, and all of them ſeem Gentlemen ; 
their very Ceblers are complaiſant; and know a great 
deal of good Breeding : They ſing Love Songs in an 
agreeable Manner. I make a pretty Figure in my 
Silver Button'd Cloaths, which I have kept very freſp, 
as eur JOHN can vouch: I wore it two Days ago ata 
Ball, among People of the beſt Faſhion : They dance 


here extremely well; yet I was confounded when I 


called for Moll Placket, and Old Roger o'Coverly, nei- 
ther the C:mpany nor the Fidlers kuow any Thing of 
the Matter. | | 


.* THIS, Sir, with kind Lowe and Serwice to yea, 


my Mother, and Brother Bos, I defire you would ac: 
cept, and ſo no more at preſent from 
Your dutiful Son, till Death, 
TiM SHALLOW, 
2 (FU X 
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© OUR Joux ſends his Love to the Family, and de. 
* fires to be remember'd to Sux x SLY, the Wheelwright's Þ 


* Daughter.' 


Dum vitant ſtulti vitia, in contraria currunt. W 
| Hor. Lib. 1. Sat. %. 


Fools are ever vicious in Extremes, Francis. | 1 


From my Chambers, Wedneſday Evening. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, Ei; AUTHOR of be 


DNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


_ —_— Doctors Commons, Feb. 25. 


S you are an Oracle in our Family, I am oblig'd 
to have Recourſe to you for your Advice, which 
is to determine a Diſpute between me and my 


Wife. You muſt know, Mr. Sper, that we have a Son 
at St. Paus School about fourteen Years old, a Boy more 
learned, it ſeems, than complaiſant, and who knows 
better how to make a Latin Verſe than a French Bow : 
This Error in his Education his Mother is defirous to 
correct; and to improve his Manners with his Know- 
ledge, is for calling in the Aſſiſtance of the Dancing- 


 Mafier : This I can by no Means aſſent to, and remain 


utterly averſe to her Project, from a firm Belief that the 
ſqueaking of the Mit will make him forget his Preſody, 
and while he is intent to turn out his Toes, he'll be negli- 
gent enough in his Exerciſe to break Priſcian's Head. 
Mr. Stonecaftle, this Affair, whether Tom ſhall, or ſhall 
not learn to dance, has lately cauſed ſome very warm 
Debates ; at laſt we have mutually agreed to ſend to you 
for your Opinion, and, without ReluQance, to abide by 
your Impartial Judgment. I am, Sir, © 


Yaur's with all Deference, 
Mich. TaxBwaAY, 
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# Good-nature will permit, only hear me a 
1 5 this Affair, and then judge whether I am unreaſon- 
able 
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P.S. REMEMBER, Sir, that the Lad is in his 


8 #irgil; and Dancing and Epic Poetry will never agree 


well together. 


,I HAD fearce read the above Letter when I heard a 
Rapping at my Chamber Door, my Lawndre/s went to 


* ſee who it was, and returned with the following Letter, 
Which was brought by a Porter. 


To My. STONECASTLE of Lincoln's-Inn. 
Mr. Srre. | 


4 B EF O RE you receive this, T ſuppoſe my Huſband's 


Letter is come to your Hands, and for the Sake 
of the Boy's Grammar, you have raſhly determin'd that 
he ſhall not learn to dance. ——But, dear a if your 

ord or two 


Tommy, ſince he has begun to gibber Latin ſo 
faſt, is grown the rudeft Creature breathing; whenever 
he enters a Room, tho' full of Ladies, he ſtares about like 
a great wild Savage, flings his Books and Satchel down 
in the Window, and goes out again without any Boro, 
or the leaſt Complaiſance. If I chide him for this, his 
Father cries, let him alone, don't ſpoil him: Dd rather 
have my Boy a Scholar than a Beau. Mr. Spec, I 
would have my Child a Scholar too, but yet would not 
have him a Clan: Muſt Learning neceſſarily be accom- 
pany'd with L- breeding? I hope the polite Mr. Stone- 
caſtle will think otherwiſe, admit that Tommy may 
nave a Dancing-Maſter ; which will oblige 


Doctors- Commons, His conſtant Reader, 
Feb. 25. | 


 SALTANTIA TREDWAT. 


P.S. REMEMBER, Sir, that a great Scholar will 
ſeem a great Fool, if he don't know how' to behave well 
before the Ladies. 8 


TO end this Family Controverſy, it is my Opinion 
that the Education of Children is too often carry'd into 
| Extremes ; 
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Extremes : Some Parents, to prevent their Sons becoming 
mere Beaus, bring them up mere Scholars ; others, from 


a Hatred to a Scho/oftic Cloauniſbneſs, give them thoſe 1 


Qualifications only which are neceſſary for a modern 
pretty Fellow. To make the Scholar appear agreeable to 


the World, he ſhould have the eaſy Comportment and 


graceful Behaviour of the Gentleman, which is almoſt 
impoſſible to learn without a little Aſſiſtance from the 
Dancing-Maſter ; and I think there is no Time of Life 
more proper to learn that Accompliſhment than the Age 
of the young Spark who is the Subject of theſe Letters. 
But though 1 determine in Favour of the Lady, that her 
Son Tommy may learn to dance; yet it is with this Re- 
ſtraint, that it is to be at ſuch Hours only which in no 
way interrupt his other Studies. Mr. Tredway may 
perhaps wonder at this Deciſion, and for the future en- 
tertain a worſe Opinion of my Judgment as a Philo/opher ; 
but when my Sentiments in this Affair are agreeable 
with thoſe of the learned and judicious Mr. Cowley, he 
will not think em given in mere Complaiſance to the 
Lady. In Mr. Cowley's Prepeſition for the Advancement 
of Experimental Philoſophy, under the Article of the 
chocl, and Scheme for the Education of the Scholars, he 
has the following Words: — / foul Weather it would not 
be amiſs for them to learn to dance; that is, juſt to learn ſo 
much (Jar all beyond is ſuperfiuans, i, not worſe) as may 
ive them a graceful Comport ment of their Bodies. 
his will ſerve to inſtruct the Lady how far this Part 
of her Son's Education is to be carry'd ; for though I 
would have Maſter Tommy make a Bow, and turn out his 
Tocs, yet I would not have him forget his Profſedy, and 
break Priſcian's Heat. 
AS I am enter'd on the Subject of Dancing, I muſt 
anſwer a Correſpondent who has for ſome Time been neg- 
lected, and whole Letter is not an improper Supplement 
to theſe above. | 


To Henay STONECASTLE, £/q; 


SIR. 
T DESIRE: you would give me your Advice about 
1 an Affair which much perplexes me: I was educated 
wrt at 


_ 
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at Eton, from thence elected to Cambridge, and for ſome 
Years purſued my Studies, without being much acquaint- 
ed with the polite Vorld. I am now in Town, and 
though I don't want common Senſe, yet J find myſelfa 
== Kind of an unſociable Animal, eſpecially among the Mo- 
nen. I never was fo aſham'd as I was the other Even- 
ing, when, by mere Accident, I fell into ſome Company 
who were juſt going to Dancing : I would have retired ; | 
but that was impoſſible. You muſt know, Sir, that I 
never learn'd to dance, my Father always thinking it a 
7 Folly beneath the Dignity of a Man of Learning : You 
can't imagine the Pain I felt when they began with 
XZ French Dancing; but it is beyond my Power to expreſs 
the Confuſion I was in when a beautiful young Lady 
g aſk'd me to be her Partner in a Country Dance. I 
y 2X pleaded to be excus d, which made her inſiſt the more on 
2X her Requeſt ; but when I vow'd my real Ignorance, ſhe 
7 left me with a Diſdain which ſhew'd her Contempt of 
Xx me. I was the more affected with her ſilent Reproach as 
I had made ſome Addreſſes to her, which were well re- 
XZ ceiv'd. —— Now, Mr. Spec, I would know of you whe- 
ther Dancing is conſiſtent with a Man of ſome Grawity 
= by Nature, and ſome Learning by Acquifition : There is 
an Apotbegm which you muſt be acquainted with, which 
ſays, Nemo ſaltat Sobrius. — A ſober Man never dances, — 
And would not any one in his Senſes think a Man of 
common Underſtanding drunk, when he capers about to 
the Tickling of a Sheep's Gut with a little Hair and Ro- 
zin. But, Mr. Spec, if you are of an Opinion that this 
Dancing is a reaſonable Recreation, and that it would not 
betray my Folly too much to learn this Diverſion in the 
zoth Year of my Age, I would endeavour to make my- 
ſelf more agreeable to the Ladies, eſpecially that pretty 
one I have offended. Your Anſwer, and ſome Re- 
I fllections on Dancing, would oblige 
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Your aukward humble Serœant, 
WILL. GraVEAlRs. 
TO give a Diſſertatien on Dancing is not conſiſtent 


ith t] e Length of theſe Eſſays: Let if ſuffice, tliat we 
Vor. III, | B find 
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cul 
reply with another, that Aliguandi dulce eſt inſinirte Loco. 


appear as a Genilemar, does not acgguire it. 
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find it practis d by almoſt all Nations, and by thoſe who 


were the moſt learned and moſt civiliſed, introduced into 


the Solemnities of their Religion : Nor was it from a 


frantic Enthuſiaſm, but deduced from the Obſervation of 


the Heavens, which they obſerved had certain due Mo- 
tions; the Stars they found were ſometimes in Conjur- | 


ion, ſometimes in Oppe/ition ; that they had their 4/pec/s 
and Revolutions, their Ingreſſes, and Eegrefſor, making ſuch 
Harmony and Conſent as ſeem'd a well-order'd Dance.— 
Nor was Dancing a religious Inſtitution among the Hea- 
ths only; for even the Fexvs, where the Oracles of 
God were extant, uſed it as a ceremonious Exerciſe of 
Religion. Though Mr. GrAavEalrs may think it 
may betray his Felly to learn to dance in the thirticth 
Year of his Age, Socrates (whom I believe he will own 
a wiſer Man than himſelf ) did not diſdain, in a far more 
advanced Age, both to learn and to cowmend this Exer- 
To this Maxim of Nene faltat Sobri 1, I ſhall 


Tis pleaſant to be alittle mad at a proper Seaſon ; 
and he (had jt been in his Power) would rather have 

danced with the Lady, than, from a Fear of committing 
a Feoily, have diſobliged her. 
raſs'd all his Life in the Study of it, a Man of Senſe 
ſhould be aſham'd of; as it would ſhew too much Time 
ſpent in learning a Trifle : Yet to be totally ig:orant of 
it, and of the Grace and Comportment which by learning 
it is acquir'd, ſhews a Man of Learning either an ill-na- 


tur d Stzic, or ili-bred Pedant. All that is neceſſary for 


a Gentleman, is juſt ſo much as will give him a Kind of 
Carelefſueſs, as if it was rather a natural! Motion than a 
Ie boricus and artificial Acquiſition. 

T © conclude on this Subject; if Dancing conduces to 


the Improvement of the Bebavicur and a graceful Carriage 
among Strangers, if it is uſed as a harmic/s Exerciſe or . 


decent Recreation, J cannot ſee why it ſhould be 4% ap- 
prov'd of; but rather wonder why every one, who would 


To dance as if he had 
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Et otiaſa credidit Neapolis 

Et omne vicinum Oppidum 
Hor. de Canidia vent fica. 

Naples for Ialeneſi renoaun d, 

And all the Villages around i 

Belicb da — Francis. 


From my Chambers, Wedneſday Evening. 


The following Letter, being calculated for this preſent 
pee of Time, I inſert it as ſoon as receivd, and 


lieve it will prove no diſagreeable Entertainment 
for this Week. | 


| To the AUTHOR of the UnNtveRSAL SPECTATOR. 


S1R, 


7 | HE Bill lately brought into Parliament for re- 
| pealing the A? on Witcheraft and Witches, oc 
caſion'd ſome Diſcourſe in a Company, which I 
the other Evening happen'd to fall into, about the Super- 
bitian of our Anceſtors and their Treatment of their mi- 
icrable Fellow- Creatures, whom, from their own mon- 
ſtruous Credulity, they imagin'd had a Correſpondence 
with the Devil. I have flang the general Diſcourſe into 
the Nature of one of your Weeily E/ay:, and hope it will 
pleaſe your Readers when convey'd to them as a Spectater. 
FROM the firſt Creation of Mankind, Deceit and 
Falſhood have got the better of Truth ; and for Newelty / 
and Variety Men have given up their Ren: This 
Weakneſs of haman Nature, in being pleas'd at what was 
neab, led People into the Search of Things out of their 
Power to account for, and nothing ſo much contented - 
them as what confounded tem moſt : From hence it was 
mat the Heathen Pricfts frſt, and afterwards thoſe of the 
urch of Rome, made ſuch prodigious Gain and Profit of 
he Credulity of Monkiid ;- tor when they found nothing 
Would pleaſe them but what they could not comprehend, * 
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and that they were fond of believing thoſe Articles which 


were beyond all Belief, they converted every Thing into 4H 


Miracle and Myft:ry. 


WHEN, by 4r/ifce, Forgery, and Amuſe ments, the 
Pricfts had put the Generality of the World into a State 
of Infituation, it was no difficult Thing to perſuade their 
_ deluded Belicvers, that there were Men and Women who 
had bodily Intercourſe with the inwvi/ible World, and that 
there was an a&ual Socicty and Communion between human | 
Creatures and ſpiritual Demons. | -Y 

As ſoon as they had convinced the credulaus Part of 


' 


Mandind, that the Devil, by his human Agents, had got 


* 


7, 
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them into his Power; the next Scene they had to act was, 


to inform the World that they, and they only, had San- © 
Hity, Learning and Poxwer enough given them to maſter * 


the Devil, and deliver thoſe. whom his Fiend/hip had 


taken it into his Fancy to torment. The Church of Rome 
(whoſe Support depends on the /gnorance, Infatuation and 
Swperſciticn of her Votaries) uſed all her Art to inculcate 
this Notion in the People, and improved it to her own | 


Uſe. To give a Solemnity to the Thing, and, by an un- 


meaning Ceremeny..to amuſe the Vulgar and Unlearned, | 
the Romiſb Clergy compoled their Latin Exorciſms, and 
by the Power of. Conjure, te in Nomine, &c. and the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of a Quart or two of Holy Water, they could do 
with the Dewi juſt what they had a Mind to. If that in- 
fernal Traitor had taken unlawful Poſſeſſion of a Man's 
Body, and reſolutely intrench'd himſelf in his Belly, none 
but theſe Eccleſiaſtick Engineers could attack him and 


force him from his Quarters. 


THUS, either with the Devil himſelf, or with his | 


Mi ui ſters, Witchcs, Wizards or Goblins, the Prizcfts had 1 


eternal War: They were always victorious, yet never 


gain d a compleat Victory: If they diſlodged their Ene- 


my from one Place, he immediately renewed the Attack 


at another. Some may wonder, ſince their Holy Water, 
like their Pape, was infallible, that chey did not lay this 
Arch-Fiend, that he ſhould never trouble Mankind more: 
But they were too well vers'd in this Art of conjuring 


Mar to put an End to it: Like expe ienced Generals, 
they were to- manage it for their own private Aaduan- 
tages Aud knew, when once the Devil had loſt the ha ? 
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ol poſſeſſing Mankind, that they ſhould loſe a Share of 


the Power of deluding them; therefore, to carry on their 
Deceit with the utmoſt Force, they trained up, in their 


S Convents and Monaſtcrics, Impoſtors of all Kinds, who, 
by ſtrange Ge/ticulations, uncommon Diſtortions, -and un- 
natural #reathings of the Body, amus'd the People, as if 


it was the Sport of the Devil in that Manner to torment 
them. 

BU 'T as this Farce was to fix the People in a wonder- 
ful Opinion of the Holincſs of their Life and the Fxter- 
frveneſ5 of their Learning, they did not ſtop here: So 
fond were they to maintain their own Repute and this 
Diabolical Drollery, that they ſacrificed numberleſs 9/4 
Women, and other miſerable Perſons, as guilty of Crimes 
which the innocent Victims had never thought of: The 


more ignorant and wretched the Objects were, they were 
the more fit for their Purpoſe : As they had no Friends 


to defend them, they had not common 'Senfe enough to 
defend themſelves : They were accuſed of Sorcery and 
Witchcraft by the Prieſt, whoſe Accuſation was ſup- 


ported by all the Fool and Bigets in the Pariſh : Fear 


and Stupidity made them incapable to anſwer their Accu- 
ſation, and Frenzy and Infutuation made them confeſs what 


it was impoſlible they could commit; which Confefffors 


produced cruel Sentences and inhuman Executions. The 
greateſt Part of theſe wretched Mortals, who were de- 
ſigned to fall as Victims, were long mark d out as proper 
for the Slaughter: When Age, Powerty and Sickneſs had 
made them ſufficiently miſerable, they were reported to 


be Witches, and to hold Communication with the Dewrl : 


They were unmediately ſhunn'd by their Neighbours, 


unaſſiſted in their real Wants, and deteſted for imaginary 
Crimes: Thus theſe poor Creatures finding themſelves 


hateful or terrible to all, befriended by none, and gene- 
rally wanting the common Neceſſaries of Life, came at 
laſt as much to abhor themſelves as they were abhorr'd 
by others ; and grew willing to be ſent out of a World 
which was only a continued Scene of Anguiſb and Perſe- 
cution. , 


WHEN this Frenzy of Witches and Witchcraft was 


held in ſome Eſteem, there was not a Pariſb in which 
the Devil had not ſome ſworn Servants to execute his 


B 3 Revenge 
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Revenge on the Sheep, the Horſes, or the Butter-Ch , 


of Mankind: In the Middle of ſome adjacent Wood he 
held his Midnight Aſſembly, and a few of the ug/re/t and 
peere/? old Ii omen of the Diitrict ſet out Poſt on their | 
Broom ſticks to take their Seats at his Privy-Council ; in | 
wiich Conſultation, their chief Reſolutions were to kit 
a Ie, Or torture a poor Infant. 

| HAVE often wonder'd w hy thoſe 73 Head. who 
kad dhe Election of the proper Miniſters for Satan, did 


not lay the Lot rather on the Men than on the omen; 1 
they being by Nature more bold and robuſt, and, conſe- y 


- quently, more equal to his bloody Service; wherevs, in 
the Trials and Hiſtories of thoſe Wretches, we find above | 
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a Score of e to one Man. A Lady y, to whom 1 
35 
mention'd this, gave me two Reaſons, for which I was 


at a Loſs to have given one. Firſt, ſays the, the Prieſt: © 
having the whole Management of this Afiair, had fo Þ 
much Regard to their own Sex, not knowing but the 


Tables might be turn'd on themſelves, as to let the Men | 1 
ſlip tkeir Necks out of the Collar. And, Secondly, $ 
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they choſe an cd Ii man, as by Cuſtom ſhe was grown i 
the moſt deteſted and unpity'd Creature under the Sun, 
and in this a Contempt was ſhewn to the Devil, in 


offering kim none but the Dregs of human Nature. Be- 


ſides, added a dopper Spark, that fat by her, the Prieſts 
might have made Mr. Beelæebub ſo fond of cd Women to 


keep the young ones to themſelves, and in this they flung 
Satyre on him; that they, who were but Novices among 


Women in reſpect to him, had a more elegant 'Taſte in 


the Choice of a Lady than that old experienced Rake, who | 


| was the fr /t Seducer the Scæ. 
BUI if the Accuſation of Witchcraft on theſe unhap- 
py Objects of Compaſſion may ſeem ridiculous, the Proofs 
that were given that they were ſuch, are full as abſurd. 
In the firſt Place, the o Woman muit, by Age, be grown 
very ugly, her Face ſhriveled, her Body doubled, and her 
- Voice ſcarce intelligible : Hence her Form made her a 
Terror to Children, who, if they were affrighted at the 
or Creature, were immediately ſaid to be bewitch'd : 
he Mother ſends for the Pariſh Prieſt, and the Pric/? 


| for a Conſtable : The imperfett Pronunciation of the «/d i 


Woman, and the paralytic * of her Head, were con 
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cluded | 
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cluded to be nung Diabolical Charms, and uſing cer- 
tain Magical Geſtures; theſe were prov'd upon her at the 
next Aſſizes; and ſhe was burnt or hang d as an Enemy 


to Mankind. | | 
ANOTHER Circumſtance was alio neceſiary, 


which I before mention'd, and which was Poverty: Tho? 


the I/itches had fold themſelves to the Devil to live eaſy, 
yet they were always farwing : It is true, their Maſiar 
was allow'd to have Treaſures, Mines, Crowns, or any 


Thing in his Gift, yet the faithful Miniſters of his Ca- 


binet Council (who had a Command over the Bodies of 


Men and Bcafts, who could ride through the Air, or 
erform what mad I ricks they pleas'd) could never at- 


* tain the leaſt Part of his Wealth, Some learned Witch- 
mongers have diſcover'd the Agents of Satan by an infal- 
- lible Method, and which always was allow'd as a Proof 


demonſtrative: They ſtri pp'd the ſuſpected old Woman 


lark naked; and if they could find a Hart, a Melr, or 
a Pimple in any Part of her Body, it was called a ſecret 
Tieat, placed there by Old Nick himſelf, at which a yourg 
Devil, call'd a Familiar, was to ſuck, and which the % 
Dame was to bring up as a ſurſery for her Maſter. 


I cannot conclude without taking Notice of a very n- 
anous Way of trying Witches, ſaid to be recommended by 


that /eerned Witchronger Ring James the F, and of- 
ten put in Practice by others of the like Opinion and Sa- 


acity. The old Woman was firſt to be tyd Hand and 
*oot, and thrown into a Pond; if ſhe floats or ſavims ſhe 


is conſequently guilty, it being againſt Nature; therefore 
* the was taken out and burnt : But if ſhe is innocent, ſhe 
naturally Vins, and is only drowned. 


3 4 5 Cave, 


Cave, ne titutes ; mandataq; frangas. | 
Her. Lib. 1. Epilt. 13. 


—&pecial Caution take, 


Left you ſhould Humble, and my Orders break. Francis. i } 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 
M.. SpEc, 


FP \ HE Paper which you wrote ſome Time ago on 


| keeping the Fourth Commandment, gave me the 
— Hinttoobſerve how ſome of the reſt were kept: 

J have long thought the Obſervation of the Decals 

was not unworthy our Practice, and though I am of t 
. fame Opinion ſtill, yet I ſcarce ſhould have ventur'd to 
have publiſh'd my Sentiments to the World, as knowing, 
if 1 am againſt the Gencrality of Mankind, the Gencrality 
will be againſt mc, had not your Example given a Kind 
of San&ien to this little E/ay. | | 
THE Fir Commandment ſeems. entirely obſolete and 
forgot by the frets Fellows and very fine Ladies in this 
Kingdom, and it would be a Breach of modern Politeneſs 
and the common Made, to mention the Errors of fa{/e 
Worſhip in any other Manner than this: Who could tell 
Miſs Languiſb, when ſhe has been three Hours together 
_ curtſying, dancing, ſmiling, and playing over all the 
- Little Arts of a Coquet, and adzring her dear Self before 
her Pier-Glaſs, that ſhe has broke a Commandment ; or 
mention ſuch a 'Thing to my Lady Lowepuppy, when ſhe 
has been kiſſing her Lap-Dog and worſhipping the divine 
Animal from Morning to Night ? Nor have theſe Ladies 
alone their falſe Deities ; Mrs. Miſbroom adores the gilded 
Chariot which her Huſband has juſt ſet up; it is the Sub- 
ject of her Marning and Evenjng Meditations ; a Chariot 
has been her continual Prayers, and now, in the utmoſt 
Extaſies and Raptures, her Soul ſeems wrapp'd up in it: 
Araminta wotſhips her China, Flirtilla adores her Parrot, 
and Autumna pays Reverence to her Baboon. vas 
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THE Third Commandment is very little obſerv'd by 
two Sets of Mer, the Beaus and the Bullies, and if the 
Laws of the Realm were put in Execution againſt all Of- 
fenders who break this Command, it would be a great 
Hardſhip on thoſe worthy Gentlemen; for it is well 
known that theſe Brothers in Underſtanding and Courage, 
muſt either be dumb or damning themſelves; therefore to 
ſtop their Swearing would be to ftop their Breath, and 
ſilence them to all Eternity : Beau Dapper, merely by 
having Vivacity enough to break this Commandment, 
paſies among People of his own Degree of Underſtanding, * 
for a Man of Wit and Humour; without taking the 
molt Sacred Name in vain, this Spark could not ſpeak to 
the Coffee-Boy, or give Directions to a Porter; but, by 
paying no Regard to this Commandment, he is one of the 


moſt voluble Orators at Dici's or the Grecian. I wonder 


why the Contempt of this Command in the Men paſſes 
for a commendable Piece of Gaiety among the Ladies; 
for ſome of them, at leaft, I have obſerved with a co- 
quetting Smile ſhew their Approbation of the Breach of 
it. Beau Shallow make his Addreſſes to Miſs Gayw:t, 
and with great Succeſs: It is univerſally believ'd that he 


will carry her againſt all his Rivals, ſome of whom are 


Men of greater Wit as well as Fortune: The World 
wonders what Secret he has to gain her Heart, when he 
is a Perſon of feav Words, and thoſe not the moſt ſenſible 
ones ; he makes indeed no other Speech or Compliment 
than G— Damme Ma am 1 love you-—You are à fine 
Woman by —. After which, all his Follies ſeem to be- 


come more pleaſing to his Miſtreſs, as if they were in- 
_ deed ſanctified by his Oaths. 


THE Fourth Commandment having been the Subject of 
a former Spectator, I paſs to the Conſideration of the 
Fifth, which ſeems likewiſe to be forgot or baniſh'd with 


the reſt, by the preſent Generation : Obedience to Parents 


is either loſt by the Rigour of ſome Parents, who exact- 
ing too much find none; or elſe thrown off by the pare 
Temper and Self-ſufficiency of the Children. hen a 


| young Fellow can neither ſpend an Evening with a Friend, 


or take any inoffenfive Diverſion without the Conſent of 
an old Cynick, who forgets that he was ever young him- 


elf, he will be apt to do all this, and more, of his own 


B 5 Head ; 
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Head; and on the contrary, when a conceited young Fop, 
full of his own H;/dom, but void of Underſtanding and 
Good-Nature, imagines that he has a ſufficient Capacity 
and Title to rule himſelf in all Things, the Name of a 
Father is all the Regard which he pays to him who begot 
him, and who by Nature and Experience ſhould be his 
Governor, his Counſellor and Friend. Nay, ſome of our 
young Sparks, who pretend to Senſe too, lay aſide even 
that little Shew of Reſpect, and inſtead of that tender 
and natural Word Father, they call him by that con- 
temptible and reproachful one of the ald Felloau. Several 
of theſe young Foplings are diſobedient purely from an Am- 
bition of appearing Men, and ſcorn and abuſe their Pa- 
rents for fear of being thought under the Reſtraint of 
Common Senſe or natural Affection: But let them know, 
they are only overgrown Boys while they want thoſe man- 
45 Accompliſhments of Piety, Virtue, and Prudence. 

FE W ü may think themſelves guilty of brealirg the 
next Command, as it forbids only the doing of Murder; 
but this Injunction is very extenſive ; every Way or Me- 
thod by which we ſend ourſelves or Neighbours out of 
the World, comes, in my Opinion, under the Charge 
of filling; therefore Drinking a Man to Death, is much 
the ſame as cutting his Throat; the firſt, indeed, ſeems 
not to carry with it ſo much Barbarity, tho' in Reality 
it has more, for the one is done in a few Minutes, the 
other is as many Years in the acting; the Guilt therefore 
is aggravated by the Slowneſs of the Execution, it being 
-wilfal and deliberate. In the forbidding of Murder, the 
Crime of Se/f-Murder is included, therefore it is not 
without Pain that I reſſect on the numerous 5-//-Murders 
which are every Day committed in this Metropolis, in a 
Manner which the Guilty term rather a Comforting of 
-Jafe than deftroying it. How many Men (I dare not ſay 
Wemin) waſh away their Life with the Juice of the 
Grape, and other pernicious Liquors : A /pare, lathy 
modern Beau ſeldom holds out above two or three Years ; 
a City ¶ better about the Change may laſt as much longer; 
and a Country 'Squirr, who is fond of nothing but March 
Beer and October, may perhaps for a Dozen Years toge- | 
ther enjoy the Pleaſure of being continually mad and | 
run. Were the Bill; of Mortality to give a fair _ 
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Juſt Account of the Deaths and Burials of the Weeks, 
the Dropfies, Stones, and Gouts, with a long &c. would 


come under the Denomination of exceſive Drinking, 


which now is only apply'd to thoſe miſerableWretches who 


make their Exit in a Gin-Shop, or expire beneath a Bull. 


As to the next Command, which enjoins Chaſtity and 
Truth among married People, I am ſomewhat unwilling 
to declare my Sentiments : I abſolutely think it ought to 
be kept in my own Opinion, but if I aver it ſhould be 
kept by all Ranks of People, I may run the Danger of 
giving Offence to Perſons of Faſbion, who would be 
ſhock'd to be told a little Ga//antry was downright Ad. 
tery. Therefore, to keep ſome Medium with People of 
Diſtinction, and my own Conſcience, I would, with all 
Deference, aſk my Readers of Quality what the Breach 
of their Marriage Vows muſt be called. If it is not 
Adultery, it is ſomething ſtrangely like it: The Men, 
indeed, term the Breach of this Command only Acting a 
Girl, or having an Intrigue; in the Ladies it 1s call'd 
Gellantry. When ſo heinous a Sin is conceal'd under 
ſuch pretty modiſh Names, it frightens Nobody; it 
grows on the contrary an innocent and reputable Cuſ- 
tom, and no one who has a Taſte fer Life and Ruoavledge 
of the Beau Morde, is ſurpriz'd at what daily happens 
among them. To Perſons of my can Condition, who 
are not yet above the Laws of Maſes and Chriſtianity, 
Adultery ſeems nothing elſe but downright Adultery. If 
therefore we would honour our Maker, and live chaſtely, 
we muſt not follow our Szperiors in all Things : And 
here I would take the Liberty to adviſe the }/7ves of 
many ſober chafte Citizens, that they would not in 2/75 
Article imitate the Ladies at the Court End of the cars; 
for tho' the- peaceable Behaviour and Patience of their 
Spouſes may be ſome Temptation to fa/icnal le Elopem:nts 
of this Kind, yet it would be better, in my humble Opi- 
nion, to give up their Politrneſi than their Virtue. | 

AS I fear, Mr. Spec, if I go thro' the whole Decalggue, 
I ſhall excced the Bounds of your Paper, I muſt defer the 
Remainder of this Ey to another Opportunity, till 
when, Sir, J ſhall be us | 


Mid. Temble, Your humble Strwene, 
Feb. 26. And conflant Reeder, © © 
Do 78 PUILOTHEV $, 
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To the AUTHOR of 25 UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


Mr. Spe, 
RAY inſert in your next the following Miltonic 
Rhap/edy, which with ſome Melancholy 1 have juſt 
Wrote, and you will oblige a Brother of the Quill. 


From my Garret, 
| White-Fryars. PHIL. GRUBWIT. 


The Poet's Morning Ejaculation to bis Empty Pocket. 


\ N/ Retched the Bard who from a Golden Dream 
Of ſpl endid Guineas from Sir RokERT 8 Hand 
Awakes to — and Want, and kens aſide 
His Ge//igaſtins hang with Pocket wide, 
Horribly gaping : He ſhudders as he views 
7% faghefal, vacant, vaſt, terrifick Chaſm, 
1 hing deep, he thus his Plaint begins: 
Ill-fated, curs'd Receptacle of Cain, 
Why wer't thou made ?—Since thou wer't made in vain. 
Who views thy Form, but thence thy Maſter knows, 
A Modern Poet ; like thyſelf, forlorn : 
A wretched Caitiff, ike thyſelf, deſpis d. 
Why, why do dull Philaſobers maintain, 
That thro all Nature's Warks all Things are fl d? 
Here, here, ye ſpeculative Drones, behold 
A Proof that all your Theory is falſe: 
Here is a | Ag r to ſpeak) 
That's not annatural, a 8 port of Chance, 
But almoſt ever empty, as tis now. 
T Gd, why ftretch ye not yon yawning Gulf 
Wider, and wider yet: Exp a it far, 
Dilated, and opaque : Sink, ſink it deep, 
Down to the Earth's mid Centre: Calm and ſedate, 
With Smiles replete, I'd view th' immenſe Profound : 
Then like the Reman, who in antient Times 
Impetuous drove into the Earth's wide Womb, 
And ſought with Joy a voluntary Death ; 
Like him, I'd plunge headlong with Pleaſure down 
Into the vaſt Abyſs, and think it Heaves. | 
Strange 
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9 Strange Thought! but that a Heav'n muſt prove to me, 


Where Want, where Dun, where Bailiff5 are no more. 


se ſaid, and ſtarting on his Feet upright, 

]Impetuous ruſh'd athwart the Focten 

D iſconſolate; awhile he lay entranc'd, 

_ MX 'Till the hard matted Flocts awak'd the Bard 
To Wart, to Duns, to Bailiffs once again. 


Diſſolve Frigus, Ligna ſuper foco 

Large reponens. Honk. Lib. 1. Ode g. 
Diſſolve the Cold with noble Wine. 
And make a rouzing Fire. Mr. Cztecn. 


ods 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, Ei; 
T has been often diſputed, among the Philoſophers, in 
XZ [1 what Part of the Body the Soul is ſeated. It will 
not be thought, I hope, a leſs important Enquiry, to 
examine what external Scenes call her forth into Action; 
whether her, Virtues open faireſt in the Sunſhine, or the 
Shade; in the Cloſet, or the uſual Seat indeed of Intrigue, 
the Bed-chamber. The old Sages were content, like ig- 
noble Sportſmen, to ſurprize her in her laſt Retreat, the 
*X Pineal Gland; I follow her in her ſtrongeſt Efforts, whe- 


1 ther ſhe is purſued by Want, or in Purſuit of Fame. 


THE antients Poets, who are generally ſuppos'd to be 


de greateſt Maſters of Thought, attributed their happy 


Exerciſe of it to their great Patron the Sun ; that they 
might enjoy his kind Influencęs the freer, we find them 


| quitting the Smoke and Riches of the City, for ſome Coun- 


try Retirement, where they might temper the directer Rays 
with cooling Breezes, ſhady Groves, purling Streams, and 
Melody of Birds ; where they might behold Nature with- 
out Diſguiſe, and copy her without Interruption ; where 
they might at once earn their Laurels and gather them. 
OUR Northern Poets think themſelves warranted, at 
all Adventures, to follow their great Originals, who yet, 
from the Difference of Climate, as well as Circumſtances, 
ſeem to Rand in little Need of ſuch cooling 2 
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It would make one ſmile, if it were not barbarous to 
{mile upon ſuch an Occafion, to ſee them, beyond even 
Poetical Fiction, invoking the gentle Gales, while they 
are ſhivering under the bleak North-Eaſt, or at belt when 
Lull d by Zepiyrs chro" a broken Pane. ; 


ACCORDING to their own Syſtem, we have not ᷣ 


above four Poetical Months throughout the Year ; and yet, 


"tis well known, we have Verſe, as well as Peaſe, in al! 
Seaſons ; and tis an Impoſition upon your Taſte and Judg- * 

ment, to make us believe, that either of them are the Ef-. 
fects of a natural Shade and Sun. In ſhort, an 1t4/ian 
Genius may be produced by a happy Mixture of both; but 


a Britiſb one muſt be owing to {ome other Cauſe, more 


generally adequate to fo great a Production. And what 
can that be, but the invigorating Warmth of the Chim- : 
new-Corner ? Here the Poet may indulge the Overflow- 
ings of his Nature, and fatisfy the Wants of it ; ; Inſtead | 
of bubbling Streams, he is delighted with the Galloping | 
of the Pot; and, as I hinted before, of the Crown of 
Laurel, may firſt earn his Dinner, and then eat it. | 

I KNOW not whether it is from theſe vivifying 
Qyalities of the Fire- ſide, that it has been remark'd there 
is a Sort of Antipathy between that and the Sun; as if | 
the Poet's tutelary God were ſenſible of the Force of this 
earthly Rival, and therefore exerted all his Power to its 
Deſtruction. 

I HAVE often wonderd why our Writers ſhould 
rot ſometimes lay the Scene of their Poems where in 
Reality they took their Rife. The Fire 1s ſurely capable 
of the moit ſurprizing Imagery, by being diverſified, 
(if the Poct pleaſes) with Serpents, Crackers, Rockets, 
and the like ſhort-liv'd gay Creation of Combuſtibles. 
Theſe, Mr. 4ddi/on has fomewhere obſerv'd, are abun- 
Cantly capable of Fable and Deſign, and, to our modern 
Poets, are no leſs fall of Moral. Thoſe that have not 
Halian: Fancy for fine Proſpects and latent Ruins, may 
by this Means perpetuate their Names (like the witer 
Dutch) in ſome over-glowing Night Piece. I myſelf, 
methinks, am enamour d with my Subject, and ready, 
with Sir Jchu Denhom, to make it an Example of juſt 
Writing, as well as the Theme : For, lo, my Chimney 
giiords ine A 
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1 A happy Temperature of Heat and Light, 
hey Warm <ithout Rage, and without glaring Bright. 


= BUT I confinenot my Obſervations to the Poets alone; 
l appeal to compoſers of all Denominations, whether a 
"X briſk Fire, and a clean ſwept Hearth, has not brighten'd 
their Imaginations, produced Ideas, like a kind of Hot- 
Bed, and made them amazed at their own Fecundity. 
's farther obſcrvable, in Confirmation of my Hy- 
päotheſis, that the Preis labours moſt with the Production 
of the Brain in the Winter Seaſon, which ſeems to be 
the Seed-time of Wit, and at once (ſo quick is its Growth) 
the Harveſt of it. | 6 
IHE Reaſon is, no doubt, becauſe our Writers, who 
are generally of tender Conſtitutions, though of active 
Spirits, are then under a Sort of domeſtick Confinement 
from the Severity of the Weather, and indulge themſelves 
in the only Liberty they have left them; the free Uſe of 
Pen, Ink, and Paper. In the open Fields their Spirits 
are too much diſſipated, but collected in their Chamber 
are reſtored by the Warmth of the Fire to their proper 
Motion and Elaſticity. The Souls, eſpecially of our con- 
troverſial and political Writers, 'tis well known, are 
much allied to Gunpowder, they loſe their Force by too 
great an Expanſion; but kindled by the leaſt Spark of Fire, 
they burſt from their Garrets with ſurprizing Report, to 
the great Jerror of a Prime Miniſter, or Joy of a Paſtry- 
Coo, and demoliſh a Kingdom, or ſupport a Pye. 
| THE Country, a few Months in Summer, has un- 
doubtedly its Charms; but thoſe who have been locked 
up, like Vegetables, the reſt of the Year, are then glad 
co ſhoot out in all their gaudy Colours, and attend to the 
_= Exerciſes of the Body, rather than of the Mind. Tho' 
they laugh at the Abiurdity of following a Spaniel up to 
the Knees in Snow, they can now, with Pleaſure, move 
obicquious to a Jack on a Bowling-Green. The Country 
is then the Scene of Action, and Nature too luxuriant to 
herſelf to permit others to be ſedate ; ſo that I believe the 
lively Deicriptions we meet with of rural Pleaſures, are 
oftener wrote from a Remembrarſce, than under the actual 
Enjoyment of them, as moſt are ſaid to draw up their 
93 | 1 ravels 
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Travels when they are come home. 7taly has received © 
Improvements from Claſſick Reading which the Claſſick 
Ground never afforded, and the Terrors of Ana have 3 4 
been heighten'd by the Smoke of Newcaſtle. We 
THE robuſt, the buſy, or unthinking Part of the 
World, perhaps, are little ſenſible of the Attractives of pt 


"1 Flt 


the Hearth; but the Men of Speculation, the only Men 
of Authority i in the Point before us, look upon it as their 9 
moſt comfortable Retreat: Wearied with the Fatigues, or, 
what is worſe, the Impertinences of the Day, they retire 
to thew own Home, as the Mind. does into her own 3 
Breaſt, and ſolace themſelves in the moſt chearful Part of 
it. Diſguiſe and Reftraint are here laid afide, and the 
Soul, as well as the Body, appears the more beautiful for 3 
its Diſhabille. That Quinteſſence of earthly Happineſs, 1 
which, in warmer Climates, was exprefſed by fitting un- 
der one's own Vine, is with us more ſenſibly felt by ones 
own Fire-fide. 
THE Romans, though they received leſs Benefit from 
culinary Fire than we do, yet paid to it the greateſt Vene- 
ration ; they had not — publick Temple dedicated to 4 
the Goddeſs of it, but the Hearth in each Houſe was pecu- | # 
harly ſacred to the Penaten. Our old Women retain ſtill 
ſome Marks of that Superſtittion; who read the Fates of 
Families from a Coal, and ſee a Coffin or Purſe jump out 
juſt as their Fears or their Hopes are uppermoſt ; all | 3 
which, though it ſhews the Weakneſs of their "ry yet 4 
yu how much adapted the Fire- ſide is to promote 
ontemplation. 
BUT the Fire is not only a Friend to us in Solitude, 
it is noted, to a Proverb, to be always ſo in Company ; 
it brings us to a nearer Converſe with one another, by i 
which Means it promotes Reconcilement between Ene- 
mies, and Mirth and Society between Friends. There's 
a Sort of Sullenneſs in the T'empers of the Exgliſ, which 
the Fire ſoftens as it does Metals, and renders fit for Uſe. 
How often has there been a Room full of Viſitants, who 
could not furniſh out an Hour's Converſation, for no other 
Reaſon, but becauſe moſt of them were at too great a Di- 
ſtance from the Fire: The ſame Aſſembly, brought into 
Cloſer Order, and nearer to the Grate, has proved wonder- 
ful . a - 
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flick Chace (I hope | Nall be pardon'd my Compariſon) who 
have open with leis Fervency when they ſpread round the 
field at firſt fetting out; but when the Game is ſtarted, 
the and they ha all one Point in View, they run united in 
s of full Cry. WI. eam ſpeaking in Praiſe of a ſedentary 
Men Life, I am no: afraid to draw Compariſons from the Plea- 
heir ſures of the moit acti Our Fire- ſide diſpels no leſs the 
Gloomineſs of the Lrow, and throws upon the Counte- 
tire # nance not only the glowing Ruddineſs of Youth, but its 
wn Chearfulneſs. Here I have ſeen a gay Semicircle of La- 
t of dies reſemble the Beauties of the Kainbow without its 
the Tears; and at other I imes a Galaxy of wiute Aprons 
for more enlivening than all the Blue in the brighteſt Sky. 
The Bottle, which is generally ſuppoſed the greateſt Ce- 
; ment of good Fellowſhip, occaſions too often a turbulent 
"XX Kind of Mirth; it is an Opium to diſtemper'd Brains, 
which puts them into ſtrong Agitations for a Time, and 
then into as ſtrong a Sleep; whereas true Spirits want no 
ſuch invigorating Helps. But I need ſay no worſe of that 
EX treacherous Friend to Society, than that it excludes one 
dex from its Company, and yet united with that Sex by 
the Fire- ſide, How ſerene are our Pleaſures, and how 
innocent! We have Laughter without Folly, and Mirth 
without Noiſe: Thereby reflecting the Beams of the Sunny 
Bank before us, we make the Chimney-Corner, I will 
not ſay, in Cicero's Expreſſion, the Forge of Wit, but in 
our modern Philoſophical Term, the Focus of it. 

2 I KNOW very well I ſpeak in Behalf of the Fire-ſide 
to ſome Diſadvantage, at a Time when we are going to be 


5 leſs ſenſible of its Charms ; but our Indlinations towards 

it diſcover themſelves very viſibly at parting. How late 
4 in the Year do we „ to — endearing 
; a2 Sight? And is not that Month generally moſt fatal, that 
n threatens us with a Divorce from it? How chearfully, 
| #tter four Months Abſence which we ill ſuſtain, do we 
run again to the Embraces of our trueſt our Winter Friend? 
For my own Part, theſe Thoughts flow from a Senſe of 
: Gratitude for the paſt Pleaſure it has afforded me ; what- 
ever other Effects they may have upon the Reader, they 
: will convince the fair ane, I hope, of my Conſtancy, and 


that I am not too much diſpoſed to worſhip the Riſing 


Sun. 
From my Fire-fide, Mar. 1. | From 


S the ſollowing Letter is wrote in DHuce of the I | 
Fair Sex againſt a Common, though a7 it R. 
proach that is laid upon them, I ſhall give it for 8 
the Entertainment of this Week. The pretty Fellows, 
Who will never allow the other Sex have any Capacit; 3 
above Carning of Cambrick or raiſing of Paſte, will be 
_ ſarpriz'd at the Acquiſitions the Ladies can reach to; 
and the Ladies cannot be diſpleaſcd to find their zatu, aig "I 
Endowments fo well defended. 1 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, Ei; 


I 


1 AM not aſhamed to own, i in the IntroduQion to al 

Letter to you, that I am a faithful Admirer of the 
Ladies; and, like a Champion in their Cauſe, always Wl 
defend their Characters againſt the unjuſt Reproaches | of 
their Adverſaries. I was in Company the other After 
- noon, which was made up of both Sexes, where the Con 
verſation accidentally turned on the Superiority of Mas 
over /oman in relation to the Endiwwments of the Mind. i 
A very ſmart young Spark, juſt come from Oxford, had BY 
à Mind to diſplay all his Wit and Learning, an alledged, 20 
that exploded Doctrine was true, that Women had n 
Sculs. Miſs SaLIY Brisx ſoon confuted our young 
Legician that this was an erroneous Maxim, and prov'd, 
that they not only had Souls, but maintained that they 
were as capable, had they equal Inſtructions, of Learning, 
Arts, and the Liberal 9 as the Men. Our O- 
uian, on the contrary, was tenacious of the Doctrine he 
had in part advanced, and defy d any one to prove, by 
Reaſon, Argument, or Example, that Woman was ever 
deſign'd by Nature for Acquiſitions of Knowledge. ——1 i 
thought, Mr. STONECASTLE, that there was a fair Op- 
— to gain the Favour wes the — by 9 I 
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*X their Defence; therefore, turning to the Gentleman, I 
thus anſwer'd: 
chis Opinion which you have advanced; for 1 doubt not 
but I can ſufficiently prove, that Nomen are capable of 


. ſhe addreſs'd her Pætus, 


Ly 


* 
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extremely differ from you, Sir, in 


the higheſt Improvements and the greateſt Glory to whien 
Man can be advanced. | 


HERE I obſcrved the Fans began to /utter, and the 


e Ladics, by ſmiling at one another, teſtified a ſecret P/ea- 
| fare, which gave me new Courage thus to proceed. 


IF the Authority of a Man of great Learning and Ex- 


periènce in the World will be of any Force, I would urge 
from P/utarch the Truth of my Aﬀertion ; who, from 


the Death of the excellent Leon. ide, takes an Opportunity 
to make an admirable Diſcourſe to his Friends, of the 
equal Virtues of Man and Woman; and he doubts not, 
but if he was to compare their Lives and Actions with 


= |. each other, he could make it appear, that as Sepphu's 


Verſes were equal to thoſe of 4nacreor, io that Semiramis 
was full as magnificent as Se/e/tris, that Tauaguilia was 
as politic as King Servius, and that Portia was not in- 
ferior in Courage, in Virtue, and Manlineſ of Soul, to 


Brutus himſelf. He might here have added that pathetick 


and lovely Story of Arria : Aria, with her Huſband 
Pztus, were remarkable for their conjugal Affection, the 
Eaſineſs of their Fortunes, and an uncemmon Hoppineſs 


with which they were bleſs'd. Nero, who heard.'of 


their Felicity, which exceeded his own, and who envied 
thoſe Joys that he could not attain to, order'd them to be 
put to Death: Arria receiv'd the Command of the 
Tyrant with all the Re/o/ution of the moſt intrepid Man, 
yet with all the Tenderne/s of the moſt indulgent Wife ; 
ſhe ſaw her Huſband's Courage begin to „ag, and imagin- 
Ing it to be from a Concern for her, ſhe ſnatch'd up a 
Dagger, and plunged it in her Side ; then with a Smile 
It is not, x P=TUus, from 
the Wound which I hawe receiv'd that 1 feel any Pain; 
that which you will receive, 'tis that which grieves me. 
Thus this faithful Voman exceeded the Man both in Cou- 
rage and in Lowe. | 
BUT let us turn onr Eyes to the Holy Scriptures, and 
ſee if we can find there this notable Superiority in the Na- 


ture of Man above Woman ; I mean in their Capacities 


and 


— 
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and Faculties. Mosts aſſures us, that Voman as wel! 
as Man was created after the Image of God; if Man was 
endowed with a rational, free, and immortal Soul, fo 
was Woman ; both were made by the fame omnipotent 
Hand, and after the ſame eternal Idea; the Subjection 
was only the Puniſhment of her Fall, and not the De- 
feet of her Nature. The Su! knows no Difference of 
Sex; but that of the Woman, as it has no Bar to hinder 
its Operation, and render it leſs capable, is endowed wit 
the laue Faculties and Power. 3 
- 41 ACKNOWLEDGE that many of the Antients have 
ſpoke much to the Reproach of the Sex; and the M- 
derns, who take every Thing for granted which they 
find deliver'd down to them, have brought the ſame Ac- FF 
cuſations, that they are aweak in Council, deficient in 
Courage, inordinate in their Poſions, mutable in their 
Wills, and unfit for Government. For this Reaſon the 
polite Greeks deſpiſed them; and the Ræmans made Laus 
that they ſhou'd have Gaaraiaus even in their grown Age 
and Hidowwhoed. Againſt all theſe we ſhall need no 
other Proof than the Examples of Vomen, who have 
attained the higheſt Glory for publick Virtues ; for, it 
I prove /ome of the Sex to have been ſo, I maintain my 
Propoſition, that the Sex is capable of being /o. 8 
. WHAT Excellence is there in Man which is not in 
Woman? Is it I dam, Diſcretion, or Policy? The Sa- 
ered Hiftory, in the Character of Abigail, ſays, ſhe was 
a Vena of a gad Underfianding, and of a beautiful 
Countenance, and her Story all along makes good the 
firſt Part of her Character. Her Huſband was a churliſn, 
rich Fool, who had unadviſedly drawn upon himſelf 
the Rage of David, a King in Arms; the Servants | 
knowing Nabal's Temper and Incapacity for good Advice, 
one of them acquaints his Lady with what had happen d 
mne immediately apprehends the Danger, and prevents it; 
ſhe commands ſome of her Family to attend her, and, with 
a rich Preſent in her Hand, meets Dawid in his Way to 
NabaPs Houſe, full of Anger and Reſolution to deſtroy it: 
But Abigail is ſo perfectly ſkill'd in the Manner how to 
frame her Deportment and Speech, that ſhe ſoon ſoftens the 
. enraged Soldier. As ſoon as ſhe ſees the King, with the 
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Torſe, and falls proftrate before him: Her Beauty, her 
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ords, but chiefly her Wiſdom, prevail'd on him, who 


came to be the Deſtroyer of her and her Family, to be 
the Defender of it. This may be ſaid to be a Family 


WE Caſe, and nothing more than what Fondneſs and Love of 


her Huſband prompted her to. But Plutarch gsves an 
Inſtance of Wiſdom in the whole Body of the Celtic Wo- 
men, who, when their Country was torn into Diviſions 
and Ciail War, would not deſiſt from their Importunity 
and Mediation 'till their Arms were laid down, and a gene- 

ral Peace ſettled in all their Cities and Families; which 
Action was ſo great, and ſo acceptable a Service to their 
Country, that it grew into a Cuſtom among them to ad- 
mit and ſummon their Women to Council. So that in the 
League which they long after made with Hannibal, this 
FF was one Article F the Celiæ baue any Manner of 


Complaint againſt the Carthaginians, the Cartbaginian 
Commander in Spain ſpull judge it But if the Carthagi- 
nians have any Thing to lay to the Charge of the Celtæ, it 
Hall be brought before the CELTIC WOMEN. | 
NOR have Women leſs Share in Learning than in 
Wiſdom and Diſcretion. Ihe antient Mythologifts made 
Minerva the Goddeſs, as well as Atoilo the God of Learn- 
ing. In Holy Writ we find Heldah the Propheteſs, who 


lud ina College, conſulted by the greateit Stateſmen of 


her Time and Country. It was Aſpatia who inſtructed -. 
Pericles, a Man as eminent for his Oratory as his Mar- 
tial: Expeditions. It was Cornelia, the Mother of the 
Graccbi, was ſo great a Miſtreſs of Eleguence and Learn- 
ing, that ſhe inſtructed both her Sons, and enabled them 
to make a conſiderable Figure in the Forum; and Athe- 
nais roſe to the Eaſtern Empire by the Force of her 
Learning, tho' the Daughter of a mean Athenian. 

NOR have our own Times wanted ſuch Ornaments of 
the Sex; nor has our own Nation: Why need I mention 
our Chudlcigh's, Finche's, Eehn's, Singer's ? Since, had 1 
nam'd Mrs. Barber only, who has /atcly publiſh'd ſome 
Poems, you would allow ſhe excells moſt of our preſent 
Poets: And what is particular, to her Honour be it 
known, that ſhe never ftoops, for an infamous Applauſe, 
to thoſe- Looſeneſſes from which ſa many of Sexes | 
have deriv'd all their Tant. | 

| I ENOW 
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I KNOW that few Men will allow it proper that 


Namen ſhould employ their Time in the Study of Litera- 
twre ; but I am of a contrary Opinion; and in my next 
Epiſtle I will ſhew, that as the Fair Sex are capable of 
being improv'd by Arts and Learning, the Study of 
them is no Ways improper. Till when, I ſhall remain, 


Dur conſtant Reeder, 


W. FAIRLOVE. 


Heu patrie ! heu plebes ſcelerata & prava favoris. 

| ; | Sil. Ital. 

Ales ! to what a depraved and falſe Taſte are the com- 
mon People devoted ! 


From my Chambers, Lincoln's Inn, Wedneſday Evening. 


HERE are not only in every Age, but almoſt 
every Year, Words, Terms, and Expre/jions 


which become the favourite Mode of Speech, - 


and which make our Language have as many Changes as 
our Faſhions. It would be impoſlible to enumerate all 
the Words which have been in Vogue for a few Years 
laſt paſt, and which have had their Run through Perſons 


of all Ranks and Denominations ; for in Sp-aking, as in 
Dreſs, there is a regular Kind of Courſe. - A new Word 


at St. James's, like a new Cut of the Sleeve, is ſome 
Time before it makes its Way to the City; from the Cizy 


it proceeds to the Country, and travels, by ſet Stages, thro! 


the whole Kingdom, and is gradually uſed by the whole 
People. Of all our favourite Words lately, none has been 
more in Vogue, nor ſo long held its Eſteem, as that of 
Tas TE. A Porm or TasTE, wrote by a favourite 


Author, ſeemed firſt to bring it into Faſhion. Another 
Poet, finding the Succeſs of that Piece, wrote one which 
he called The Man of Toaftc, and ſtill brought the Word 
more into Uſe. When it became general, and an entire 
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fayourite Expreſſion in the Town, a Dramatick Author 
embraced the lucky Opportunity, and brought it on the 
Stage, and not injudiciouſly gave his Play the Name of 
The Man of Taſte. It has now introduced ſo much Po- 
liggn2's among us, that we have ſcarce a grave Matron 
at C-vent-Gard:n, or a jolly Dame at Stocks-Market, but 


what is elegant enough to have a Taſte for Things. 1 


could inſtance ſome Examples to what an Abuſe this Word 
is deſcended ; but ſhall, for the preſent, more agreeably 
entertain my Readers with the following Letter, which 
is a juſt Satire on the preſent Taſte and Judgment of the 
Engliſh Nation. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E; 


S | | 
A the Word Taſte is lately grown into univerſal Uſe, 


the Frequency of the Expreſſion flung me the other Da 
into ſome Reflections on the real Taſte and Judgment of 
our Nation: If you may think my Thoughts, though 


not entirely regular, any Way juſt or agreeable, do 
me the Fayour to give them a Place in your Lucubra- 


Has. 


2 


modern Writers is low and deſpicable: I acknowledge 


that the ordinary Genius of our Authors appears indiffe- 
rent enough, but it is certain, that thoſe who are diſtin- 


guithed among us are not liable to this Cenſure. There 
arg Writers who have lately produced ſome fine Pieces, 
which have been juſtly efteemed ; I need not, I believe, 
mention all theſe Pieces, when I inform you I mean thoie 


publiſh'd by the Author of the Ey on Man. As for the 
Writers for the Stage, I can't think there is ſo much a 
Deficiency of Genius in them, as a Deficiency of Tafte in 


an Audience. It is the Intereit of Dramatick Writers to 
pleaſe, and while they can do it at ſo cheap a Rate, by 
indulging the Town in Whims and extravagant Produc- 
tions, they will not care to run the Hazard of Writing 


regular. They compoſe their Pieces to the Tafte of the 


Times, 


and the Senſe of it as univerſally laid Claim to; 


LS 


4 


AS much as the preſent Age lays a Claim to Tafte, : 
upon Examination, I am afraid, they have but little or 
no Title to it: It is a Complaint that the Genizs of our 
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Times, and therefore, a Production of this Nature often 


meets with Applauſe'one Seaſon, which is condemn'd as a 


bad one the next: On the contrary, when an Audience has 


render d Juſtice to ſome deſerving Author, their Change 
of Tafte, that is, their natural Levity, will not ſuffer 
him long to enjoy the Reputation they have given him. 
There is nothing more ſubjeR to the Inequality of Judg- 


ment, than the Writings of Authors. It is not long ſince 


the AcniiLtEs of Mr. Gay was admired, and, in 
Spight of a falling off from the Humour he had before 
ſnewn, notwithſtanding there was no Plot, and little to 
mom in any one Scene, it- had a Run of about thirty 

lights, to crowded Audiences : That ſame Piece is now 
never exhibited ; it's cry'd down by every Verſifier in 
the Town, without any Reſpect to the Applauſe they were 
before ſo laviſh of. I could give other Inſtances of the 
Fickleneſs of 'my Countrymen's Judgment in relation to 
ſome preſent Writers; but I chuſe to forbear, and con- 


ſider in the Stead the variable T afte our Connoiſſeurs have 
lately ſhewn in Mufich. A few Years ago we were dre 


mad after Italian Operas ; the Theatres were deſerted, an 

nothing but the Warbling of an Eunuch could have any 
Pewer-to pleaſe: The Beggar's Opera turned the Scale, 
and the whole Town at once altered their Judgment ; no- 
thing then was thought more ridiculous than an Halian 


Air; nothing more captivating than the Tune of an old 


Engliſh Ballad : The whole Bean Monde immediately 


gave over humming / Caro, Caro fi, and Pretty Polly Say, 


was ſubſtituted in its Room. en Engliſb Ballads had 


loſt their Novelty, the more refined Part of the Town loſt 


their Tafte for them: They could no longer bear the 
Thoughts that the Genius of the Nation was grown ſo 
deprav'd, as to prefer ſuch paltry Sonnets to the Muſick 
and Voices of Italy: Foreign Operas again came into 
Vogue, and have remained ſo ever fince. Laſt Year the 
Taſte of the Town was ſhewn by admiring the Excellence 
of FarIinELLt: Every one was laviſh in his Praiſe, 
and the Criticks in publick affirm'd, that /ta/y never be- 
fore produced any one like him, and never would again. 


Vet we have another Eunuch lately arrivid, who exceeds 


Fax XIII: The Taſte of the I own already begins to 
alter, and I don't doubt but it will be as impolite in aWeek 
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not to commend Signor Cox ri, as it was laſt Year not 


to be raviſh'd with FaxinELLI. The Foreigners know 


the Taſte of the Engliſb better than the Eng/;/4 do them- 
ſelves : They find it conſiſts in Nowelty, and they are 
ſure to hit it if they can but ſupply us with ſomething 
av. Tis hence the /aft Italian Singer is, for a Time, 


reckon'd the %, and that a French Rope-Dancer and 


Tumbler is look'd on with Pleaſure and Admiration. 
SINCE then we may ſce on what the general Taſte 
of the Engliſh is founded, (a Love of Newelty) we may 
conclude, that good Judges of Writing are as rare as good 
Authors, and it is as difficult to find Judgment in one, as 
Genius in the other. Every one endeavours to give a Re- 


_ putation to what pleaſes him, and therefore it happens, 
that the Many value that moſt which is moſt agreeable 


to their ill Judgment and moderate Underſtanding, They 
cannot bear long the ſame Taſte for any Thing; and the 


Merit they are accuſtomed to, forms, with Time, an envi- 


ous Habit, and the vaJuable Pieces they have applauded, 
make no more Impreſſions as geed; they bring a Diſtaſte, 
as old. Thoſe, on the contrary, which deſerve no Eſteem, 
are not leſs rejected as bad, than ſought after as new. 

I WOULD not be thought to lay it down as 2 


Truth, that there are in England no juſt Judges: There 


are ſome who never ile any Thing that ought to pen, 
and are never pleas'd with what is ring and ab/urd ; 
but the Multitude, either ignorant or prepofleſs'd, bear 
down the Current of fal/e Taſte thoſe few who have a 
better Knowledge than themſelves. Me 
THERE is another Inſtance of Eng/i Taſte which 
I cannot paſs over: It is a paſſionate Affection for what is 
done in any other Time but our own, and an utter Diſ- 
like for whatever is done in the preſent. This may ſeem 


to contradict what I ſaid in relation to our Countrymen's 


Love for Novelty: Rut I mean it to have regard only to 


Comedies. How many are play'd as Stock Plays, and ap- 


prov'd of, becauſe approv'd of in the laſt Age, which if 
they were now to be brought as new. ones, they would 
not be ſuffer'd: to be heard through: They will a 
Iriters of the laſt Age, and condemn all of this. Phe 
chief Obſtacle of their Eſteem is, to /ive ; the molt. fa- 


rourable Recommendation is, to have been ; They will 
b. 1 Yor: £C com- 
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commend, after Death, the Man whom, when living 
they unjuſtly cenſured. 

AS 1 have endeavour'd to ſhew what is the Foible in 
what we call 74e, I would briefly mark out a Way to 
form a juit Taſte. To form a ſound Judgment of Men or 
their Yorks, it is neceſiary to conſider them by them- 

ſelves: To have a Contempt or Reſpect for Things paſt 
according to their little Worth, or their Deſert : Nor 
mould what is #-av be oppoſed through a Spirit of Avcr- 
on, nor be prais'd through a Fondneſs for Nowe/ty. Na- 
ture ſhould be the only Rule by which we ſhould judge; 
and when an Author keeps ſtrict to that, he ought in Ju- 
Rice to hit the Ta/te of the Age. 
BUT while I am giving Rules by which People are to 
know when they ought mm be pleaſed, I myſelf may mot 
diſpleaſe them: Therefore, Sir, leſt my Notions ſhould Þ 
not be agreeable to the Tafie of your Readers, I ſhall Þ 
wonclude myſelf | 


Teur humble Servant, and 
Conflant Reader, 


M1iso0-MoDERN TASTE, 
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Credula res amor eft. Utinam temeraria dicat 
Criminibus falſis inſimulaſſe virum. Ovid. Epiſt. 
So credulous is Love, I wiſh it might be ſaid, 
The Charge was raſhly, and moſt falſly, laid. 


From my Chambers, Lincoln's-· Inn, Wedneſday Evening. 


AM never better pleas'd than when I receive any 
Letters from my fair Correſpondents ; they have ſuch 
an artleſs Manner in the Delivery of their Thoughts, 
yet with ſomething ſo pathetick, that they always ſeen. to 
write the real Sentiments of their Hearts. I have receiv'd 
* two 
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two Letters laſt Week of this Kind, which require im- 


mediate Conſideration ; therefore, to obiige the Ladies, 
I have inſerted them in this Paper, and hope they will 
have a proper Effect. Sa 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, Eſq; 


SIR, 
HE generous Sentiments of Humanity, but more 
particularly the Care and Tenderne/s for our Sex, 
which runs through your Writings, has embolden'd me 
to become your Correſpondent: J have a Complaint to 
make of a Wrong, which, if it is in any one's Power, it is 
in yours only to redreſs : It is of the Perfidy of a Huf. 
band who abuſes my Bed.; but in ſuch a Manner, that 
my Life is grown a Burthen, and I am become the moſt 
miſerable of Women : I am confident no Wife who has 
the leaſt Love for her Huſband could, without the utmoſt 
Concern, even hear of his Falſhood ; yet Prudence might 
ſo far direct her, that if ſhe had not undoubted Proofs of 
his Treachery, ſhe could keep her Suſpicions and Diſ- 
content within her own Boſom : Ga/lantry among the 
Men is at preſent ſo faſhionable, that a Breach of the 


moſt ſacred Tie is accounted no Crime: But the Perfidy 


and Imprudence of the Man of whom I complain, can 
have no Colour of ſuch Pretence to juſtify kis baſe Pro- 
ceedings; Intrigue, and the Purſuit of omen, either in 
an equal Station as myſelf, or even of an equal Beauty, 
with Reluctance I would attribute to the Mode of the Age 
but how can I account for his abuſing me with my own 
Servant Maids, but by the natural Vicioufurſs of his 
T-mper. Mr. Spec, there is not a Servant ] can take 
into my Houſe, but he'll either frighten them away with 


his Attempt to ruin them, or keep them as his Mr es, 


under my Noſe : You may be aſſur'd that I ſpend my 
Life miſerable enough, for I have not Power enough to 
diſcharge them; and tho he is complaiſant to theſe mean, 
worthleſs Wretches, he is a perfect Tyrant over me: Nor 
is it 2 Tyranny only that I am borne down with; but 
the very Wenches, with whom he has kis Amours, take 
upon em all the inſolent Airs they can ſhew ; with a 
ſaucy Impertinence they reply to whatever I aſk, or 
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whatever I order them to do.— The other Day I bid the 
impudent Baggage, who lives with me at preſent, per- 
form ſome neceſlary Buſineſs of the Family, which ſhe 
abſolutely denied ; and on my ſpeaking ſomewhat rough 
to her — ſhe told me, ſhe would not bear it, but tell her 

Maſter of the ill Uſage I gave her. I will not enume- 
rate any more out of the thouſand and thouſand Circum- 
ſtances J could mention. You may gueſs at my Misfor- 
tunes, and J hope will partly relieve them by publiſhing 
this and your Remarks upon it, which I earneſtly deſire 
you would do ſpeedily, in Pity to, 


Yeur conſtant Reader, 


r 1 


MART HoRN RR. 


T HE Condition of this Lady is truly melancholy, 
and the Treatment of her Huſband carries with it ſuch a 
Mixture of Folly and Barbarity, that I know not in what 
Manner to write, that it may have a proper Effect on his 
_ Temper : I ſuppoſe he is, or thinks he is, a Man of Wi? 
and Gallantry; but let me tell him, it is but a dirty 
Kind of Tofte, to long to drink out of an He/pital Black- 
Fact, or a Bedlam Horn of Small Beer, when a Fenice 
Glaſs of neat Wine is ſet before him: I hope, on due 
- Conſideration, he will alter his Conduct, leſt his Fo'ly 
ſnonld be parallel to a filly whimſical Lord's, who cut 
down a fair flouriſhing Tree, that bore delicious Fruit, 
only to plant a Crab Stump in its Room, I would have 
this Gentleman conſider, before he falls more ſeverely 
under my Cenſure, that to continue ſuch a ſordid Slawe 
to Lis Paſſion, is to degrade his Creation into the Scale 
with that of Beaſts, who are hurried only by their brau- 
tal Scnſe and Appetite, with Excluſion both of Judgment 
and Reaſon. I ſhall expect to hear a different Ac- 
count of his Behaviour to his Wife, or he ſhall be ex- 
poſed in a future Paper, in a Manner that will be no 
way agreeable to him. 
MV next Correſpondent has a Complaint, though of a 
different Nature, which deſerves equal Conſideration ; 
for I can no more eſteem an wngenerous Lower, than 3 
felſe brutal Huſband, | 1 
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To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


Mr. STONECASTLE, 

[| SHALL begin with telling you what may Surprize 

you, that what you have recommended to our Sex as 
the only Method to true Happineſs, has made me unhappy 
— A Love of Virtue. To explain this Riddle : 
I have, for ſome Time, been addreſis'd by a young Gentle- 
man, in whom all Charms ſeem'd to meet for my Undo- 
ing: His Converſation was genteel and engaging ; his 
Per/on form'd to pleaſe, but his Soul fill'd with Treachery 
and Hypocriſy. Such was the Man, who, after fre- 
quent Viſits, and conſtant Pretenſions to honourable Lowe, 
won ſo far upon my Aﬀections, as to make me confeſs 
the Eſteem I had for him : Scarce had he gain'd this 
Confeſſion from me, but this artful zreacherovs Creature 
chang'd the Scene : At the next Viſit he began a Conver- 
ſation which ſurprized me ; for he ridiculed Marriage as 
the Invention of Prieſtcraſt, an Impoſition on Mankind, 
and that true Lowe required no ſuch Ties. In ſhort, 
with a great deal of Gravity, he would have perſuaded 
me to have yielded up my Honour. Believe me, Sir, 
this unexpected Propoſal ſtruck me with ſo much Horror, 
that I could not immediately make him any Anſwer; 
but when I had a little recover d myſelf, I ſhew'd ſuch 
a Deteſtation to his Diſcourſe, and urged ſuch Reaſons 
againſt him, that he aſk'd Pardon in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
Terms, and own'd himſelf convinced of his Error: 
Pleas'd with the imaginary Conqueſt, I readily forgave 
him. Several Days paſs'd, and nothing but the moſt ſo- 
lemn Proteſtations of wvirtueus Lowe and Efteem were 
utter'd by him; till being alone with him one Evening, 
he endeavour'd to poſſeſs that by Force, that he could not 
gain by falſe Vcaus and falſer Arguments : But I was again 
Conqueror, and Fool enough again to forgive him. If 
the moſt modeſt Behaviour, and tendereſt Expreſſions, were 


a Sign of real Lowe, he, for ſome Time, ſhew'd it; but 


it was only to introduce another Artifice, in a Manner he 
hoped would ſucceed : He own'd he thought Marriage 
the only ſolid Happineſs, and deſired I would give my 
Conſent to-have him : My Heart would not let me deny 
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what it ſo much wiſh'd for; I conſented immediately, 
and he fix'd the Day: We join'd Hands to make the En- 
gagement more ſacred ; but while he graſp'd mine, look- 
ing eagerly upon me, he cry'd, in a tender Tone of 
Voice =— New, new, my Dear, abe are, in the Sight of 
Heaven, a&ually Man and Wife; you have now nothing 
to fear on Account of y:ur Virtue ; for what before would 
bade been your Diſhonour, is now become your Duty: 
De q me no lens er thoſe Pleaſures which now I have a juſt 
Claim ro, and which I will euer repay with mutual Love 
and mutual Conſtancy, or may Heaven pour on me all the 
Curſes —— Here I interrupted him, and bid him not call 
down for Vengeance on his Head : 7 /ze, Sir, ſaid I, 
your Defign, and that you are not ſhock'd to deſire Heaven 
to be a Witneſs to your Falſbod; you deſign not to marry 
me; for auculd yew think me worthy to be your Wife, when 
you had found me wicked enough to be What I can- 
not name 19 508. No, Sir, you are baſe enough to be 
bent on my Ruin, but at leaſt it ſpall be innocent: I haut 
been au. ak encugh to have confeſs d I low'd you, I do fo; 
but wnicſs you intend to perform your Promiſe, never ſee me 
more; I all bear the Pain of lofing the Man I eſteem, 
brit never can the Refledtion of the Loſs of my Virtue, ——» 
On this he proteſted his Intentions were ſtill honourable, 
and I ſhould ſoon be convinced they were. We parted ; 
I in Hopes of being happy, he with a Deſign never to 
ſee me more, for the next, the next Morning he ſent mg 
the following Billet. 


.MADAM, . 
: OUR Notions of Virtus and mine don't at all 
agree; nor do our Sentiments about Marriage; in 
Complaiſance I gave up the Argument; but here I ſhall 
take the Liberty to tell you, I never intend to marry ; 
therefore you'll be troubled with no more Occafions to 


ſhew your Virtue to (once) 


Teure, 
8. F. 


YOU ſee, Mr. SPECTATOR, the Falſhood of this 
Man; yet I cannot bat love him, as far as is conſiſtent 


with the Rules of Honour: He does not want — 
there 
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therefore I am not without Hopes, that if you ſhould 
print this, and only tell him, that he has not ated like a 
Gentliman, nor a Man of common Hon-fty, it would bring 
him to Reflection, and a juſt Senſe of his Errors : It 
might convince him that it is a Barbarity ſo baſely to 
leave me, after he has had Art enough to win my Affecti- 
ons, by a Pretence to the moſt wirtucus Pafſion : How- 
ever, it may have this Effect, that though he may never 
ſce me again, he may alter his Conduct, and attempt no 
more to abuſe any other Lady's Credulity, and render 
her as unhappy, if not more miſerable, than 


LUCIANA. 


I AM afraid, from the Picture Luctaxa has given 
of her Lover, there is not much to be hoped from his 
Reflections; he ſeems a downright Libertines; who tus 
Art enough to deceive, and Baſencſs enough ruin any 
Woman he likes: Yet, if he is not an abſolute Profli- 
te, the Steadineſs of the Lady's Virtue, join'd to the 
enderneſs ſhe expreſſes for him, muſt have ſome Effet 
on his Heart. Honour and Honefty (if to either he makes 
Pretence) will induce him to make Reparation to a Wo- 
man whom he has injured by deceiving. But ſhould he 
be ſuch an abandon'd Wretch as to think he has done no 
Aa of Injuſtice, nor that thoſe Yows he ſwore, nor that 
ſolemn Engagement he made are any way binding, Luci- 
Axa, inſtead of thinking herſelf nba ppy, ſhould return 
Thanks to Heaven for the Eſcape ſne has had; for a 
Man of ſuch Principles, whenever he marries, will prove 

2 bad when a Huſtaid, as he was pernicious when a 
er. | * 
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Aſperitas agreſtis et inconcinna 
Her. Lib. 1. Fpiſt. 13: 


Ruftic, inclegant, unccatb. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


Mr. Syxc, 

S by your Office you are C:»/cr of the Manners, av 
A well as Morals of Mankind, I know not to whom 
| more properly to make my Complaint than your” 
Worſhip : If I am not miſtaken, you ſome Time ago 
favour'd your Readers with the Art of modern Converſa- 
tion, in which you ridiculed ſcveral Foibles and Indeco- 
rums of both Sexes ; but the Topick was ſo general, that. 
' ſeveral Inconſiſtencies eſcaped your Cenſure. There 1s 

one Maxim to ſupport Vi. wel Humour in Converſation, 
with which I have been but lately made acquainted, and 
which, as yet, perhaps, has not reach'd your Know- 
ledge ; but that you may the better judge whether it is 
either Wit or Humour, I muſt acquaint you with my 
Caſe. I happen'd lately to fall into a mix'd Company, 
among which was a North Country *Squire, juſt come to 
Town ; who, when the Cup had gone freely round, to 
Mew us Lordoners he had as much Sex/e as any of us all, 
reſolv'd to give us ſome publick Proofs of it: This 
Gentleman, I found, was, in his ova Country, a-repu- 
ted Wit, but his Hancur, I ſoon perceiv'd, conſiſted in 
the Activity of his Body, and Thickneſs of his Bone ; and 
to ſhew himſelf vcry auizry, he had nothing to do dut to 
ſhew himſelf very frong ; He therefore not only threw 
down one, by a Slight he was Maſter of in Wreſtling, 
and, with abundance of Vit, hoiſted another up in the 
Air, but he gave us ſeveral farther Proofs of the Spright- 
lineſs of his Genius, by a great many Leaps he made, 
about a Yard high, and with this artful Deſign, to fall 


e (on Purpoſe) on ſomebody's Toes ; Which 


inge- 
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ingenious Fancy was applauded by thoſe who did not feel 
the Sarcaſm of his jeſt: As for my Part, as I was the 
chief Subject of the Gentleman's Satire and Raillery, I 
could by no Means join in the general Laugh, nor havg 
Complaiſance enough to applaud what he, it ſeem'd, 
call d Wit and Humour.—— Now, Mr. SPEC, if this 
Toc-Xind of Repartee is to paſs for Wit and Humour, con- 
ſider only what Number of his Majeſty's Liege Subjects 
will be excluded from being witty in Converſation : 
Therefore, grave Sir, I humbly pray that you, by Vir- 
tue of „our Spectatorial Authority, ſhall prohibit this 
active Kind of Wit, and publickly forbid, ia your man- 
datory Letters, any one to eſteem giving another a Fa 
to be Vit, or breaking his Toes to pals for Humour. 
By this Prohibition your Worſhip may ſecure your 61 
Toes, as well as, for the future, thoſe of 


. May the 25th, Your humble Servant, 
Weftminſier, J gen Sans 


ACCORDING to Mr. SLtxDer's Deſire, I think 
it entirely proper to lay an Injunction on the ſmart Fel- 
lows who are inclined to make a Figure in this vigorous 
Kind of Wit, not to proceed : It is a Humour which, if 
propagated into a Faſhion, may be attended with tragical 
Conſequences in this Metropolis, where the Inhabitants 
have ſo ſacred a Regard for their Tocs, that the leaſt 
Teuch upon them is look'd on as ſo great an Affront, that 
that they muſt revenge it at the Hazard of their Lives. 
But as there are ſome merry diſpos'd People who would 
as ſoon loſe their Life as their Jet, I take upon me to 
affirm, that jumping on a Man's Foot is no 7-/, or Vit, 
or Humour, if practiſed. on any one within forty Miles of 
London. Beyond that Diſtance I will indulge all Plaugh- 
men, and Cruntry Squires, to be as witty as they are ro- 
buſt; and the breaking a Toe or Shin ſhall not endanger 
the Wit, who did it only in the Gaity of his Heart, the 
breaking of his Head, But yet I muſt lay this Reſtraint 
on 'my Country Wits, that this rough Merriment ſhall no 
where be eſteem'd Humour, bat at Wakes, &c, where they 
may meet with thoſe who are their March in their face» 
tious Witticiſms, and return the Jeſt with eqzal Siri and 
INV C5 Ad. vit 
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Ageivity. As for my Northern 'Squire, of whom my 
Correſpondent complains, I muſt for his own Sake in- 
form him, that the Men of Spirit here have no Notion 
of a witty Caper, but may, inſtead of another Jump, re- 
turn his Repartee with a violent Motion of the Arm: If 
from a Habit or natural-Flow of Genius he cannot give 
over being ſo a&ively humorous, I muſt recommend him 
to the Converſation of the Dancing-Mafters of the Town, 
and the Harleguins and the Pierrots of the 7 heatres, who 
are the only People I know of, whoſe Vit entirely lies 
z. low their Kaces. | 


” BY — — 
e 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E/; 


SIR, 
F your Predeceſſor, or rather the Founder of your 
Spectatorial Scheme, who, about twenty Years ago, re- 
form'd the Follies of the Town, has an Authority with 
you, it is not abſurd to lay before you a Complaint 
which he would not only receive but redreſs. It is a 
little Aﬀair in private Life, but the Inconvenience I re- 
ceive from it, and the Apprehenſion I have of its be- 
coming a publick Evil, will juſtly entitle you to take it 
under Conſideration. You muſt know I am a Tradeſman 
in F e who frequent a Coffee -Houſe near the 
Temple, where a many W:ts, and Fellows, of 
char learned 8 reſort to, and — I ſome- 
times fall into Converſation with them. I am not a Vi: 
indeed, nor do I pretend to it; yet I have Seaſe enough 
to know when I am impoſed on : A young Barriſter has 
lately taken it into his Head to contradict every Thing 1 
ſay, and to prove that I underſtand nothing of Politicks, 
of Religion, of Action, or even of my own Trade, 
Books. I often would have reſented the Affront in a pro- 
per Manner, but he has ſuch a Sa/we for the moſt pro- 
vokings Things he ſays, that I know not how to ſhew I 
am a#ronted ; for whenever he has rais'd a Laugh again 
ze, and ſees that I am in a Paſſion, he cries out with a 

| Smile, No Offence, I hope, dear Mr. TtsTv. 
What can I do then, but anſwer, No, 20, i Offence, 


Sir: 
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Sir. Yet this won't ſatisfy him, in five Minutes after, 
he'll ſay ſome ſhocking ſneering Sarcaſm on me, and tag 
it again with No Offence, Sir, I hope. Look ye, 
Mr. Sc, this No Offence, dcar Sir, is ro wing into a 
witty Kind of Humour; and a Man will always be af- 
fronted with that palliating Concluſion, without ever 
being able to ſhew his Reſentment: Therefore I inſiſt 


upon it that you tell theſe ite, that their No Offence, 


dear Sir, is not ſufficient Satisfaction for the antecedent 
Injury, and that you will not allow it to be any Humour : 

But if you ſhould, I will not, but be very much offended 
at their No Offence, as they ſhall find whenever _ 1 


the * again upon, 


Tours, : 
Dan. TzsTY. 
P. S. I concluded à little too haſtily ; for I n 


take your Advice in this Affair. 


I AM glad to find my Friend TEST x's Poſtſcript in 
another Style than the 9797 of his Letter; = 
wiſe, from bis haſty Temper, and the young Barriſter's 
Jocularity, ſomething dangerous might have enſued. Ag 
for the Words, No Offence, 1 hope, they were originally 
my old Friend's, Sir WIL TuT WiTwouD's, in The Way 
of the World; avs I can. by no Means condemn them, 
they aſk, Pardon for any Offence committed, and 
much to preſerve Peace and Amity in. all Diſputes, and 
argumentative Controverſies. I would adviſe Mr. Testy, 
if he cannot bear the Wit of the young Gentleman he 
complains of, not to make Choice of his Converſation ; 
for, as near as I can gueſs at Mr. 'T'ssTY's Temper, they 
are the only proper Words that can be uſed by whoever 
contradie; him, and inſtead of cenſuring the bringing 
them into Vogue, I cannot but think but by proper b 


= they might, be of general Service in p 


erſation. 


Nyte 
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Nunquam minus Solus, quam cum Solus. 
Cic. de Offic. Lib. 3. 


Newer leſi alone, than when alone. 
From my Chambers, Lincoln's-Inn,” Wedneſday Everiag. 


HE Motto, which I have choſe as proper for this 
Day's Paper, is a Maxim which very few of our 
a. modern fine Gentlemen and Ladies may approve 
of; but ſhudder at the Doctrine when I acquaint them it 
was the Saying of a Philoſopher, who was of a gloomy 
Temper enough to advance, that a Man was never leſs 
alone, than when alone. As much a Paradox as this may 
at firſt ſeem, the Truth of it will evidently appear after 
a ſhort Examination: If to be Maſter of one's own 
Time and Actions is an Inſtance of Liberty, we cannot 
enjoy. a Freedom, which all Mankind ſeem to defire, 
among a Number of Companions ; I am therefore often 
ſurprized when I ſee the Generality of the World run 
into a voluntary Slavery, and, from a falſe Notion of 
enjoying every Hour of their Life in Pleaſure, never 
know an agreeable Moment in it. Whoever lives in a 
Crowd is conſequently a Slave; and tho* he may think, 
from the Compliments paid him, and the Civilities with 
which he is treated, that he is his own Maſter; yet when 
he is hinder'd from going where he intended, or doing 
what otherwiſe he would, he can no longer call himſelf 
free, but muſt acknowledge he is a Dependant on the 
Caprices of others, through a modiſb Complaiſance, and 
his Life, at beſt, is but a continued Scene of a coartiy 
Bondage. | <4 = 
FR OM different Cauſes People are apt to become this 
Sort of Slaves ; ſome from the Fondneſs of Popularity, 


ſome from the Pride of ever having a Levee of Folloævers, 
| | but 
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but moſt I befieve from an Impatience of being at any 
Time by themſelves. 

FROM a Fondneſs of being popular it 1s that my 
Lord Nexwwtitle lives at home in the midſt of a Multitude ; 
his Dreſſing Room is every Day filled with People who 
come to pay their Adoration to the Idol of the Place, 
and who in Return graciouſly repays every Bow with a 
condeſcending Smile ; he talks to all equally, and equally 
profeſſes a Friendſhip for all; he never appears duiatif-" 
fed at any Requeſt, nor ever lets any one go from him 
diſſatisfied by his Refuſal to ſerve them : At different 
Times he gives his Honour to two Rivals who are in 
Competition for the ſame Poſt, to ſerve them both, tho? 
he never intends to ſerve either of them: When the Buſi- 
neſs of his own Lewee 1s over, he hurries to another, 
where among an equal Multitude, he pays ſuch Adora- 
tion to another as he before received himſelf. From 
thence to Court, from Court to the Senate, from the Se; 

nate-Houſe to Dinner, where Engagements are made to 
paſs the reſt of the Day : In a perpetual Variety of Com- 
pany thus my Lord would enjoy himſelf ; but ſo ſucceſs- 
ful is he in his Pleaſures, 1o large in his Retinue of 
Dependants, Followers, Friends and Companions, that he 
has no Enjoyment at all: He would be thought to live 
to the World, and to gain this Character is in a conſtant 
Hurry and Fatigue : He would feem to have Liberty and 
Leiſure enough to ſerve all Men, but to make a preper 
Uſe of his ow: Time he has none. : 12 

HOW contrary, but how much more amiable is the 
Character of Sir William Manly: Without a rigid Se- 
verity and affected Hatred to the World, he dares oww 
he is a Lover of Solitude and Contemplation ; he 1s <well= 
bred, but yet has not ſo much Complaiſance as to let every 
tmpertinent rob him of that Time which he knows how 
to employ ; he is learned, but chuſes not to make a Shew. 
of it in a miſcellaneous Converſation, and enjoy the dull 
Praiſes of Blockheads to gain by them a Character of a 
Vit; tho' a Friend to 1 Society, yet ſometimes 
to any Society he prefers a Receſs; for as he can be 
agreeable to his Acqunintance, ſo he can be agreeable to 
h;mſclf; in his own Breaſt he confiders the Characters of 
Mankind, and ſets before his Eyes the Vices, Fellies, 

ph | Whims, 
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bim, Humours, Arts and Depravities of human Va- 
ture: Thus in his moſt retired Moments he has moſt Com- 
pany, in his deepeſt Solitude he is in the greateſt Hurry, 
and like Scirio, the Author of my Mot:o, knows how 
to be /zaft alone, when he is alone. 

I COULD carry this Eſſay to a farther Length, 
but muſt give Place to my Correſpondents, whoſe Let- 
ters drew me into this Track of Thought, and which 
will better illuſtrate what I intended to ſay on this 


Subject. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


SIX, 


WAs lately left Heir to a conſiderable Eſtate in a 

County ſome Diſtance from Lou Don; and conſe- 
quently, when I went down to take Poſſeſhon of it, I 
xeceiv'd and paid Viſits in a great Number; I imagin'd 
this was only common Civil::y to a Stranger, and the 
Fatigue of continually being in a great Company was to 
be of no longer Duration than till I had been introduc'd 
to all the neighbouring Gentlemen: But my Seward, 
Sir, has undeceiv'd me, and ſays it is the Com of the 
Country to live in this Manner to keep up the old Engi 
Heſpitality. No Man has a more real Britiſb Heart than 
myſelf; but am I, to prove myſelf a Friend to my Coun- 
try, to be an Enemy to my own 2xirt and Repo/e ? 
Muſt 1 inceffantiy gzzz/e to obtain the Reputation of a 
Man of common Humanity, and be robb'd of my Time 
to ſhew my Complaiſance to thoſe who cannot make a 
Moment of it agrecable to me ? It is not, Sir, from a 
falſe Frugality that I make this Complaint ; I care not 
how much ine or Al I was to contribute for the pub/ich 
Service; but to be ſubje to the Will of any Sguire, and 
never in my own Power, is more properly being a Slave 
than an Ergiioman : To have one's Hours and Receſi at 
the Mercy of Vifitazts and Intruders, is an errant Bon- 
Ange; and there is as much Reaſon and Equity to rob us 
of our Money as of our Time. Spec, tho' I 
love to te Maſter of myſelf, yet I would not venture to. 
dexy my — a ms = 
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heard your Opinion, whether a Man could love his 
Country, yet ſometimes love to be alone. Your Judg- 
ment ſhall direct the Conduct of, 


SIR, 
Your very humble Servant, 
| L. M. 


THE Letter from my next Correſpondent may ſerve 
as a Direction to the former. | 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, Eg; 


Si A, | 
LIVE in a Country where your Paper is generally re- 
ceiv'd, and a great Deference paid to your Judgment ; 

therefore I defire to know whether I have committed any 
Error in the Method I have taken to rid myſelf of a 
Parcel of impertinent Vi ſitants, who, under the Pretext 
of Frienaſbip and Heſpitality, would never let me enjoy a 
whole Day in the Manner moſt agreeable to me. When 
I came down to my Seat here, it was with a Deſign to 
retire from the Hurry of the World, and relieve my 
Mind ſometimes with a pleaſing Contemplation on Mer 
and Things; but I ſoon fo that every wWorſbipful 
Blockhead within twenty Miles of Me had a Freedom to 
diſturb me under the Notion of doing me a Fawvoxr. The 
Conſequence of ſuch Viſits was a Drinking Bout, in 
which, Noiſe, ſinging Catches, hallooing Hounds, huz- 
zaing Healths, ſhew'd the whole Force of their Vit, 
Delicacy in Conver/ation, and Principles in Politicks. 
As this Method of ſpending my Time was contrary to 
the Bent of my Humour, I reſolv'd on an Expedient 
that would prevent ſuch Viſitants: I never drank. more 
than a Pint myſelf, and was ill mannerly enough to 
maintain publickly, that Guzz/ing was not the u/timate 
End of Man : I never talk'd of Hounds or Horſes, but 
Books and Poetry; when Squire Foxchace prais'd his 
Kennel, I commended Acteon's Pack of Dogs in Owid; 
and when Mr. Fockeyman deſcrib'd Lightfoot, I repeated 
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a Deſcription of a Horſe in Virgil: By this Means I 
have frighten'd all your mere Country 'Squires from my 
Converſation, and poſſeſs ſometimes by my/e/f, ſometimes 
among ſelect Friends, that Retirement which I came 
here to exjoy.—— But as J am for this accounted a /range, 
wnſcciable, melancholy Fellow, be ſo good, Mr. Spec, to 
inform this Part of Great-Britain, that a Man, though 
elone, mayn't be without Company, nor be unſociable, 
though he can't ſwallow down a Gallor, which would 
oblige | 


eee Your conſtant Reader, 
June 1. | 


R. FREEMAN. 


AS the other Correſpondent is of the Fair Sex, I 
cannot omit her Complaint of the ſame Nature, and ſub- 
join my Sentiments, which may ſerve there as a Com- 
ment on on the whole. | 


To the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


Mr. STONECASTLE, 
JAM a great Lover of Solitude, and a Deteſter of 


many Viſiters, for which Reaſon I have taken a re- 
tir'd Lodging at the Place from whence this is dated, and 
thought I might have had the Liberty of indulging my- 
ſelf a Month or two in my Humour without any im- 
pertinent Interruption; but ſuch is the perverſe good 
Nature of my few Acquaintance in London, that they 
have taken it into their Heads that I am grown melan- 
choly, and are continually teizing me with their Yi/rs 
ab dvice to return to Town ; they are ſuppoſing me 
mad, becauſe I know how to paſs my Time by ße; but 
pray acquaint them, in one of your Specs, that knowing 
bow to be alone is not ſo much an Inflance of Madneſs 
in me, as their net ſuffering me to be alone is an Inſtance 
of [mpertinence in them. 44 x 


Frem a Cettage l This, Sir, will oblige yours 
zear Batter ſea. 
ny | MARTHA G8 n 
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AS nothing is fo valuable as Time, nor any Thing 
more commendable than the igt Employmenr of it, they 
who impertinently come to help you to pals it away, 
might with equal Civility and more Frankneſs, ſay they 
are come out of pure Love and Kindnels, to help you to 
paſs away your Eſtate. 

AS for the Love of Retirement, I cannot but approve 
of it, and think that voluntary Solitude has ſomething fo 
ſacred in it, that it ſhould not be broke in upon; none 
but an innocent or diſcerning Mind can be fond of it, 
and it is a Proof of good Senſe, inſtead of a Weakneſs ; 
for it requires Capacity to be able to entertain curſelwes, 
and Virtue that we can bear any Reffectien on our own 
Actions and Conduct: To live in continual Company, is 
the weak or wicicus Man's Relief from thinking ; but to 
live without Company, and indulge his Thoughts, 15 only 
in the Power of the VMiſe and Good. | 


Pange toros, pete vina, roſas cape, tingere WE. 
Ipſe jubet mortis te meminiſſe deus. 
| Mart. lib. 3. 


While you enjoy ſoft Sleep, rich Wine, and cheics Per fume, - 


God wills you to remember Death's your Doom. 


From my Chambers, Lincoln's-Inn. Wedneſday Evening. 


VERY Man hasa Way of Thinking peculiar to 
himſelf, and ſo different are the Effects of different 
Things on the Minds of Mankind, that what will 
raiſe the moſt ſerious Reflections in one, will only excite 
a humorous Expreſſion or jocular Turn of Thought in 
another : It is hence, that from a Multiplicity of mo- 
dern Authors, we have the ſame Things ſet in different 
Lights, and whether Morality, Religion, or Politicks, 
are the Points of Controverſy, we ſec they are treated as 
well in a burleſque Monner, as in an important ſolemn 
Method of Reaſoning ; but of all Subjects, one would at 
brit think Death was ſo grave a Theme as to be — 
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ble of furniſhing an Eſſay of Humour; yet my following 
Correſpondent has, in a pleaſant Vein of Raillery, wrote 
on a Subject which would have inſpir'd moſt, rather with 
a Philoſophic Severity, than a diverting Kind of Neg- 
ligence. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSA! SPECTATOR. 


E, 1 

F you think theſe Reſlections, which I. here ſend 
1 you upon Death, are not beneath the Lucubrations 
of a Phileſephen, J hope you'll infert them at your firſt 
Opportunizy. 

1 HO! Death is a Topic filld with Horror and Me- 
lancholy by the Generality of Authors, yet by others it 
is treated with too much an Air of Indifference, as if 
the firſt look d on Death as a Monſter which was to de- 
prive them of all the Pleaſures they then enjoy'd, and as 
if the latter thought it was only a natural Sleep, and a 

iet Ceſtation from the Fatigues of Life: As for my 
Fart, as all agree that we muſt all, ſome Time or other, 
ſubmit to that awful Neceſſity of Nature, I ſhall only 
in Purſuance of ſuch an Opinion, examine the different 
Sentiments various Sorts of Perſons have of dying; or 
rather, the Ideas which they have annex'd to that terri- 
ble Monoſyllable, Dear. | 

AS I would ſhew with what Levity and Indifference 
Dratb is thought on by ſome, I know not any Rank or 
Profeſſion of Men who conſider it with ſo little Terror 
as Phyficians and Apethecaries ; they look on it without 
any Compunction or Thought of Mortality, and what 


firikes a Terror into other Spectators, has no Effect on 


them ; becauſe it is only to them in the Way of Trade. 
Death alſo is a Trade only to another Set of Gentlemen, 
I mean thoſe of the Army; and when a Military Man 
ſpeaks of it, either as the Fate of his Friend or lus Ene- 
my, he conſiders it as an Accident of Chance, and con- 
gratulates himſelf that it was not his own : It is like- 
wiſe in War as it is in Traffich, what is the Ruin of 
one, is to the Advantage of another, and tho' ſome of 
the Trade fail, the reſt of the Buſineſs grow more rich: 
Hence a Soldier looks on Death as a Trady/man does 
. ; | OR 
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on Bankruptcy ; it muſt be ventur'd ; if he eſcapes, tis 
well ; if not, 'tis only ſhutting-up, and there's an End. 

B UI tho' the So/dier and the Phyſician in like Man- 
ner think of Death as of a Trade, yet there is a wide 
Difference between the two Pro eiſions; the Dc ors 
have a more abſolute Power over Death than the Generals, 
and a /ingle Quill can deſtroy more than ten tbouſand 
$4.02 ds and Muſlquetcons, As abſurd as this may ſeem, I 


vill appeal to the Bill of Mortality for a weekly and 


au Proof of the Triumphs of Phyfick ; tho thoſe 
Accounts are confin'd to this Herropolis and Suburbs of 


it, yet, what equal Demonſtration can all thoſe nume- 


rous Troops of Dragoons and Regiments of Foot, thoſe un- 
daunted Squadrons of Horſe, or fierce Companies of Grena - 


| diers, now in his Mayeſiy's Service, ſhew of the Con- 


tempt of Life, as thoie e/cgant Records, compos'd in 
Honour of the Aſcula pian Society by the Company of 
Pariji-Clerks, can manifeſt the Learned of Warwick- 
Lane entertain of it. 4 
As I have caſually mention'd thoſe Hiftories of 
tality, where the Progreſs of Death is made known ta 
the World, I cannot but obſerve that they ſeem to me aa 
little Fournals of a Medicinal Campaign ; and that the 
Clerks, like Muſter-Maſters to an Army, give in their 
Roll of how many fell nobly in the Field of War ; but 
as they record thoſe in particular Calumns, who by their 
Diſcaſes had Recourſe to Phyſick, and died like Patriots 
under their proper Banner; ſo they take Care to diſtin- 
guith, in a Line or two by themſelves, as it were a 
Mark of Ignominy, thoſe daſtard Wretches, who have 
not Courage enough to fall by the Rules of Art, and only 
account the Loſs of ſuch Lives as the Caſualties of the 
ect; but though the Articles of Hanging and drowning 
th-mſelves take from the Number of thoſe who might 
otherwiſe have made Exits by the Aſſiſtance of Phy/iczans, 
yet thoſe learned Attendauts on Death will ſoon have 
another Article among the Ca/zaltics, almoſt entirely 
aboliſh'd, in their Favour ; I mean the Deceaſe of thoſe, 
who, to elude the Fatality of Phyjick, have at preſent a 
Liberty of chuſing their ows Poiſeir, and being recorded 
to Potterity for having heroically died of Exce//ive 
Drinking GENEVA. | N bo nn 
YOU 
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YOU ſee, Sir, that like other Eſſay Writers, my 
particular Fondneſs of a Thought has led me into a Di- 
greſſion to proceed, though perhaps it mayn't ſeem alto- 
gether an unnatural one, from Phy/icians to the Bills rf 
Mortality; nor can even any of the College cenſure me 
for having made a forced Mention of the Catalogue of 
the Dead, after having made Uſe of the Term of Phy. 
fician ; ſince tho' their Preſcriptions are ſometimes ſuc- 
ceſsful, yet the Account of their Patient muſt at laſt ter- 
minate in a W:ekly Bill of Mortality. 

I NOW come to the Confideration in what Manner 
fome other Diſtinctions of Men regard Death: Among 
our medern Philoſephers and ſceptical Divinues, it carries 
a ſolemn Senſe, and conveys to their Minds a thouſand 
Conſequences ; they launch into Futurity, and plunge 
into an Abyſs of Horror; they ſhudder at their own 
Conceptions, and cannot believe what they with there 
was; they wiſh a Ceſſation of Life was to put an End 
to all Being, but Death only introduces them to what 
they know nothing of; on the Thought of hat, they 
diſpute, are convinced, deſpair, and then pur together an 
unconnecte Rhapſody of doubtfil Terms, which falſly 
they term the Prayer of a Philoſopher : Thus their Life 
is ſpent in a conſtant Fear of Death, yet they /ive, 
they write and profeſs as if they did not fear it; and even 
to the Moment they meet it, they diſpute, know nothing, 
and repent too late. F EY | | 
- SUCH is Death to a modern Philoſopher, but in the 
Language of a Lover it has a quite different Interpre- 
tation; there it means Raptures, Heaven, Tranſport, 

Sigbing, Wiſhing, Love, Life, any Thing, nothing, In- 
mortality and Nonſenſe. In this Sect of frantic Mortal:, 
nothing is more common than Death, yet nothing more 
gentle; they experience it often, nay, what may ſeem an 
abſolute Paradox, they don't /ive a Day without dying ; 
ſome with Deſpair, ſome with Sighing ; hundreds are 
Martyrs to Cruelty, while thouſands on the other Hand 
expire with Foy and Exffacy. This Lover's Death has 
ſuch a pleaſing Mixture of Joy and Anxiety, that though 
they revive, could only wiſh it was again to die; 
and it grows ſo familiar to them, that they meet it al- 
ways with Courage and Reſignation. BUT 
ha 
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BU T as the Lowers, when they think of Death, only 
mean their owwr, yet there are others who never think 
of it but in Hopes it would pay a Viſit to thoſe whom 
they imagine have already /v'd too long. Hence Death 
is worſhipped as the Genius of good Fortune, by all ex- 
pecting Heirs, modiſh Spouſes, elder Sms, and younger 
Brothers, and is courted to take away thoſe who hinder 
them from enjoying their Wiſhes : And whenever Death 
does hear the Prayers of ſuch Votaries, he reconciles 
thoſe whom nothing elſe could reconcile, and n.akes 
Sens, Huſbands, Brothers, follow the Father, the Wife, 
or the Siſter to the Grave with all {fprebation and 
Efteem, whom while they i, they thought uſelets 
Members of Society, and unneceſſary Engines of Life. 
TH O' theſe may, with ſome Shew of Reaſon, invoke 
Death, and make his Name familiar to their Ears, yet 
there is a certain Order of People in this Iſtand who 
make Uſe of this Word without any Meaning at all; it 
is to them a mere Expletive, and ſerves only as an addi- 
tional Syllable to a Period, and to give an Air of Conſe- 
quence to nething. The learned Order 1 here mention 
is that of the Beaus, who, though they are eſteem'd a 
harmleſs, incffenſive Set of Gentlemen, yet they invoke 
Death with no little Courage, in order to fright Hack- 
rey Coachmen, Box Keepers at the Play-Houſe, and c/4 
Icmen at a Coffee Bar; but to give a greater Force to 
the Expreſſion, they commonly add to it other Men. 
lables of Horror, as the Occaſion may require. 1o'a 
Draxwer at a Tavern — DEATH, Sir, — is thought ſuf- 
fcient ; but to a refrafory Linkboy or NM atebman, there 
is a Necetlity for the adjoining, Br oOo and MIT; 
and at the laſt Extremity, that excellent Exg/z/ Particle, 
which comprehends every Thing, Zounps. With theſe 
additional Monoſyllables the Word Death is of ſingular 
Uſe to that awell-are/s'd Part of his Majeſty's Liege Sub- 
jects, to ſupply the Want of Courage, Hefitation in 
Diſccurſe, or Deficiency of Senſe. | 
I CANNOT conclude without remembring you 
that Death has often thoſe under his Juriſdiction, who, 
at the ſame Time, think they are very ſafe from his Jy- 
ranny. A Predecęſſor in your Kind of Writings, Jſaue 
. Bickerflaff, of humaraus Memory, was the firſt who 4 


* 
— 
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the World into this Secret, and made a Diſcovery that 
we had ſome thouſands of dead Men in this Kingdom, 
who mov'd, eat, drank, laugh'd, and perform'd ieveral 
FunQtions of Life ; we have ſtill an equal Number of 
thoſe living Mortuaries, who talk of Death without the 
leaſt Concern, write on Death poetically (as they think) 
without Rhyme, philoſophically without Reaſon, and 
humourouſſy without Wit; but, perhaps, I am my/c/f 
one of the dead Men I ridicule, and have been long de- 
ted though I did not know it: This I am certain of, 
"whether by this you may account me Living or Dead, 
yet I am, dear Spec, 


Your humble Servant, 


W. MokrMAix. 


| Caret tibi pectus inani | 
ene, © Hor. Epit. 2. Lib. 2. 
From wain Ambition is thy Boſom free? 


From my Chambers, Lincoln's-Inn, Wedneſday Evening 


| 8 I have obſerv'd, in the Generality of Men, a 
 Fondneſs for Power, and an Ambition of being 

'& @ look'd on with Reſpþe2, I have often diverted 
myſelf by contemplating on the different Methods which 
they take to procure it. According to their ſeveral Ranks 
in Life, we may every Day ſee a Contention, which runs 
through all Mankind, for a Superiority in the pub/ick 
 Efteem ; and as there are but few who do not value 
themſelves above all others of the ſame Degree, they na- 
turally think that all muſt be of the fame Opinion, and, 
in Juſtice to their Merit, by paying them Homage, con- 
_ Fels the Priority they have in Worth: It is from a Se 
Partiality in human Nature that moſt are thus apt to 
beſtow eminent Virtues on themſelves, and flatter their 
Imagina- 


_ vEF/BI fo 
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Imagination that they enjoy what their Rivals in Fame 


vainly contend for : In conſequence of this aſſuming 
Temper there is an internal Jealouſy among the ſeveral 
Orders of Mankind, and every one ſeems afraid of loſing 
that Approbation he has aſpir'd to; for tho' the Claims 
to Precedence are various, according to the Views and 
Tempers of the Perſons, yet they are all equally careful 
and reſolute to maintain them. pt 

I T may not be diſagreeable to take a View of ſome 
Conteſts in agar Life, which entirely have riſen from 
this Principle, and which will the better illuſtrate the 


Obſervation I have laid down. WIIIL Da ER, after 


having been enter'd at the Temple, and reſided in Cham- 
bers there a whole Year, had the Mortification to find, 
upon an impartial Enquiry, that he was for no one Thing 
in the World iſtinguiſb d above his — 3 WII. 


Vas of an ambiticus Temper, and reſolv'd, by ſome 


Means or other to be eminently remarkable : In vain was 
his conſtant Attendance on his Cricket, Term after Term, 
at the Court of King's-Bench ; for he was ſoon convinced 
that ſeveral Students equall'd him in his Aſſiduity of at- 
tending the Court, and by far excell'd him in the Know- 
ledge of the Rules of it; upon this he no longer would 
hear Caſes in Law adjudg'd by others, but immediately 


profeſe d himſelf a Judge in Pactical ones. Weftminſitr- 


Hall was quitted for the Theatres, and the Wrangling of 
the Bar for the more envious Jargon of Criticks ; Fro- 
vided with the moſt ſonorous Catcal he could procure, 
W1LL was a conſtant Attendant on the r Night of all 
rew Performances, and diiplay'd his Art on that dreadful 
Inſtrument to the Terror of many a trembling Author: 
Yet in this Prefiſſon of Damning, as in that of the Law, 
W1LL was not more eminent than ſome others of his 
Acquaintance, his Ambition was not ſatisfy d, he want - 
ed ſtill an avow'd Superiority in ſome one Thing, wich 
he could not yet attain ; therefore, from a Wit he pro- 
ceeded to a Beau, and endeavour'd to fix his Fame by 
appearing at the Coffee-Houſe every Morning in the 
richeſt Night-Gowns, and in the greateſt Variety of 


them: In this he long maintain'd a Victory over the 


Smarts of both the Temples, and enjoy'd the Glory he 
had ſo ardently aſpir'd to; every one acknowledg'd his 
| | | | ſuperior 


| 
= 
| 
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Superior Tafte in the Choice of a Brocade, and he was as 


. eminently remarkable for the elegant Fancy of his Cap, ay 


the zegligent Air in the wrapping of his Gown : At laſt 
a formidable Rival roſe againſt him; Mr. Stwyer be- 
gan to appear at the ſame Coffee-Houſe in a Night-Gown 
which immediately drew the Eyes of every one, and was 


by ſome thought to excel any Mr. DarER ever wore ; 


Dayeyts, alarm'd at this, hurry'd away to his Mercer, 


and bought a Piece of Silk of the neweſt Pattern that 
could be procur'd ; in this he ſoon made his Appearance 


and ſecur d his Reputation; till Mr. StmeEr receiv'd 
from Paris another Gown, Cap and Slippers, as extra- 
vagant in the Mode as they were coſtly in the Price: 
Now the Riva//bip in Morning Finery was almoſt at its 
Criſis, and each Beau had his ſeparate Party; the one 


was moſt admir'd for the Richne/; of his Gan, the 


other for the Fancy of his Cap: DayyEer was accounted 


to have the beſt choſe Lining; but Mr. Stur ER had the 


neateſt Slipper. The f ſaunter'd about to ſhew his ge- 
nerally till Tævelve; bat the later, by eternally ap- 
pearing publickly in his till rec in the Afternoon, was 
- adjudg'd at laſt to have the Superiority in this Beauliſi 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 


* Controverſy of the Night-Gowns. 


A'S ridiculous as this Contention may ſeem, it t took its 
Riſe merely from an Ambition of being mo? regarded, 


and who ſhould enjoy the greateſt Reet from the Pub. 


lick; for our two Beaus, like the reft of their judicious 
Fraternity, concluded, that they who drew on them 
moſt Eyes, had conſequently molt Admirers ; and that 


Mankind judg'd of their Merit and Uuderſtanding from 


the Firery of their Gowns and Elegance of their Ce. 
From the ſame Kind of Ambition the Ladies are continu- 
ally in the ſame Kind of Conteſie, and they who are Ri- 
vals in perſonal Charms are generally at the ſame Time 
- Rivalgin Preſs: Ax AMINTA and FLavia are the Toaſts 
aof the Neighbourhood they live in; they go to the ſame 
Church, and by Accident they fit in Pews exactly op- 
poſite to one another: As in Beauiy they are pretty equal, 


they ſtrive to outyie one another in the Gazety of their 


Afpeoranece. * (ARAMINTA TCigns the confeſs'd Beauty 
one Week, by the Aid of a new Bruſſels Head; but 


* Lavi has the ſuperior Charms the next, having 
drawn 


e 
* 
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drawn away the Eyes of AgaminTa's Admirers by the 
Virtue of a Diamond Necklace : ARAMINTA recovers her 


Fame again by a French Tippet ; and, in her Turn, FL a- 
via regains her Conqueſts by a Pearl Pair of Pendants: 
Thus they alternately conquer, and each claims a Pre- 
cedence, according to the Ne of her Dreſs, or the 
Elegance of its Taſte. 

BUT 1 muſt obſerve, that this Rivalſbip in Dreſs and 
Contention for Eſteem among the Female Sex very often 
hurries them into ſome ridiculous Reſolution; as an In- 
ſtance of which I will here inſert a Letter I lately re- 
ceived. | | 


To Henry STONECASTLE, Ey; 


$1 
: A you are a Cenſor of the little Follies of the Age, 
: I thought you was the moſt proper Perſon to 
* animadvert upon a ridiculous Behaviour in two Ladies, 
* whoſe Conduct is become the publick Diſcourſe of the 
* Pariſh they live in: As I mention not the Place, I 
may be allow'd to tell you, that one is the i of the 
* Churchwwarden, the other of the Overſeer; from the 
* Offces of their Huſbands there became a Competition for 
* Superiority between the Ladies, which made its firſt 
Appearance in their Dreſs : Upon the Election of the 
* firſt, his Nie appear'd at Church in a rex Mantua the 
very next Sunday; and the Owerſeer's Wife immediate- 
ly follow'd her Example and rivall'd her in her Gown : 
Mrs. Churchwarden (if 1 may fo call her) had recourſe 
© to a new-faſhion'd Manteelette, trimm'd with Gold, 
and far ſurpaſs'd her Rival, 'till Mrs. Owver/eer appear d 
in a 2ucen Mary's Coif. When the Superiority was not 
like to be ſoon decided by Dreſs, they ſtarted a freſh 
* Diſpute about who ſhould have the uppermoſt Peso, 
*-and very ftrenuouſly urg'd this Controverſy on both 
Sides; their Huſbands have engaged in it; nor is it in 
* the Power of our Curate's Rhetorick to prevail on a 
Reconciliation; it is to be carried, for a Deciſion, into 
Doctors Commons, and in the mean Time neither one 
* Lady nor the other will come to Church. If you, 


© Mr. Spe#ator, would inform theſe Female Diſputants 


Vox. III. D their 
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their Punctilios and Ambition for Pre-eminence were 
* abſurd, it might have a better Effect than a Judgment 


pronounced in the 4-ches, and at the ſame Time oblige 
. 2 of your conſtant Readers. 
| H. L. 
1 Fo fe. 


THIS is an Affair of too great Moment for me to de- 
cide more in Favour of oue Lady than the other; I know 
how reſolute their Sex proves in Punctilios, where they 
imagine their Honour is concern'd : I would adviſe them 
to adjuſt this Quarrel in an amicable Manner, and that 
they both go to Church on the Sunday ſubſequent to the 
Publication of this Paper; that, by a ſettled Agreement, 
they both enter the Chancel at the ſame Time, and pro- 
ceed, Step by Step, to two Stools, which ſhall be placed 
in a direct Line oppoſite to the Pulpit; and that they 
then keep that Ceremony and Place till the Year of their 
Huſbands being in their Offices is expired. --If they are not 
content with this Arbitration, let them compromiſe the 
Diſpute, and prudently return to the /evera! Pravs they 
before poſſeſs d. This Letter has flung me into ſome Re- 
flections on Panctilios among the Fair Sex; which, as 
they will exceed the Bounds of this Paper, ſhall be the 
Subject of my next. : 


Dee eee 


Nulla fere cauſa eſt, in qua non fæmina litem 
Moverit. Juw. Sat. 6. 


There's ſcarce a Proceſs try d at Seſſion's Hall, 
But it appears a Woman ſtirr d the Brawl. 


From my Chambers, Lincoln's-Inn, Wedneſday Evening. 


PROMISED my Readers, in the Concluſion of 
my laſt Paper, to conſider in this the Punctilios 
| which are frequent among the Female Sex, and 

with what reſolute Conſtancy they maintain thoſe Points 
in which they think their Honour is any Way concern'd : 
As nice and jealous as the Gentlemen may be in the Sup- 
E = | port 


IS. ei. S. 
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port and Vindication of their Honour, the Ladies are no 
leſs anxious or ready to ſhew a ſurpriſing Spirit for the 
Preſervation of theirs ; and though the Men of Ga/lantry 
have Recourſe to the faſhionable and ſpecdy Deciſion of 
any Controverſy, the Szvord ; yet the Yomen of true Re- 


ſclution are not behind them; for they make up, by an 


obſtinate Pei ſeverance in what they would maintain, the 
Want of an Opportunity to take a /idden Satisfaction for 
an Affront; but I cannot omit obſerving, that hr Sexcs' 
are too apt to ſhew more Zeal f: om an Influence of #7 //z 
Honcur, than from the Principles of e; and that, as 
there are Men who will facrifice their Lives in a Duel 
for a trifling Occaſion ; ſo there are YFomen who will. 
break through the Ties of Friendſhip, Kindred, and cven 
Lowe, in the ridiculous Reſentment of ſome little P:-nc- 
tilio not obſerv'd, or ſome formal if not repaid. As a 
Proof of the firſt, 1 will give an Inſtance of a Gentleman 
ſome Years ago in the Army; Capt. Br1sx was a good- 
humour'd Fellow, facetious in Company, lov'd a Jett, 
not captious when it turn'd on himſelf, and not ſparing 
to paſs it on others ; any of his Companions might be as 
free as they would in cenſuring his Morals or his Con- 
duct; for the debauching a Girl, or not paying a Debt, 
were only Fokes which in no Manner affected his Reputa- 
tion, and he might be told of them without having his 
Honour injur'd : One would imagine, that the Captain 
did not ſtand much upon Pun#1/ios, or elſe the Liberty of 
his Friends would have caus'd a Satisfaction to have been 
requir'd ; yet ſo very nice was he in what moſt thought 
he leaſt regarded, that a Gentleman accidentally treadin 
on his Toe at the 77 Tard, the Coptain thought his Ho- 
nour Was touch'd, and immediately ſent the Offender a 
Challenge ; they met at the Time and Place appointed, 
and the Captain, for his nice Punctilio, was kill'd upon 
the Spot. 

HILLARTA had as falſe a Notion of Honour as 
Mr. Ba1sx, and though ſhe could not carry her Reſent- 
ments to ſo fatal a Cataſtrophe, yet ſhe ſhew'd an equal 
Regard for Pun&iliocs : This Lady made a great Figure 
ſome Years ago in the Beau Mende, and took all the Li- 
berties to which People of Faſhion lay a Kind of Claim 
to be indulged in, without Cenſure: She had a Compa- 

Ds nion 
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nion in all her Pleaſures, called Stu RONIA; they were 
Inſeparables, and where- ever the one went, the other as 
ſurely attended; they ſaw the ſame Company, ſat in the 
ſame Boxes, and had the ſame Rendezvous for their In- 
trigues: HiLLaR1a, being above taking Notice of the 
mean Way of Thinking of the common Rank of Man- 
kind, knew, without any Concern, that what e and 
SEMPRONIA Called Gaizty, the World termed [n4ccency ; 
and, that under the Name of Inbrigue, they abuſed the 
Beds of their Huſbands : But as Gazety and Intrigue were 
the faſhionable Terms for their Conduct, HILLARIA did 
not conceive they were any Reproach, or aifected her He- 
our ; though ſhe was ſo little ſcrupulous in this Point, 
yet ſhe was particnlarly nice in the Obſervance of Forms 
and Punctilios; how far ſhe carried this Humour is evi- 
dent by her Behaviour to SEMPRONIA: Though they 
were ſo intimate, yet HiLLaR1a thought, to preſerve a 
Friendſhip, ſhe muſt not break through Decorum ; there- 
fore their Viſts, though fo very frequent, were always 
reciprocal, they paid them and repaid them in due Ferm; 
but one Day SemMPRON1a wanting to engage her Friend 
in a Party of Pleaſure. which ſbe thought would be ac- 
ceptable to her, broke through the uſual Deco: um, and 
ran up into her Dreſing- Room without any previous No- 
tice. HIILARIA was at her Toillette, which was cover'd 
with ſuch artificial Aids to Beauty that ſhe was willing 
ſhould have been conceal'd, even from her Confident ; 
ſhe roſe up in ſome Confuſion, and, notwithſtanding 
SFEMPRONIA's Apology, upbraided her ſeverely with 
want of good Manners : Her Reflections raiſed a Reſent- 
ment in her Friend, Words grew high, aud they parted 
with mutual Proteſtations of Revenge, and never could 
bear to ſee one another after. HILLARIA, who thought, 
according to the Punctilios of Honour, ſhe was injur'd by 
the Diſcovery SEmPRoN1a had made, accuſed her in all 
Companies as an z//-bred Creature, who wanted Com- 
flaiſance: SEMPRONIA, on the other Hand, ruin'd the 
Reputation ef HILLARAIA, by affirming ſhe was a painted 
Thing that wanted Beauty. 

OW ſolemn a Thing the Obſervance of Punctilios 
is among the Female Sex, their ſet vi/iting Days, and all 
the Peculiarities which belong to them, may a fy. 

| mong 
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Among Perſons of any Faſhion it is the ſole Employ- 
ment of one Man to regi/ter the Viſits paid, the Howd'yes 
ſaunt, the Me/ages left ; that the Lady may repay the ſame 


te, return the ſame Howd'yes, and ſend a Servant. to 


teave the ſame Meſſages. Thus, to preſerve them from 
any the leaſt Breach of Punctilios, the whole & ate of the 
wifitant Account is placed by way of Debtor and Creditor, 
and the Lady ſuperviſes her ceremenial Ledger every 
Morning, leſt ſhe ſhould leave any Debt of Honour un- 
paid. By this Management of Punctilios it ſeems a 
Trade; and, indeed, the more ſo, becauſe, if any of 
tneſe Fair Merchants in Gemplaiſance (ſhould not anſwer 
the Demands of Vifits which are drawn upon her, ſhe is 
immediately proclaim'd a Banirupt in the Beau Monde, 
a Commiſſion of ill Manners is iſſued out againſt her, and 
at once ſhe loſes her Credit and Acquaintance. 

As to the Perſeverance the Fair Scæ ſhews in Defence 
of their Honour, where Punctilios come to be diſputed 0:1 
both Sides, I ſhall give two Examples, the one from the 
French, the other from the Span Nation. The firit 


Diſpute was between #wwo Ladies, and I thall relate their 
Story as I met with it inſerted in the State of Europe for 


the Month of February 1696. 
* THERE has happen'd at Paris a pleaſant Adven- 
ture, which in the Midſt of Things moſt ſerious may 
afford a little Diverſion : The Vie of Monſieur Fa- 
YER, Auditor of Accompts, and Monſieur Marxczar x, 
the Treaſurer of France's Lady, met in their Coaches in 
the Street des Coguilles, both with a Deſign to paſs 
through it ; but becauſe the Street 1s narrow, and for 
that one Coach was enter'd at one End, while the other 
was enter'd on the other, there was a Neceſſity for one 
Coach to put back to give the other Way; which, when 
neither could be perſuaded to do, they remained firm in 
the ſame Place from Six o'Clock in the Morning till 
Neon; at which Time they ſent their Lackeys for Hay 
and Oats for their Horſes, and order'd their Dinners to 
be brought into their Coaches. You may be ſure ſuch 
a Novelty drew a Number of Gazers about them, every 
one being curious to ſee what would be the Iſſue of 
* ſuch Pun#ilios : At length a Citizen of Paris, who liv'd 
in that Street, returning home with a Cart laden with 
: D 3 Wine, 
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Wine, and finding he could not get to his Houſe, either 
one Way or other, about Four o Clock in the Afternoon 
went to the Commiſſary of the Quarter, to defire him 
to remedy the Diſorder ; the Commiſſary, perceiving 
the Ladies eb/finately reſolu'd neither of them to give 
Way, and not being willing to affront them, out 
of Reſpect to their Huſbands, found an Expedient to 
make both Coaches put back at the ſame Time, ſo that 
neither of them ſhould drive into the ſame Street 
again : This Accommodation was accepted, and per- 
formed to the Extremity of Niceneſt, each of the La- 
dies being weary of the Trouble they had run them- 
ſelves into by ſtanding on their Pancr̃ilios, quietly re- 
tir'd, each with the Satisfaction that ſhe had preſerv'd 
her Honour.” 

NOT leſs obſtinate was the Reſolution of a Span; 


Ladr, whoſe Story I'll tranſcribe from the ſame Book, 
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d which happen'd the July following. 


IN that Year the Queen Mother of Spain died, and 
when her Will was to be open'd, the Conftab/:, and the 
reſt of the Grandees, according to Cuſtom, aſſembled 
together; and being all fat, they ſent for the chief Lady 
of the Queen's Chamber, who ought to be one of that 
Aſſembly; but ſhe anſwer'd——7t was the Duty of 
her Employment to flay by the Body of her Miſtreſs, and 


therefore they were to come to ber, becauſe ſhe would net 


£9 to them. They anſwer d——That the Body of 


Grandees could no more move than a Mountain : That 
every one in particular profeſs'd Reſpect to the Ladies; 
but being in a collective Body, it would be a Deroga- 
tion fo their Priwileges.— To this the Lady High 
Chamberlain ſent hl Word-——That ſbe was no le) 
rifolv'd to maintain hers ; that fhe was not a Woman 
at ho uſed to run after Men, and that ſhe would flay in 
the Queen's Chamber. Eight Hours were ſpent in 


. Meſſages between the Grandees and the Lady; but 


at laſt the Grardees held a Council, and the Ezpedient 
which they found out, was, that without ing from 
their Seats on which they ſat, or moving themſelves, 
they ſhould be carry d to a Room at an equal Diſtance 
between their own and the Lady High Chamberlain's, 


who was carry'd to the ſame Place, ſeated on a high 
« Cuſhion, 


- 
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« Cuſhion, in the ſame Manner as ſhe ſat in the Queen's 
« Chamber, to the End it might be ſaid, that neither Side 
had made one Step to meet each other.“ 

THOUGH I have gone forty Years backward, and 
had Recourſe to two Aifferent Nations for two Inſtances 
of Female Reſolution, in maintaining their Pauctilios of 
Honeur ; yet I could have produced ſome more modern 
Examples, of our own Nation, where Ladies have had 
a ſurpriſing Perſeverance to keep up thoſe Privileges and 
Pun&ilios they thought they had a Right to; but I may 
make Uſe of thoſe when I coniider this copious Subject 
further, in ſome future Speculations. 


©CCCOOOO000'0000008000C0 


Quoque ſceleſti raitis ? Hor. Epod. 7. 
Whither, Oh ! Whither do ycu madly run? 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


SIR, Jiu 16. 
| S your Paper, on Saturday laſt, on Pundi/ios in 
A the Female Sex was read in a mixed Company 
where I was preſent, it gave a new Turn to our 
Converſation ; and from the common Chit-chat of the 


Tea-Table, we began a Diſcourſe of the falſe Notions of 


Honour which prevail'd among the Gentlemen, and of 
ſome ridiculous Punctilios which they were more nice in 
adjuſting, even than thoſe Ladies who are the moſt ſtrict 
in their Decorums. In Defence of my own Sex, which 
1s the Female, I advanced all that I could againſt yours, 


and was not a little pleas'd to find, in debating this Ar- 


gument, that you Men are full as extravagant Creatures 
in your Notions as we Women. The Character of a Man 
of Honour is what all your Sex has, or at leaft ſeems to 
have, an Ambition of attaining ; yet they who are the 
moſt nice and ſtrict about its Rules and PunGilios, 
have not ſo much as an Idea of what it is, and in 
what it conſiſts: And thoſe Men of Wit who have at- 
tempted a Definition of it, have found it on Exami- 
nation ſo ſtrange a Trifle, 8 they could not help being 


3 merry 
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merry on the Subject. Before I proceed any farther give 
me Leave to quote two Authors, whoſe Authority may 
ſerve to illuſtrate the ſubſequent Part of my Epiſtle : Dr. 

Garth, in his Diſpenſary, thus tells us; 


What Honour i is, and whence it «vas : 
Scorn d by the Baſe, tis courted by the Brave, 
The Hero's Tyrant, and the Coward's Slawe ; 
Born in the noiſy Camp, it lives on Air, 

And both exiſts by Hope and by Deſpair : 

Angry when*er a Moment's Eaſe ave gain, 

And reconcil'd at our Return of Pain: 

It lives when in Death's Arms the Hero lies ; 

But when his Safety he conſults, it dies: ; 
Bigotted to this Idol ue diſclaim, | 
Rejt, Health, and Eaſe, for nothing but a Name, 


THE Avthor of Hudibras ſomewhat differs in his 
Account of Honour, and thus deſcribes it in that Jocular 
Manner which is peculiar to himſelf : 


Honour is like that glaſſy Bubble 
Which finds Philoſophers ſuch Trouble; 
Whoſe leaft Part crack'd, the Whole does fly, 
And Wits are crack'd to find out why. 


' SUCH, Mr. Speftator, i is the Thing about which your 
Sex make ſo much ado, and are fo ſtrict in your Puncti- 
los, that the leaſt Breach of them may endanger your 
Lives ; but what to me ſeems unaccountable, as few of 
you agree in your Syſtems of Honour, ſo few of you con- 
tent in what Place it is ſeated : That it exiſts in ſome one 
Part of the Body, I think, is the unanimous Opinion of 
the Moderns ; and little Regard is paid to the Doctrine of 
the . who affirmed it fixed the Soul: But then 
the Queſtion is, In what Part it reſides? Some Criticks 
lay it down as a ſelf-evident Propoſition, that it is inhe- 
rent to the Toe, and that the lighteſt Touch on any of the 
ſacred Joints of the Feet is an Injury not to be put up 
without Satisfaction demanded : Others, like deep Phi- 
loſophers, argue, from what, I think, they call, a Pofte- 
riori, and fix the Seat of TI OnOUT- 1 in a more natural Si- 
0 tuation 
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tuation behind; and ſay, that the Toe is not what re- 
ceives the Affront, but what, by a vehement Calcation» 
gives it. Such is the Doctrine of two honourable Sects, 
while a third entirely rejects the Opinion of both, and 
proves, by very learned Arguments, that the Throne of 
Honour is placed in the Noſe, as being a Part more evi- 

dent and conſpicuous than the other two: In Support of 
this they urge, that many a Man might be Philoſopher 
enough to bear a private Tread on the Toe, or to put up 
with a hearty Kicking, who could never endure to be 
publickly led by the Noſe. Where ſo various are the 

Sentiments about the Situation of Honour, we cannot but 
expect as ridiculous Notions among your Sex, as to the 
Punctilios of it. I will not enumerate a tedious Account 
of Abſurdities, in relation to Punctilios among Gentle- 
men of Honour ; yet cannot paſs over the Mention of 
ſome that are required in that barbarous Faſhion of Men 
of Gallantry in fighting a Duel. When that Gothick 
Cuſtom was more prevailing than at preſent, a Gentle- 
man, who would not infringe on any of the CeremoniaF 
Punctilios of Honour, always provided himſelf with pro- 
per Apparel to meet his Antagoniſt in the Field, and 
thought it was as great a Piece of ill Manners to meet 
Death in an improper Dreſs, as to pay a Viſit to his Mi- 
{treſs in a Diſnabille. And even now, your Men of nice 
Honour, when, on ſome ſudden Quarrel, they meet in a 
hoſtile Manner in Hyde Park, behind Montague Houſe, or 
at any other noted and faſhionable Scene of Action, they 
retain ſome Punctilios which require adjuſting. Whether 
the Engagement is to be Sword and Piſtol, or fingle 
Sword ; it both, which of the Weapons to be fought 
with firſt ; who 1s to have the Chance of ſhooting his 
Adverſary dead on the Spot by the firſt Diſcharge ; or 
who is to reſerve his Piſtol, and fire it into the Air, in- 
ſtead of levelling it at his Opponent. Some have thought 
it a Point of Honour to fight upon aſpread Cloak; while 
others, that I have heard of, who had nicer, and more 
elevated Sentiments of Honour, thought the true Crite- 
rion of Courage, and a true Regard to Punctilios, re- 
quir'd that the two Duelliſts ſhould leap ſuddenly into a: 
Saw.-Pit together, and engage immediately, with two 
loaded Blunderbuſſes. By the Cuſtom of the Duel, ſome 

| 7. think 
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think it neceſſary to appear at the Place appointed in a 
Pair of Pearl-colour'd Stockings; while others think 
that the White are the more genteel ; yet all the Learned 
of the Sword agree in this Punctilio, that a Man cannot 
die with any Decency, if, when he is run through the 
Guts, he does not make the laſt Caper in a Fair of 
Pumps. ; 

AS in the Breach of Honour there are ſuch ridiculous 
Punctilios to revenge it, ſo, oftentimes, there are full as 
abſurd ones to adjuſt it, by peaceable Treaties, and ami- 
cable Interpoſitions: Give me Leave, for the embelliſh- 
ing this Propoſition, to tell an Inſtance, where the Story 
may not ſeem diſagreeable. 

AT Madrid, Signor ALVAREZ and Don Lor EE, two 
Spaniſh Gentlemen, happen'd, in a publick Place of 
Meeting, to enter into a very warm Diſpute on a very 
trifling Subject. One hot Word produced a hotter ; and 
Contradictions begot one another like Feaus. Signor Al- 
VAREzZ finding his Blood grow hot, thought the readieſt 
Way to cool it was to let out ſome of Don Lor Ez's; 
and accordingly he caught up ſomething, and broke im- 
 mediately his Head: On this the Debate ended, and 
Don Loyez, inſtead of urging his Argument any farther, 
drew his Sword ; which Example was followed by the 
whole Company. The two Diſputants put themſelves 
in a Poſture of Defence ; then, like great Generals, and 
wiſe Politicians, they renew'd their Debate, and began 
a Treaty Sword in Hand : On this their Friends found, 
that, by a proper Mediation, a Peace might be conclu- 
ded, if they could hit on ſome Expedient to adjuſt 
ſome Punctilios of Honour : They diſarm'd the Two 
Antagoniſts, and leaviug them under the Care of two or 
three Friends, the reſt retired to argue the Point. When 
Men of ſpeculative Honour, and Caſuiſts in Sword-Law, 
meet over ſuch an Affair, one may be aſſured the Debates 
are very learned and very intricate : So in this, a great 
many Things were offer d, and, upon weighty Conſide- 
rations, rejected; many Salvos and Punctilios were found 
out; yet none ſatisfactory in the Judgment of their mutual 
Friends: This would too much derogate from the Honour 
of ALvARRZ ; that was not equivalent to the Affront 


Don Lor zz had received. At laſt Signor CAuIITLo, 
a Man 
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| a Man of great Sagacity, told the Company, That a 
| ſhort Memory was no more a Reflection to a Man of Ho- 
nour than a Man of Wit : Therefore, if their two Friends 
would agree to forget all that was paſt, the Thing was 
at once adjuſted. The Propoſal was univerſally applau- 
ded, and two Perſons diſpatch'd to whiſper it /\. cqpcond 
to the Parties concern'd ; which they immediately came 
into. Upon this, Don Lor EZ and ALvarEz were ſent 
for in ; and they entered, Hand in Hand, each ſmiling 
on one another. ALvarez addreſs'd himſelf to Signor 
CamlLLo, and ſaid, it had been reported he had ſtruck 
Don LorEZ on the Head; but he came there to do him- 
ſelf and the brave Don Juſtice, by declaring, upon his 
Honour, he remember'd no ſuch Accident ; and you may 
depend on't, cry'd Lor EE, if I had remamber'd any 
ſuch Thing, which, if true, I could not have forgot, I 
would have righted myſelf before now with the Blood of 
my Adverſary; but Signor ALvarez is my worthy 
Friend, and a Man of Honour By this Punctilio 
their Honour and Lives were both ſaved; and their Cou- 
rage and Memory ſet on ſo equal a Level, that neither 
of them could reproach the other with the Want of ei- 
ther. 
NOW, Mr. SY Ee, I hope you'll allow, that your 
very wiſe Sex are full as ridiculous in their Notions of 
Haar, and their Punctilios about it, as that of 


Yaur very humble Servant, 
Conflant Reader, 
And frequent Admirer, 


DEBORAHN FAIRSTATE.. 


| July 28. 
P. S. As for your Story of the Ladies at Paris not 
giving Way to one another in a narrow Street, I ſhall 
only refer you to that Diſpute of the French Colonel and 
Counſellor lately inſerted in the publick Papers, which 
is equally abſurd, and as ceremoniouſly determin d. 


Nee 
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Nee poterit farrum, nec edax abolere vetuſtas. 
y Ovip. Metam. 15. 
Not the ſbarp Sword, nor the all-devouring Teeth 
Of Time can it aboli/þ. 


From my Chambers, Lincoln's-Inn, Wedneſday Evening. 
T is a Cuſtom, I think, among the Clergy, to lend 
one another their Pu/pit, upon particular Occaſions, 

by which they not only pay a Compliment to their 

Friends, but often oblige their Congregations with ſome 

Diſcourſes they might not have been ſo great Maſters of 

themſelves. 'The ſame Thing is as frequent among us 

Lay Authors, whoſe Miſcellaneous Eſſays cloſe the Week, 
as among the more Reverend Orators, whoſe Scrmons be- 
gin it; and very often with as great a Satisfaction, both 
to ourſelwes and Readers, we reſign three Columns of 
our Paper to an unknown Correſpondent, as they to their 
Pariſbioners Approbation and their ou, refign their Pul- 
pit to ſome Gentleman who is a Stranger. I know not 
how I fell into this Allufion, but it is no Way improper 
or unjuſt, when I inform my Readers that 1 ſhall poſt- 
pone a little Eſſay of Humour, which J had prepared for 
this Day's Entertainment, to give Place to the following 
ingenious Diſcourſe; which proves that the Sacred Mri- 
tings are ſuperior to thoſe of the beſt among the Heathens ; 
and that the whole Scope of the Bible tends to one Point 


only, which is, the Glory of God. 
To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


8 ER; ; 1 
T HOUGH this is an Age which ſeems to pay little 
| Regard to Religion, yet the moſt profligate in it al- 
low, that there is a Political Neceſſity that there ſhould be 
a Religion. —In Religion there is alſo a Neceſſity to have a 
Rule proceeding from God, according to which Rule G 1 
3 wi 
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will be ſerved ; yet ſome modern Political Philoſophers 
look upon, with a Kind of Ridicule, the only Rule and 
undaubted one we have to worſhip a Deity, the Holy 
Bible. In Vindication of the Sacred Writings contained 
in that Book, and to prove they contain the true Rules 
for the Service of God and the Welfare of Mankind, I 
would, in the firſt Place, appeal to the Antiquity of them. 
Among the greateſt Empires, and the moſt flouriſhing 
Kingdoms that have given Laws to the World, and 
among whom the Liberal Sciences, Arts and Learnin 
have moſt encouraged, has any one of them had a 
Law ſet down in Writing concerning the true Serwice of 
the true God? Is there among the A/yrians, Perfians, 
Gree{3 and Romans a regular Hiſtory of Religion from the 
firſt Creation of the World, continued down for ſeveral 
Ages? And has not all that little Dazvz of the Knoav- 
ledge of God among thoſe Nations, aroſe from thoſe Men 
who wrote the Scripture it ſelf? 

THE Bible begins at the Creation of the World, and 
of Man, it leads us gradually, from 'Time to Time, from 
Father to Son, and even to our PI. d Saviour; it ſhews 
us a Diviſion of Mankind into Jeaus and Gentiles, into 
Idolaters and Worſvippers of the true God; and their 
coming together again into one, after a certain Time, by 
a Mean appointed everlaſtingly to that End by Gd: The 
lateſt in the Canon of the Hebrew Writers is EsDRas ; 
yet he lived three Thouſand fix Hundred Years after the 
Creation, and a conſiderable Time before SocrRaTEs 
taught in Athens ; what Rule of Religion was among 
the Greeks of that Age in which SocraTEs taught, is 
evident from his being condemn'd to Death for ſpeaking 
of the only One God. PYTHAGORAS, THALES, XENO- 
PHANES and the Seven Sages of Greece, lived about the 
ſame Time, who ſaid ſome good Sentences and Maxims 
relating to the Manners and Converſation of Men ; but 
of Ged they had ſuch dark Notions, that they ſpoke but 
doubtfully ; and that little Knowledge they had clean'd 
from the Egyptians, who gained their's from the Children 
of Iſrae]: But, many Ages before SocraTEs, the / 
raelites had been taught by Moses, that there was the 
only One God, and the Rules by which he would be ſer- 


vcd, when the reſt of the World knew no Laws, or 
11 at 
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at beſt a few trilling ones: The Bible we now have, ſet 
Laxvs which gave Bounds to Religion and Policy, inſtruc- 
ted Mankind in their Duty towards God and their Neigh- 
beurs, was every Seventh Day read openly to all the 
People; which Kings kept before their Eyes, which 
Priefts carried about them, which Fotbers taught their 
Children, and Maſters their Servants. At the beſt of 
Times, at Rome or Athens, what have we (I ſay not of 
Religion, but of Order, of Fuſtice, of Government) that 
can equal them: Juſt as they were then, ſo have they 
continned down without abo/;/hing, or Variation: As 
Josnva received them from Moses, and gave them to 
the Judges; ſo the Judges delivered them to Samui, 
and he directly ſent them down from Generation to Gene- 
ration. On the contrary, what other Law was there ever 
made by any other Lawwgiver ? What Edid was there ever 
publiſhed, in any other Record, that was not by them- 

ſelves, or the next Ruler, repeald or æboliſb d. 
As the Scriptures therefore. which are left to us by 
Mosts, JosHuA, and the Prophets, are undoubtedly the 
moiſt antient of all Writings, and void of any Likelihood, 
and even Accuſation, of being counterfeit ; as, even from 
the Beginning, there has been a Religi ion revealed from 
God, and as we find none but hs to have continued from 
the very Creation to known Times, we muſt infer, that 
theſe Scriptures are from God, becauſe from Age to Age 
they contain his Revelation to Mankind. 

BUT though the Antiquity of the Scriptures is ſome. 
Proof that they are of Divine In/pation ; yet what may 


the more fully confirm it is, that the <u4o/, Contents of 
the Bible tend altogether to one Point chat, he Glory 


of God : For if we conſider the ing the\be/t and 


E 


the moſt antient Authors among the Healbens, What 
their Sul jecs, what the Scope, the Sentiments, the Dictie 
of them, but ſuch as illuſtrate the Truth of the Scriptures, 
at the ſame Time they ſhew how far, even in Compo- 
ſition, they are beneath them ? Some have wrote to * 
brate their Kings, their Rulers, and t eir Captains, for 

great Atchievements in Battle, for Nations conquer'd, 
and whole Empires deſtroy'd ; where we read the ſubtle 
Devices, the brutal Valour, and the long Speeches of the 


Generals; but of the A/mighty God, who giveth Battles, 
Ovex- 
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aians ſnew the Laws of their Draco, aud the Romans 


- 
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overturns Empires, and mckerh and unmaſteth Kings, 
there is not the leaſt Mention in whole Volumes, nor is 
it to be expected; they are the Writings of Men, and 
contain nothing but the Pa ſfons and Prices of Men. 

ON the contrary, at the very Entrance upon the 
Hely Hritings, we are immediately told of the Power of 
GOD: In the Beginning God created Heaven and Earth: 
By this the Reader mutt know he is not to expect a Trea- 
tiſe on the Follies of Men, but the wond'rous Works of 
an A/mighty Creator. It we compare with this Introduc- 
tion the Introductions of other Writings, How contemp- 
tible do they appear? HEeroporus begins his Hiſtory 


| with a Hiſtory of him/elf., HEroDoOTUs of HaLlLicar- 


nass us hath ſpoken theſe Things. In the ſame Style and 
Manner HierockaTEs and Tim=#vs, the oldeſt Wri- 
ters, begin their Works ; but if they had not at the 
very firſt Words confeſs' d they were the Writings of 
Men, yet none could have thought they contained in 
them ſomewhat more than what was mortal. In the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, from one End to the other, there is a ma- 
nifeſt Propf of a Divine Kzo=ul:dge ; we find nothing 
through the Whole but what is promiſed at the firſt 
Word, the wonderful Works of an Oz:nipotent Being, and 
his Mercies to Mankind ; we fee in every Chapter his 
Pawwer, his Juſtice and his Judgments ; the Humble ſup- 
ported, the Preud humbled, the Tyrants of the World caft 
down, and Liberty reſtored to them who were in Bonds. 
We find an extraordinary Wiſdom given his choſen People, 
when all other Nations were in a barbarous /gnorance ; 
we hear a Law deliver d by Moszs, fo clear, ſo compre- 
henſive, that in ten Sentences we are taught whatever re- 
lates to our Service to a God, or Duty to a Neighbour. 
What do all thoſe innumerable Volumes of human Laws, 
which have been fince compoſed, without End, through 
the whole World, contain more than hee, though they 
treat only of Juſtice and the Government of Society; theſe 
of the Government of Man and the Religion to his God ? 
But even theſe ten Sentences are unfolded in two, plain to 
the meaneſt Capacity, without the leaſt Gloſs or Com- 
ment required to explain them. Lowe God auth thy aubole 
Heart, and thy Neighbour as thyſelf.----Now let the 4the- 


thoſe 
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thoſe of the Twelve Tables; let them produce all they 
ever wrote for a thouſand Years, and there is not ſo much 
Religien and Juſtice in them all as in them #4vo Sentences, 
which in ſo few Words at once comprize whatever is ne- 
ceflary for Mankind to live well in a Civil Community, 
and to pay to God that Service which is due to him as an 
Ourni potent Being. 

AS in the Bible we find Laws given which far excel 
whatever the Heathen Authors have produced, ſo likewiſe 
have the Holy Scriptures a ſuperior Excellence in all other 
Kind of Writings ; and though ſome modern Infidels have 
preferred the Szy/e and Manner of the Greek and Roman 
Hiſtorians, and the Imagination and Sublimity of the 
Heathen Poets to the Writings of the Bible, I will, in 
my next, ſhew that the Bible exceeds all human Combo- 
tions, as much both in Style, in Hiftory and Poetry, as it 
does in its Laws. As I find the Examination of theſe 
Points will exceed the Bounds of vour Paper, I deſire you 
would inſert this the firſt Opportunity, and the Re- 
mainder when you think moſt proper, which will oblige, 


Jour conſtant Reader, 
Cel. Cant. | 


Aug. 15, 1750. | 
PHILOTHEUS CANTABRIGIENSIS. 


Lingua 
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Lingua fuit Damno. Ovid. Met. 
The Tongue had better been ſilent. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


SIR, a 


- 


— 


tion of the wife Sentences, both of antient and 


4 ; HERE is not atruer Apothegm in all the Collec- 


modern Phi liſc pbers, than that of the famous Sir 
Rocer DE CoveRLEY's, Much may be ſaid on both Sides. 
All the Controverſies both in Religion and Politichs, in 
Poetry and Hiſtory, depend on this Sentence; and there 
is nothing ſo apparently true, but may be contradicted by 
many Arguments, and a tolerable Shew of Reaſon. This 
whole Epiſtle will be an Inſtance of this; for by. this I 
would prove, that the C/ of Speech, which is univer- 
ſally thought ſo neceſſary a Thing, is rather prejudicial 
than uſeful to a great Number of his Majeity's Liege Sub- 
jects. I may ſeem to have advanced a ftrange Paradox; 
yet I have a good deal to ſay in Defence of my Doctrine, 
having long obſery'd, that very many true Britons employ 
their Mouths with a tolerable Grace upon any Exerciſe 
except that of Speaking : There is a learned Counſelor at 
the Bar, and a very orthodox Divine in the City, who 


are both of my Acquraintance : The Profeſſions of both 


abſolutely require the C/ of Speech, yet they are 
both ſo unhappy as to mumb/e over an Oration or a Ser- 
mon in a very aukward, unintelligible Manner ; yet no 
Man has more Addreſs than the Lawyer over a Haunch 
of Veniſon, nor can any one moreeloquently eat a Piece 
of Sir-loin than the Doctor. Theſe two Gentlemen, 
therefore, ſhoujd conſider their Jaws. only as Engines 


given thera to chew with, and their Throats meerly for 


the Purpoſe of ſwallowing. This Leſſon, as ridiculous 


ad 
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as it may ſeem to them, would be of Service to the Pub- 
lick, if put into Execution, and at the ſame 'I'une won- 
derfully conduce to their own good Charader; for who- 
ever look'd on the wiſe and ſolemn Countenance of the 
- Counſellor, muſt ſuppoſe him a great Lawyer; and thoſe 
who don't hear the Poctor ſpeak, would in Charity ſup- 
poſe him a learned and eloquent Divine. Nor is the con- 
nidering the Mouth only as an Organ of Eating or Drink- 
ing ſo very abſurd, when ſo many eſteem it only as ſuch. 
A Country Gentleman, whom I was once a Neighbour 
to, learn'd this Doctrine from his Infancy, and put it 
into Practice with everlaſting Succeſs : He is about three 
Vards round the Middle, and has not ſpoke a Word this 


eight and thirty Vears, but to praiſe his Hounds, and call 


for more Stout and October; his only Son and Heir he 
has educated in the ſame Principles, who cloſely follows 
the Steps, Stupidity, and Taciturnity of ſo worthy a 
Father and Inſtructor, and never commits the unnatural 
Crime of Talking, unleſs it be when he enters into a Con- 
fabulation with his Beag/cs, who are the only Creatures 
that underſtand his Language; but it is not to be won- 
der'd at, for he can talk in no other Style than theirs. 
I know there are, indeed, in that Country, ſeveral 
People who will alledge, that they have ſeen his or ſbip 
and the young Sguire, on ſome Occaſions, very earneſt in 
Diſcourſe ; but then they are thoſe who don't underſtand 
Logick and Diſtinction; for they only roar'd and bello d, 
which, in the Opinion of the Criticks, is not Talking: 1 
own that I myſelf have ſeen them open their Mouths, 
though they were neither at their Tat le, nor in their Ken- 
nel, and fecm'd, to all Appearance, as if they were 
Speaking ; but when I attended, with great Wonder, to 
what they utter'd, I found it was the fame Note, Ac- 
cent and Words they uſed in the Parlcur, as they hal- 
low'd in the Kennel or the Field; therefore I immediately 
acquitted them from the Imputation of Speaking. 

THE U/ of Speech is ſaid to do an Honour to Man, 
as it is a Faculty in which he excells the reſt of the Cre- 
ation; but I cannot think it does much Honour to that 
Man who only talks to demonſtrate to the World that he 
can only ſpeak Nonſenſe, and yet this is the fatal Caſe of 
a great many fine accompliſhed Perſons, A Brau, at an 

Aſſembly 


. 
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Afembly or the Drawing-Room, if he would hold his 
Tongue, might conceal his inward Nakedneſs ; but while 
he prates, we fee his Mouth is well furniſhed with 
Teeth, but that his Head is a Kind of a dark unfurniſhed 
Garret. I wiſh I could, for their own Sakes as well as 
thoſe of the Publick, perſuade ſeveral hopeful young Gen- 
tlemen wao frequent Dick's, the Widew's, and the Gre- 
car's, and who are diſtemper'd with an Opinion of their 
good Parts, to grow wiſe and hold their Tongues : If 
they have Temper and good Senſe enough to take my 
Advice, I am confident it would be a Secret to many who 
may only /e them, that they are deſtitute of Reaſon, and 
cannot ſpeak three Words of Senſe in three Hours Con- 
veriation. | | 

I HAVE great Compaſſion on thoſe poor unhappy 
Gentlemen, who are through the whole Town to be met 
with, and are diſtinguiſhed by the Name of C:fee-Houſe 
Orators They daily ſtrain their Throats, and exhauſt 
their Spirits for the Intereſt of their Country, ſettlin 
the proper Meaſures for Foreign Princes to act by, — 
fxing * Peace and Tranquility of Europe. This Politi- 
cal { alk is one of the worſt Ninds of Madneſs, and which 
moſt moves my Pity, not only as it is incurable, but as 
generally the diſtemper'd Perſon is in himſelf a good-na- 
tur'd Man, and what he ſays is from a Zeal for the Good 
of Great Britain; therefore it gives me the greateſt Anxi- 
ety and Concern when I ſee them ſo judicicu/ly diſtribute 
their Jeep Ignorance and Corje ures to juch as ftand round 
them, and have the Courteſy to bear Witneſs that they 
talk like 7deozs. 

THERE was a profe/s'd Pelitician the other Day at 
George's Coffee-Houſe, inſtructing a Couple of young 
Beau-like Templers in State Affairs, and the Point he was 
then preſſing home to his Pupils was, That it vas moſt 
confiftent with good Policy for Prince, Power, or Poteu- 
tate, to make a Campaign rather in the Spring than Summer, 
and rather in Autumn than Winter. This notable Stroke 
of Machiaweliſm he ſeem'd to rejoice at, and brought 
ſome undeniable Arguments to prove to a Demonſtration 
what he had advanced ; and you may be certain they were 
very new. One of the young Sparks, who ſeem'd greedy 


of Knowledge, to ſhew how much he was improv'd by 
| his 
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as it may ſeem to them, would be of Service to the Pub- 
lick, if put into Execution, and at the ſame 'I'ime won- 
derfully conduce to their own good Charader; for who- 
ever look'd on the wiſe and ſolemn Countenance of the 
- Counſellor, muſt ſuppoſe him a great Lawyer; and thoſe 
who don't hear the Doctor ſpeak, would in Charity ſup- 
poſe him a learned and eloquent Divine. Nor is the con- 
nidering the Mouth only as an Organ of Eating or Drink- 
ing ſo very abſurd, when ſo many eſteem it only as ſuch. 
A Country Gentleman, whom I was once a Neighbour 
to, learn'd this Doctrine from his Infancy, and put it 
into Practice with everlaſting Succeſs : He is about three 
Yards round the Middle, and has not ſpoke a Word this 


eight and thirty Years, but to praiſe his Hounds, and call 


for more Stout and October; his only Son and Heir he 
has educated in the ſame Principles, who cloſely follows 
the Steps, Stupidity, and Taciturnity of ſo worthy a 
Father and Inſtructor, and never commits the unnatural 
Crime of Talking, unleſs it be when he enters into a Con- 
fabulation with his Beagles, who are the only Creatures 
that underſtand his Language ; but it is not to be won- 
der'd at, for he can talk in no other Style than theirs. 
I know there are, indeed, in that Country, ſeveral 
People who will alledge, that they have ſeen his Wor foip 
and the young 'Sguire, on ſome Occaſions, very earneſt in 
Diſcourſe; but then they are thoſe who don't underſtand 
Logick and Diſtinction; for they only roar'd and bello d, 
which, in the Opinion of the Criticks, is not Taking : 1 
own that I myſelf have ſeen them open their Mouths, 
though they were neither at their Tate, nor in their Ken- 
nel, and fecm'd, to all Appearance, as if they were 
Speaking ; but when I attended, with great Wonder, to 
what they utter'd, I found, it was the ſame Note, Ac- 
cent and Words they uſed in the Parlcur, as they hal- 
low'd in the Kernncl or the Field; therefore I immediately 
acquitted them from the Imputation of Speaking. 

IHE U/ of Speech is ſaid to do an Honour to Man, 
as it is a Faculty in which he excells the reſt of the Cre- 
ation ; but I cannot think it does much Honour to that 
Man who only talks to demonſtrate to the World that he 
can only ſpeak Nonſenſe, and yet this is the fal Caſe of 
a great many fine accompliſhed Perſons, A Beau, at an 

Aſſembly 
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Aſſembly or the Drawing-Room, if he would hold his 
Tongue, might conceal his :zward Nakedneſs ; bat while 
he prates, we ſee his Mouth is well furniſhed with 
Teeth, but that his Head is a Kind of a dark anfurniſbed 
Garret. I wiſh I could, for their own Sakes as well as 
thoſe of the Publick, perſuade ſeveral hopeful young Gen- 
tlemen who frequent Dick's, the Widow's, and the Gre- 
can's, and who are diſtemper'd with an Opinion of their 
good Parts, to grow wiſe and hold their Tongues: If 
they have Temper and good Senſe enough to take my 
Advice, I am confident it would be a Secret to many who 
may only /e them, that they are deſtitute of Reaſon, and 
cannot ſpeak three Words of Senſe in three Hours Con- 
veriation. | 
IH AVE great Compaſſion on thoſe poor unhappy 
Gentlemen, who are through the whole "Town to be met 
with, and are diftinguiſhed by the Name of C:ffe-Houſe 
Orators: They daily ſtrain their Throats, and exhauſt 
their Spirits for the Intereſt of their Country, ſettlin 
the proper Meaſures for Foreign Princes to act by, 
hxing the Peace and Tranquility of Furope. This Politi- 
cal { alk is one of the worſt Kinds of Madneſs, and which 
moſt moves my Pity, not only as it is incurable, but as 
generally the diftemper'd Perſon is in himſelf a good - na- 
tur'd Man, and what he ſays is from a Zeal for the Good 
of Great Britain; therefore it gives me the greateſt Anxi- 
ety and Concern when I fee them ſo judicicu/ly diſtribute 
their deep Ignorance and Corje ures to fuch as ftand round 
them, and have the Couricly to bear Witneſs that they 
talk like 1deots. | 

THERE was a profe/s'd Politician the other Day at 
George's Coffee-Houſe, inſtructing a Couple of young 
Beau-like Templers in State Affairs, and the Point he was 
then preſſing home to his Pupils was, 7 hat it ana moſt 
confiftent with good Policy for Prince, Power, or Poten- 
tate, to make a Campaign rather in the Spring than Summer, 
and rather in Autumn than Winter. This notable Stroke 
of Machiaweliſm he ſeem'd to rejoice at, and brought 
ſome undeniable Arguments to prove to a Demonitration 
what he had advanced; and you may be certain they were 
very new. One of the young Sparks, who ſeem'd greedy 
of Knowledge, to ſhew how much he was improv'd by 
his 
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the Thing is plain, and if fo, I take there is uo Manner 
ef Diſpute in this AMfair, for the Spring, Sir, is un- 
doubtealy cooler than the intenſe Heats of the Summer, and 
Jo one Part of your Argument is prov'd. The other Tem- 
pler, on his Brother Pupil's ceaſing there, immediately 
proceeded in theſe Words: Nor is the other Part 
of your Argument leſs demonſtrable ; for I entirily held 
arith your Manner of Reaſoning, which is, I take, lf 
evident ; for the Autumn is warmer than the ſevere Cold. 
of the Winter ; therefore, upon the Whele, the Spring and 
Autumn are the moſt proper Seaſons for any Prince or Po- 
tentate to haue his Armies in the Field. During theſe 


judicieus Specches of the Joung Politicians, tbey did not 


take above three Pinches of Rappee apiece ; but when 
they had finiſhed, they looked round on the Company 
for them to beſtow their Approbation on their admirable 
Talent of Reaſoning. ö | 

I᷑ would be the greateſt Inſtance of Prudence in the 
Fools of this Metropolis, if they would learn Senſe enough 


to conceal their Nonſenſe; and it would be a Comfort to 


all who come within Ear-ſhot of them; beſides, by keep- 
ing their 7 ozgues between their Teeth, will be aſſigned as 


a Proof of their Good Senſe, which is never foravard; but 


if their Tongues ſhew a ſoft Hear, the World is not to 
blame in paſſing Sentence of Folly on them, when by 


every Sentence they ſpeak they confeis their Guilt. 


I HOPE now, Mr. Spie, that you and your 
Readers will agree to my firſt Propoſition, that the U/ 
of Speech may be detrimental to ſome Part of Mankind : 

ut leſt I ſhoald ſhew my Impertinence as much by Wri- 
ting as others by Speaking, I ſhall abruptly conclude 
with telling you, I am fincerely; 


Your humble fe; 
| And conſtant Reader, 
if Covent-Garden, . Michazl OnperOOF. 
Sept. 4. | 
To 
ET 
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To CHLoOE's Looking-Glafſs. 


E AR Mirrer, tell me by what Art 

You bear her Image, yet are whole ; 
When the ſame Image breaks my Heart, 
And ſubtly pierces to my Soul. 


To CHLOE, who ſaid ber Glaſs flatter'd her. 


LAME not this Glaſs, it does its Duty, 
Nor can it fatter fo much Beauty; 
Others, indeed, thro' Policy, 
Shew Faces Fairer than they be; 
Give new falſe Vigour to the Eyes, 
And bid Ten Thouſand Charms ariſe: 
But was each Be//e to look in this, 
And ſee her Face juſt as it is; 
She'd blame your Glaſs for ſhewing true, 
Diſlike Herſei, and envy Lou. 


— — — 


On CHLo kJ Pigure. 


E R Face, her Mein, are drawn exactly forth; 
What Lincs or Colours can expreſs her Heri? 
do from the Ræſe's Shade we view a Re/e, 
But all the . dewy Odbur loſe. 


i 
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Fertune has a Niggard been to thee, 

Dewete thyſelf to Thrift, not Luxury ; 

And wiſely make that Kind of Ford thy Choice, 

Te ewhich Neceſſity confines thy Price. 

Well may they fear ſeme miſerable Eud, 

Whem Gluttorny and Il ant at once attend; 

IWhoſe large voracicus I hroats hawe favellew'd All, 

Bath Land and Stoch, Ini'reft and Principal. 
Dryden's Juv. Sat. 11. 


— 


Te the Author of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


8 4 &, | 


AM juſt come of Age, and thereby to have the ſole 

Management of my own. Fortune, which is very 

conſiderable ; therefore I would deſire your Advice 
about ordering my Expences, and let me know, whether 
it were more conſiſtent with Prudence to live as my Fa- 
ther did, conſiderably beneath my Eftate ; or, like the 
gay young Fellows of the Town, to the utmoſt Extent 
of it: It may ſeem impertinent, Mr. Spec, to trouble 
you about private Affairs; yet, if you was to give the 
Publick your Thoughts on domeſtick Oeconomy, it might 
not be unprofitable for them ; but at the ſame Time it 


would certainly prove acceptable to many, but to none 
more ſo than es | 


Sept. 20. Your humble Servant, 


J. TownLyY. 


BEFORE I take this Letter under Conſideration, 1 


think it proper to add another from a young Gentlewo- 
man, which has lain by me ſome Time for Want of an 
Opportunity to inſert it with any Propriety. 


To 
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To HENRY STONECASTLE, Ei; 
$170k 

T is an undoubted Proof of the good Opinion which 
the World has of you, when they take the Freedom 
to reveal to you, what from all the reſt of Mankind they 
would have conceal'd. To you the Female Coquettes 
confeſs they are ſenſible of Love, and the old Maids, that 
they are no real Enemies to Matrimony. Women to you 
allow they are ugly, though they endeavour all they can 
to make Art ſupply the Defects of Nature; and 'tis to 
you alone that'our Sex 1s free enough to mention their 
true Age, and ingenuouſly own, that they begin to grow 
old. There is ſomething or other which every Woman 
would gloſs over, nor do I accuſe my Sex of what I am 
not myſelf equally guilty. There is one Thing, which, 
with the utmoit Induſtry, I conceal from the Knowledge 
of the World, yet what with the utmoſt Frankneſs I will 
diſcover to your Worſhip : Tis not the Want of Beauty, 
of that Nature has given me a ſufficient Share ; but the 
Scantineſs of my Fortune, which 1s not equal to the F1- 
gure I would make in the World ; and which, if truly 
known, might ſpoil all the Schemes which I have laid 
down for my future Happineſs, I live, Sir, above my 
Fortune, with a Proſpect that the gay Manner of Lite 
is the beſt Method to obtain ſuch a Huſband as may raiſe 
me into that Splendor which I am ambitious of : But, 
Mr. Spzc, my Uncle, who has the Care of my Money, 

and who knows my Circumſtances, tells me I am actin 
a filly Part, and preaches much about CEconomy, — 
takes a great deal of Pains to make me underſtand, that 
there is a wide Difference between Four thouſand Pounds, 
and Four thouſand Pounds per Annum. I believe he is 
right in his Arguments, but I have now introduced my- 
{elf into ſuch a Set of polite Company, that it would 
almoſt break my Heart to make a mean Kind of Retreat ; 
however, your Advice, Mr. SToxNECasTLE, will have 
more Power than my Uncle's ; and that Word CEcono- 
my, which I laugh at in him, might from you have 

another Effect on | 


Your humble Servant, 
| HARRIOT Airy. 
IN 


9 
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IN relation to both thefe Correſpondents I ſhall, a; 
an Anſwer to their Letters, give them my Sentiments of 
that Economy which is abſolutely neceſſary for every one 
to poſſeſs. It is a difficult Thing for Perſons of an open, 
gay and eaſy Nature, to keep within the Compaſs of their 
Fortune; there is either a Shame or Unwillingneſs to be 
obſerv'd to be below others, or a vain falſe Ambition of 
being above them, which draws many into an Extra- 
vagance they would not otherwiſe have been guilty of, 
and too frequently ends in their Ruin ; ſo that a Man 
ſhould not of any Thing take more Care than of what 
I may term a Miſpending, This in Time alters the very 
Frame and Temper of his Mind ; for as Want comes on, 
he that was profuſe grows eaſily rapacious, and ſhe who 
wanted CEconomy, may want Virtue. In Expences, 
therefore, we ſhould neither be too parſimonious, nor 
too prodigal ; yet rather inclining to Frugality, than 
Profuſenets ; for the firſt ſhews Judgment, but the other 
an inconfiderate Levity. Wich the Wiſe tis no Reflec- 
tion or Diſgrace to make a Man's Ability his Rule to 
govern himſelf by ; for every one will laugh at thoſe 
who exceed it : We ourſelves are the beſt Judges what we 
may do, others only look at the Stream of our Expences, 
but are not concern'd how the Fountain may ſupply it; 
they indeed may take it kind that we ſpend ſo much in 
Complaifance to them; yet, we ought to take Care for 
what may be convenient for ourſelves] He who ſpends 
to his Proportion is eſteem'd as gallant and generous as a 
Duke, and a Duke or Prince who exceeds that 1s a pro- 
fuſe Prodigal: That cannot be call'd Gallantry which 
15 beyond what 1s proper, but rather Madneſs ; and he 
who in an unſeemly Gaiety waſtes his Fortune, at the 
ſame Time ſhews himſelf a Prodigal, both of his Wealth 

and his Wit. They who ſpend too much when they 
ſhould not, ſhall, when they would not, have too little 
to ſpend. It was a witty Reaſon of Diogenes why he 
aſt d but a Halfpenny of a thrifty Man, and a Pound of 
a Prodigal; the firſt, ſaid he, may give me often, but 
the other will very ſoon have nothing to give. One Oc- 
caſion of Extravagance among People of a middling Rank, 
is from an Ambition of keeping Company with Perſons 


of the firſt. It is, I own, a commendable and _— 
- | able 
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able Ambition of being the Companion of thoſe of a 
better Fortune than ourſelves : But then there is a Pry- 
dence neceſſary to make Choice of proper Perſons,” and 
not to exceed the Expences which your Fortune will al- 
low ; but the Unhappineſs is, that People ſeldom conſult 
the Man they want to be acquainted with, ſo much as 
his Title or Eſtate, and think leſs of what they can afford 
to laviſh away, than what they may fling away with an 
Air of Gaiety. WiLL BrRocape was fome few Years 
ago a Prentice to a Mercer on Ludgate-Hill, but had a 
ſtronger Turn of Mind to make a Figure in the Beau- 
Monde, than to unfold Silks behind a Counter: The firſt 
Step he made to accomplith himſelf as a ine Gentleman, 
was to drop in at the Playhouſe at the laſt Act, and for 
a Shilling to look about him for half an Hour in the Pit. 
One Seaſon paſs'd over, and he was very well contented 


with this Sphere of Gallantry ; but the next was ſcarce 


begun, before he had an Ambition of lolling in a Side 
Box, or ſauntring behind the Scenes among the Actreſſes. 
This he had not Audacity enough to indulge himſelf in 
except on a Benefit Night, when thoſe Places were more 
frequented by Perſons of a lower Rank. During theſe 
Viſits which he made to the Theatres, he had learn'd the 
Nature, Quality, Fortunes and Hiſtory of every Perſon 
of Diſtinction, and talk'd as familiarly of Lady Faxxr, 
or Lord WiLLiam, as he would of Mrs. BxipcGrr, 
the Chambermaid, or Jacx, his Fellow *Prentice : His 
Ambition did not ſtop here ; he wanted to be intimate 
among thoſe Perſons who make a Figure in the Beau- 
Monde, nor could he bear the Thoughts of a Shop when 
he reflected on the Pleaſures of a Drawwing-Room or a Rr 
dotto. About this Time a Relation died, and left him 
Three Hundred Pounds a Year. Immediately he agreed 
with his Maſter to give him up his Indentures ; launch'd 
out into the gay World, dreſs d, drank, gam'd, and was 
ſoon known to all the young raking. Men of Faſhion 
about Town. Meet him wherever you would, he always 
had an Honourable or Right Honourable, 2a Baronet, or. a 
Peer, in his Company; he was engaged with ſuch a 
Lord, or had an Appointment with ſuch a Courtzer - 
With this Fhree Hundred a Year he was equally profuſe 
with thoſe who had Three Thouſand, and that ridiculous 

YoL. HF S Prodigality 
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Prodigality which he imagin'd would gain him Eſteem, 
made him an abſurd contemptible Blockhead, not only 
ro the People of Quality, but a ſtanding Jeſt amon 
their very Footmen. This Scene of Folly he maintain's 
about two Years by the Money for which he mortgaged 
and ſold his Eſtate ; but when that was near expended, 
he hinted to one of his Men of Quality, he ſhould be 
glad to accept of ſome pretty Place at Court: My Lord 
look'd very cool upon him, and ever after took Care to 
ſhun him, as did all the reſt of his faſhionable Compa- 
nions, when he could no longer find Money to accom- 
pany them in their uſual Extravagancies ; deſerted by 
them, preſs'd by his Creditors, a Bankrupt in his For- 
tunes, he was drove to the utmoſt Neceſſities, and when 
he expected ſome Relief from his Companions of Qua- 
lity, he receiv'd this only Comfort from them, That hi; 
Misfortunes were what they had long foreſeen. and were 
the Conſequences of his own Folly. The ſmall Remainder 
of his Fortune would not near pay his Debts ; he there- 
fore ſuffer'd himſelf to be flung into Gaol, from whence 
he had no Proſpect of Redemption, and where he was 
ſupported by the charitable Contribution of his Relations, 
with this happy Reflection to conſole him, that he had 
ruin'd himſelf in an elegant Manner, and had been once 
acquainted with Perſons of Quality. . 

. THIS late Hiſtory of Vill Brocade carries ſo plain 
a Moral, that it cannot bat be inſtructive not only to 
my two Correſpondents, but to all thoſe young Perſons, 
who, from the Gaiety of their Heart, have too ſoon an 
Inclination of keeping Company with thoſe who are 
mach ſuperior to their own Rank, and commit Extrava- 
gancies themſelves, in imitating that which can't be call'd 
an Extravrgance in another: I wiſh alſo, that ſome 
young Attornies would take Warning by Will's Example, 
and rather diligently attend the Seals at Linco/n's-1nn, 
than ſaunter in the Mall, and oftner appear with a Bag 
under their Arm at Weftrinfier-Hall, than a Bag at the 
End of the Wig at the Drawing-Recom at St. James l. 
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variarum Semina rerum. 
Ov. Metam. 1. 


The Seeds of wiarious Things. 


From my Chambers, Lincoln's-Inn. 


To oblige ſome importunate Correſpondents, I ſhall, in 
this Paper, inſert their ſeveral Letters, ſome of which 
Subjects will be more copiouſly conſider'd at other 
Opportunities, as they may occaſionally offer. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E; 


Mr. Spectator, IB 
\ S you are at preſent the only profeſs'd Knight Er- 


rant who haveenter'd into the honourable Service 
of relieving diſtreſs'd Damſels, 1 hops, I am, as 
well as others, entitled to the Aſſiſtance of your Pen. 
Without farther Preamble my Caſe is this: I am under 
the Care of an Uncle, who is my Guardian, and as in- 
dulgent to me as Prudence will allow; I have all the 
Liberty that I can wiſh, becauſe I defire none but what 
1s proper; but my Aunt, who is a rigid Moraliſt, is 
eternally lecturing me about the unſeemly and indecent 
Behaviour which I ſhew for a young Gentlewoman of 
my Years. Now, Mr. Spec, you ſhall be Judge, whe- 
ther, in my nineteenth Year, it is unſcemly to be ſeen in 
a Side Box, Or indecent to make one at a Party of Qua- 
iille; whether finging an innocent Ballad is any Re- 
lection on my Virtue, or peeping into a Play-Book, a 
Contempt of Religion: My Aunt affirms, they are all in 
themſelves bad; 1 have often appeal'd to my Uncle, and 
le affirms, they are all in themſelves innocent Amuſe- 
ments; but as the Lady pays very little Deference to 
; e judgment of her Huſband, ſhe has given me Leave 
make you the Arbitrator, on Condition that I ſhall, 


+ Þ while 
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while I am under her Huſband's Guardianſhip, abide by 
your Judgment, and conform ſtrictly to your Opinion.— 
I: hope, Mr. Spec, you will not delay anſwering this 
important Letter, becauſe my whole Courſe of Pleaſures 
has receiv'd a Stop till you either give a farther Sanction 
to this Severity, or a pleaſing Rehef to 


OZ. 11. Your bumble Serwant, 
Sobo-Square. | 


Flavia. 


N. B. My Uncle is a Man of very Good-S:nfe, but 
the Unhappineſs of our Family is, that the Grey Mare 
is the better Horſe. 


THIS Caſe of Flavia has before now been under my 
Conſideration, therefore I ſhall only repeat the ſame 
Opinion that I before gave on another Occaſion ; that 
either /zeing or reading a Play, making one at a Party of 
Luarrille, or humming a Tune, may (as Lady Grace 
iuys in the Provet'd Huſband) All be dene SoBERLY, 
ait heut the leaft Refletion on any Lady's Virtue or Reli- 
gion: Therefore, if Flawvie's Aunt pays any Deference to 
my Judgment, I infiſt, that upon her reading this, ſhe im- 
mediately reinſtates the young Lady in thoſe Libertics 
ne has here-mention'd ; and tho? I find that ſhe has the 
ſole Power at home, I hope ſhe will not contend with 
my Power, to which, as I am a Univerſal Spedtator, the 
has ſo willingly referr d. | 
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To the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


S 7 R, 


KN OW not whether you have made an Obſervation 

which is not very common, tho' very juſt, that there 

is an Ambition among the Women to ſeem over mod. / 
as there is among che Men to appear over witty. 


THAT fi 
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THAT a falſe Appearance of Chaſtity is as ridiculous 
as a falſe Appearance of Wit, I believe your Worſhip 
will readily conſent to, and be as willing to reform an 
Abſurdity among the Ladies, as among the Gentlemen. 
To do this, it may not be amiſs to inſert the Character 
of a Gentlewoman, who is the very Efſenct of this 
Kind of falſe Modefly ; and tho' the colouring of the 
Piture may be pretty ſtrong, it will, I aſſure you, be 
too general a one to be thought any particular Reflection. 

FEMALE Reputation is ſometimes very unjuſtly at- 
tack'd, and a free Look, or familiar Air of f I 
tho' entirely innocent in themſelves, have given Occaſion 
tor ſcandalous Tongues to conſtrue them into indecent 
Liberties ; This is an Obſervation which Mrs. Primly 
has made in her Knowledge of the World, and therefore 
will guard her Character with the moſt conſummate Art 
againſt any injurious Attacks; ſhe labours to ſeem what 
ſhe would have the World think ſhe is, and though ſhe 
takes Pains to ſhew her Modeſty, it is what Prudence, 
ſhe thinks, requires; if a Man ſhould only caſt an acci- 
dental Glance towards her, ſhe frowns as if ſhe thought 
a Look could mean nothing but an Introduction to a 
Rape: If any one touches her Hand, tho' ſhe has a Glove 
on, or tho' it was to help her over a Channel, ſhe ſtarts 
away, looks with a ftern ſevere Aſpect, as if Tempta- 
tion and Unchaſtity were ſituated at the Ends of one's 
Fingers; If the Word Stockings is mention'd, ſhe is very 
uneaſy in her Chair; at the Name of Petticoat, ſhe 
changes Colour in the utmoſt Confuſion ; but at the Sound 
of Linnen, ſhe ſwoons, ſhe expires, ſhe dies. hut, 
Mr. Spec, with all this cold, ſhy, veſfal Virtue, ſhe 
thinks it no way inconſiſtent with her Modeſty, to meet 
her Cerſm privately at her Milliner's, and be as free- 
hearted with the dear Captain as any Woman of Intrigue 
among them all. To the World, and to her Hi 
band, ſhe is eternally talking about her Honour and her 
Virtue, that ſhe may talk herſelf into the Reputation of 
having what ſhe has ſo long loſt. s | 

SIR, what I wiſh you would inſert this Character 
for, is, that the Lady for whom it is meant, or any 
other to whom it may any Ways appertain, would not, 
for the future, endeavour to appear with greater En- 

3 | dowments 


other People's Buſineſs. 


| 
| 
| 
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dow ments of Modeſty than the reſt of the Sex, who in 
Reality are more virtuous than themſelves ; thereſore the 


Publication of this would much oblige 


61 A new Correſpondent, 
| OF. 9. | 
i WII I. PLaixn-Trvurih, 


AS the next Letter has a near Relation to this Sub- 


ject, I ſhall inſert it before I ſay any Thing about the 


other. 
Te 'SQuiRE STONECASTLE, of Lincoln's-Inn. 
S1 R., 


A S I come in Manner of a Client to you for Advice, 
XI will open my Caſe at once to prevent Delays in 
— You muſt know I am a 
Huſband to a fine Lady. Yes, that ſhe is, as fine a 
Woman as any in the City of London. But, alas 
ſte is not contented with having more Beauty than any 
of her Neighbours, but ſhe will be thought to have more 
Virtae too. What is ſtrange to me, is, that tho' I never 


ſeemꝰ d jealous of her Conduct, yet ſhe is herſelf always 
defending it: From this ſuperior Virtue ſhe claims a ſu- 
perior Power; and, to ſhew, ſhe is not a jilt, ſhe de- 
- monſtrates ſhe is a Tyrant. 

replys, What dye mean by uſing a Woman of my REeev- 
. TATION in this Manner? 


If I ſpeak a Word, ſhe 


If I deny any Thang, 
ſhe demands I this a ſuitable Reward for a Woman of 
my VieTue ? In ſhort, theſe Words, Honour, Virtue, 
and Reputation are, it ſeems, to frighten me into any 
Thing: Now, Sir, I would have you juſt hint to her, 
that it is no ways neceſſary for a virtuous Woman ever to 
mention a Word about her Virtue, and you'il oblige, 


From near St. Paul's, 4 | 
OZ. 13. Simon LUSTRING. 


IN my Opinion, a Woman who boaſts of her Virtue, 


is as much to be ſuſpected, as a Man who boaſts of his 


Courage: 
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Ceurage ; for none ſure, but thoſe who really want the 
Reputation of chaſte Women, would needleſly defend 
their Chaſtity, as none but thoſe who were really 
Cowards would mention their Valour : It is a Thing 
entirely unneceſſary; for every Woman, till ſhe is 
known otherwiſe, is to be eſteem'd virtuous ; as every 
Man, 'till his Courage is diſprov'd, is to be thought 
brave. I would therefore adviſe the Fair Sex not to 
talk of what they are known or ſuppoſed to have, left 
what they would eſtabliſh by Artifice, they may loſe by 
| Scandal. As for Mrs. Luſtring, it particularly behoves 
her to alter her Conduct; as her Hufband, at the Con- 
cluſion of his Letter, ſeems in a ready Way to enter- 
tain ſome Thoughts of her, which ſhe may not in the 
Jeaſt deſerve. | 


— — _ — LI 


To the AUTHOR of the STECTATOR. 
47K. 


MN OME Time ago you favour'd your Readers with a 
Differtation on the Art of Modern Converſation, in 
which ſeveral Follies, which Perſons are too apt to 
be guilty of, were juſtly expoſed ; but, Sir, having 
lately been very much teized with impertinent Viſitants, 
and all the dull Fatigue of our Modiſh Chit-Chat, 
I wiſh you would write a Diſcourſe to recommend 
to the Publick one Art with which they ſeem. very 
little acquainted ; and that is, Se/f-Conwverſation : If 
you could once perſwade your Readers into the Practice 
of converſing with themſelves, it might introduce 
them into an Acquaintance with their own Hearts, 
and make them intimate with what they are at preſent 
entire Strangers to; by this Means alſo, no one need 
ever want Company, but always have ſuch as they may 
juſtly be pleaſed with, and conſequently prevent their 
| ſeeking a dull Entertainment abroad, when it is in their 
on Power to create a better to themſelves at home; if 
you could bring this Scheme to bear, it would not 
only be of moral Benefit to every private Family, but 
a publick Happineſs in general: I expect ſoon to ſee 
. E 4 ſomething 
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ſomething on this Subject, or you ſhall never more 
hear from | 


Yeurs, at preſent, 
DeBorRan HiNTWELL, 


MRS. Deborah's Requeſt ſhall be comply'd with the 
firſt Opportunity ; as ſhall that of the following Cor- 
reſpondent, 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E/; AUTHOR of th» 
UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


SIX, 


Tt was a pretty Humour of your Predeceſſor to con- 
ſider the dull, the fooliſh, or the impertinent, under 
the Characters of dead Men; as you have given the 
Publick lately a Paper on the Aby/e of Speech, if it 
would not ſeem too ſervile an Imitation, it would fur- 
niſh you with Matter for a Spec, if you were to conſi- 
der our preſent Set of Talkers as ſo many Mutes. Upon 
the Syſtem, that they who ſpeak 7//, ſpeak not at all, 
you will have Latitude enough to conſider, in a ſati- 
rical Manner, all Claſſes of People ; but, Sir, as I am 
to requeſt, that you would do this, not direct you 
how, your own Manner of performing it cannot but 


be agreeable to 
Your conſtant Reader, 


Ez ER. SILENT. 


When 
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When ewere the Dice with more Profuſion thrown ? 

The awell-fiPd Fob not empty'd new alone, 

But Gamefters for whole Patrimomes play; 

The Steward brings the Deeds which muſt convey 

The left Efate: What more than Madneſs reigns, 

When one ſhort Sitting many Hundreds drains ? 
Dryden's Juv. Sat. 1. 


To the Author of the UniverRSAL SPECTATAR. 


= & - 


S the preſent Age ſeems very much devoted in ge- 
A neral to ſome Kind of Play, or Gaming, it may 


not be improper to conſider the Nature of Gaming, 
and how far it may be allow'd as an innocent Relaxation ; 
or, when we ſhould avoid it, as inconſiſtent with Pra- 
dence, Content and Frugality. | 

THE antient Gaming was inſtituted by the Civil 
Power, and the Commonwealth thought, that under a. 
proper Regulation it might not only be a private Amuſe- 
ment, but a publick Benefit. The Ohnpiel Games of 
Greece were deſign d merely to promote Honour and Ex- 
erciſe, and therefore, though they wanted not Wealth, 
they did not win Money or Treaſures, but a Pine Wreath 
or a Parſley Garland, fully ſatisfy d their Deſires: In 
Proceſs of Time, indeed, they who were moſt ſueceſsful, 
had Pen ſions from the Publick for Life, but yet their 
Gaming was not to be blamed. as the Inſtitution was 
noble, and the Intent good. Happy had it been for 
Mankind, had their Diverſions continued in the ſame 
Courle of Iznocencs and Simplicity; but as the oh. grew 
more corrupt, inſtead of playing for ſome Reward due 10 
their Merit, Men made the whole Intent of their Gamizg 
to be Lucre, From an inordinate Avarice, what ſhankd 
ave been an Auma, grow into a ſcandalous 1 6 
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and from a Pretence of avoiding being entirely z., 
they became entirely awicked. Tho Gamirg for Meny is 
ſaid to be owing both to Idleneſs and Avarice, yet it 
frequently cheats the Intention of both : For who are 
more 6/y or intent than they who are engag'd, either 
with the Management of their Cards, or anxious about 
the Caſt of the Dice; their Senſes, their very Scul, ſeem 
Joſt to every Thing but their Play; and, inſtead of the 
propos d Gain with which they flatter'd themſelves, they 
often loſe even what they poſſeſſed. How often does 
the bigotted Gameſter caſt away, in a few 'Throws, what 
his Forefathers had been ſome Years in collecting; and, 
initead of obtaining an additional Plenty, he entailt 
Want, Beggary, and Ruin on his Iſſue. 'I'wo Things 
which are the moſt conducive to the Life and Well-being 
of Men, are Time and Treaſure, and of both theſe 
Gaming deprives them ; for they who are infatuated 
with an Itch of Play, cannot be quiet without it; it is 
dhe Ignis Fatuus which ſtill allures them on to Deſtruc- 
tion, while they flatter themſelves it will lead them out 
of Danger. A Man who loves Gaming, may think it 
a ſufficient Excuſe, that every Man has ſome one Fo!l;, 
and chat is his; and that if he indulges himſelf at Play, to 
make amends, he is neither a Drunkard or a Whoremaſter. 
But let me tell him that in his own fngle Vice he has all 
the Inconveniencies of the other two: He who is a Cul! 
to a Gaming Table, may as well be one to a Harlot; he 
minds as fondly ſome lucky Spots on the Dice, as the 
- other could doatingly admire the alluring Eyes of a Wo- 
man: For that he neglects all other Occaſions ; his Bu- 
"feneſs, his Friends, his Children, and his Wife: And tho 
he mayn't be intoxicated with Vine, he does at Play 
What the Drunkard does at Drinking ; plays down the 
* Evening Star, and plays up the Morning one: The Sun 
may make his Circuit round the World, and yet find him 
zn the fame Room and at the ſame Table, with the ſame 
earneſt Looks, and the ſame Anxiety at his Heart. And 
to what Purpoſe is all this? To be a Leſer if he ſhould 
even win : For if he wins, it makes him wanton with 
his good Fortune, enters him into new Ways of Extra- 
. vagance, which makes Prodigality habitual, and Poverty 
the almoſt certain Conſequence : Beſides, he mage 
* 1 ea 
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eaſy with his Purchaſe ; they from whom he: won will 
again try their Luck with him, and the Remains which 
blind Chance or his own Art gave, Chance and Art may 
again deprive him of. There is a Folly in this Vice 
which makes it exceed all others, that is, there is nq 
ſenſible natural Pleaſure in the 4&#on of it: for what 
Pleaſure can 1t convey to the Ear or to the Eye, to hear 
two Pieces of Bone rattle together in a Box, or to ſee a 
Square run round, and the Fortune we are poſſeſſed of 
flung into a Lottery, to try whether we ſhall hold it 
any longer or not. Tho' ſo many of our Nobility and 
Perſens of Faſhion are paſſionately addicted to this fa- 
/-ionable Vice, J cannot but afirm, that their inordinate 
Deſire of Play is inconſiſtent with the Maxims of Ho- 
neur, and that they who have a generous Way of 'Think- 
ing, ſhould neither play much nor deep: By being too 
far engaged in the Intereſt of a Game, the Pleaſure is 
forfeited, and the Perſon of Quality inſenſibly ſinks 
into the Gameſter : If he wins, he knows not whether 
the other can afford to loſe ; if he can't, a generous 
Mind would ſcorn to take from them who may want, 
and make another fer for his Gettings : Iſ he can {pare 
it, he ſhould - diſdain to be /upp/y'd by the Purſe of one 
who is his Equal or Superior. But if he himſelf ſhould 
loſe, and not be able to ſpare it, it proclaims ham very. 
unwiſe to put himſelf under inconvenient Neceſſities, 
only to indulge his Will and Humour; neither is it 
hone/?, for he injures all about him, forfeits his Ford 
with his Tradeſman, his Tranquility with his Family, 
his Love to his J/ife, and bis Affection for his Children, 
his Eaſe, Content, and Happineſs with himſelf. Who-- 
ever games high, be he never ſo rich, commits a Folly, 
tho he ſhould ain, and a Vice if he /ofes; for Wealth is not 
imprudently to be wanton'd away; there is ſome Share 
of it due to common Society, to his diſtreſſed Fellow- 
Creatures, and to the publick Good of his Country. 

I SHOULD think it a proper Antidote to this Ma- 
lady, for any one to be a Witneſs of what Heats, what 
Fears, what Diſorders, what Madneſs and YVexation, an 
unlucky Hand at Play plunges ſome Men into ; ſure 
they would never hazard their own Peace of Mind, to 
run the Danger of ſuch Phrenxies by playing, which diſ- 

compeſe 
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compoſe the whole Frame of our Nature, and render 
Men mcapable of their Reaſon, their Honour, and Huma- 
xity. What Miſchiefs does it not produce? What a 
Chain of the worſt Ills immediately flow from it? From 
a Chagrin it raiſes Auger, from Anger flow Oaths, Im- 
preeations, and Rage; from Rage, Injurics, Quarrels, 
Wounds and Death. | 4 
TH O' I have ſo far confin'd what I have ſaid of 
Goming to the Men, it is equally applicable to the Wo- 
men; and the Vice in them is heighten'd, as their Cha- 
racteriſtic ſhould be Induſtry, Carefulneſs and Frugality. 
The Regard which 1 have for the Fair Sex, makes the 
Reflection to me very melancholy, when I think to 
what a Degree this Paſſion for Gaming has reign'd among 
them, and continues ſtill in as much Vogue as ever. 
Befides the private Parties which the Ladies form among 
themſelves at their own Houſes, there are ſeveral Houſcs 
which are kept on Purpoſe for their Gaming: The fatal 
Inconveniencies of which Places, and the Lowe of Play 
in the Fair Sex, ſhall be the Subject of another Letter, 
which I ſhall entirely dedicate to their Service. 
BEFORE I conclude, I muſt obſerve, that as ſevere 
as I may ſeem againſt Gaming, I am not an Enemy to 
Recreations ; the Cares and Labours of the World require 
them ; but all that I would have Mankind to beware of, 
is, that they would not make their Recreation a Kind of 
Fade, but to play for no more than they may loſe with 
Content, and without Prejudice to themſelves or others: 
This is the whole Intent and Scope of my writing; 
which, if it has any Effect on the rational Part of Man- 
kind, will be a ſenſible Pleaſure to 


| Your bumble Servant, 
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Me Venus artificem tenero præfecit amori 

Tiphys & Automedon dicar amoris ego. | 
Ow. Arte Amandi, Lib, 1. 

Love's Tiphys and Automedon I' call'd, | 

Being by Venus' Patent ſo inſtall d. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, Ei; AuTHoOR of the 
UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. | 


Worthy Sir, 
AVING often read, in your Lucubrations, th 
H Caſes of your Female Correſpondents, who, by 
the Publication of them, have receiv'd either a 
private Pleaſure themſelves, or have contributed to the 
Emolument of the Publick, by the Obſervations which 
you made upon them : It is from hence that I defire you 
would indulge me in my Ambition of having this Epiſtle 
inſerted among others which have been wrote by my Sex; 
and tho' it mayn't be the moſt inſtructi ve, it may not be 
the leaſt diverting. | | 
YOU muſt know, Sir, that with a tolerable Perſon, 
very good Fortune, and Lowers in abundance, I have a 
particular Humour to /ive and die a Maid; this Way of 
Thinking, I proteſt, does not ariſe from my not having 
it in my | a. to have any Man; but from my not ha- 
ving ſeen any one Mas who had thoſe 4ccompliſoments 
which I think neceſſary for a Huſecand. Perhaps you 
will imagine that I don't know myſelſ what Sort of a 
Man I wwou'd haue; but, Sir, to evince the contrary, I 
have ſent you a Deſcription of a Perſon whom, notwith- 
ſtanding my preſent Humour, I would willingly marry, 
and bring him Ten Thouſand Pounds for my Portion. 
When there are ſo many Fortune-Hunters, witty Sparks, 
pretty Fellows, and grave Widowers about this Town, I 


doubt not but I ſhall at firſt ſtrike ſome Thouſands with 
| 1 a flattering 
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a flattering Hope that they will eaſily carry me of; 


but to ſilence their Claims, thus follows the Deſcription 
of the only Man that I will have, which you may juſtly 
_ entitle, | | | 


The Character of a Maiv's HvszAx p. 


1 it is generally too fatal a Maxim among 
Nomen, to pleaſe their Eye, if they torture their 
Heart; yet I am fo far of that Opinion, that I muſt have 
ſuch a Perſon, whoſe Form, Shape, Air, and Mein, are 
entirely graceful and engaging : The Features of his Face 
muſt be regular, and though regular, agreeable, which as 
yet I have never ſeen ; for where the Fancy of Nature 


has produc'd the Agreements of Regularity, thoſe com- 


-Pleat Beauties had ſomething in them to be admir'd, yet 
wanted that /ecret ſomething which makes up the ergaging. 
His Eyes muſt be lively, ſparkling, and affecting; and 


over the whole Face there muſt appear a clear Com- 


plexion, a healthful Air, and a chearful Smile: His Sta- 
ture muſt be of a riſing Height, eaſy and well propor- 
tion'd, a Gate free and genteel, without the ſhort, pert 
Trip of the affected Beau, or the haughty, tragick Stalk 
of the more ſolemn Fop : His Behaviour /eri0us, but na- 
tural, which is neither too ofcn nor too reſery'd: His 
Laugh, his Speech, his Action, and his whole Manner, muſt 
be ;uft without Afectation, and free without Lewity, 

8 B UT the Form: of his Perſon is the leaſt which I ſhall 
conſider as a Charm; let me now ſpeak of the neceſſary 
Endowments of his Mind, without which all that I have 
deſcrib'd of his Perſon will avail nothing. His Genius 
and his Krowledge muſt be extenſive, but not rambling 
into an Immenſity, not ſkill'd in one Science, yet igno- 
rant of all others, not converſant in Books, yet knowing 


nothing of Mankind; not a mere Scholar, a mere Soldier, 


or a mere pretty Fellow ; but Eearning, Freedom, and 
Gallantry muſt ſo nicely be mingled together, that I 
might always find in him an improving Friend, a gay 
Companion, and an amuſing Gallant, In Converſation 
he muſt ſay nothing with Study, nor yet nothing at Ran- 
dem ; the worſt Thing he utters muſt raiſe an Attention 3 
nor in the 5% * appear any Labour for * 
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His Thoughts muſt low from him naturally ; yet not 
without that Delicacy of Expreſſion which is neceſſary to 
give them a genteel Turn. 

WIT HFH the Talents of his Mind, let me mention the 
neceſſary Qualities of his So“; it muſt be generous with- 
out Prodigality, humane without Weakneſs, juſt without 
Severity, and fond without Folly : To his Wife endearing, 
to his Children affectionate, to his Friends warm, to all 
Mankind benevolent. Nature and Reaſon muſt join their 
Powers, and to the Openneſs of his Heart add Oeconomy, 
making him careful without Avarice, and giving a Kind 
of Unconcernedneſs without Negligence. With Love he 
muſt have Reſpect, and, by a continual Complaiſance, al- 
ways win upon the Inclinations ; as he firſt charm'd, he 
muſt ſtill endeavour to retain his Conqueſt, and eternally 
loo and ſpeak with the ſame Deſires, the ſame Affection, 
tho' ſomewhat more Freedom. | 

I T is ſaid that Experience proves that the Soul attain 
a Kind of Blindneſs by loving, and Love never eſtabliſhes 
his Power without deſtroying our Reaſon ; but the Man 
I chuſe muſt have Power to make his Sentiments become 
more paſhonate as his Knowledge becomes more refined, 
and the Paſſion which in others is looked on as a Mark of 
Folly, be in him the true Effed of Happineſs. 5 
TO theſe Qualities I muſt add, that the Charm 
which is to be conſider'd before all the reſt, ſtill remains 
unſpoke of: He muſt have what is ſo very ſcarce in this 
Libertine Age, REL1G1on ; but though dewour, he muſt 
not be ſuperſſitious, though good not melane holy; far from 
that unhappy Infirmity which makes Men uncharitable 
Bigots, averſe to that ſevere Temper which inſenſibly 
diffuſes into the Heart of Man a moroſe Contempt of the 
Morld, and an Antipathy to the Pleaſures of it: He muſt 
not be ſuch a Lower of Society as to mix with the Aſſem- 
blies of Fools, Knawes, and Blockheads, nor yet of an 
Opinion that he ought to retire from human Society, to 
ſcek God in the Horror of Solitude; but he muſt think 
that the 4/mighty may be found amongſt Men, where his 
Goodneſs is moſt active, and his Providence moſt em- 
ployed ; there his Religion muſt enlighten his Rea/ſer, 
perfect his Manners, regulate his (and, both in the 
Cares of Salvation and the Duties of Life. 

WITH 
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WITH fuch a Man a Woman might enjoy Pleaſures 
in Matrimzy, which none but Fools would deny; her 
Huſband would always be the ſame, and always pleaſing. 
The beſt good natur'd Man in the Marriage State grows 
ſometimes moroſe, and they who have moſt Wit and Vi- 
vacity, rather grow unpertinent with it, or malicious ; 
but the Man which I have deſcrib'd will, and muſt pleaſe 
at all Times, and his eternal Equality never afford a Mo- 
ment's Diſtaſte : Other Wives are glad with their Huſ- 
bands to find one agreeable Hour ; but with this, a diſ- 
agreeable Minute would be impoſſible. In whatever Con- 
dition, on whatever Occaſion I ſhould ſee him or ſpeak 
to him, it muſt be with a certain mutual Pleaſure, and 
aſſur'd mutual Satisfaction, 

NOW, Mr. Spec, let your ſmart, dreſfing, ſcribbling 
conceited Fellows, whether of the Teuple, of the Univer- 
fity, of the Army, or of the City, who would be glad of 
having no diſagreeable Woman of Two and Twenty, with 
Ten Thouſand Founds in her own Diſpoſal, read hi; Cha- 
rater, and if any one Man will /ay and prove it to be his, 
my Fortune ſhall be his, as the only Man who deſerves 
it.: But, I believe, Sir, I have made a Deſcription of a 
Man, as ſome Painters do of a Monfler, a Thing which 
is not in Nature; which neither is zow, ever was, or 
ever will be; therefore I fanſy, Sir, I may as well make 
myſelf contented, nor repine at dying a Maid (and 1 
hope an od ont) ſince I muſt not expect a Haſband to the 
Wes of | 


| Your humble Servant, 


Tawar SINGLE. 


4 Hrus 
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A Hymn to DuLLNEss, ir [nitation of Mr. Co WLEY'S 
Human to Licht. 


FFSPRING of Chaos, who unform'd did'ſt come 
A heavy Maſs from old N:2h:'s Womb! 
Who when they ſaw the Muehe, Child, 
Chaosand Night ſeem'd pleas'd, and o er thee grimly ſmil'd, 


Thou Flood of Nonſenſe, which no Bounds do'ſt know, 
But ſeldom ebbing, ever flow ! 
Thou art the Golden Show'r of Jove, | 

It was in thee he did deſcend, with thee make Love. 


Hail drowſy Nature's Joy, and Life, and Health ! 
Fountain of Honours and of Wealth! 
Hail to thy Huſband Cola, and Thee! 
Thou the World's Fav'rite Bride, tho' the dull Bride- 
(groom * 
Hail happy Pair ! 1 a large Iſſue crowns, 
And all confeſs to be thy own : 
For want of Beauty and of Fire, 
Slow Dullneſs gave em Birth, and froſty Cold their Sire, 


O Genial Dullneſs! who to modern Wit 
To be the Parent haſt thought fit: 
Who haſt thyſelf oft charm'd the Age, 
Thou, thou alone ſhall {till prefide, and rule the Stage. 


Thou in the Peer's bright Chariot, proud and gay, 
Do'ſt Sons of Wit on Foot ſurvey ; | 
Triumphant thou do'ſt roll along, 

And bleſs d with Want of Thought, do'ſt hum an on ra 

(Song. 

Thes; State/ſman-like, in ſolemn State are found | 

{ houghtle/s of all thy Train around: 
And ſtill as thou in 8 don go, 
The ſtill more thoughtleſs Fools attend thy Pageant Show. 


Nor yet mid all theſe Honours do'ſ thou ſcorn 
Far humbler Stateſmen to adorn ; 
Now thou in Caleb do'ſt appear 


(O Greatneſs without Pride) now 1n the Gazetteer. 4 
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At thy Appearance, Ser/e itſelf is ſaid 
Lowly to bow her fubje&t Head: 
And Eleguence her Caule forſook, 

Unable to withſtand the Terrors of thy Look. 


At thy Appearance Folly's ſelſ grows bold, 
Her Tongue is loos'd, her Tale is told: 
Frighten'd at Vit, at Sight of the 
Chle's pale Cheek grows warm, and firm her tott'ring 
| | (Knee 
Gedd:/5, could I all thy Perfections bring 
| To Sight, and all thy Praiſes ſing, 
The firſt of modern Bards among 
I ofty as the Laureat's Ode, ſhould be my Song. 


Like him I'd tune my ſoft Proſaic Rhime, 
Like him I'd reach a new Sublime ; 
Each Stanza ſhou'd thy Pow'r commend ; 


Like him, with thee begin, like him, with thee I'd end, 


There wwas a Saying, that Artifice is the Woman's Province, 
tho" Man is more ſkilful at throwing the Lance; ſo that 
if the Prize was to be given to Craft, we ſhould have 

abſolute Dominion over the Men. yg i 
Fer it avails fo in the Female Heart, 
That it makes Pow'r itſelf ſubmit to Art. 


Jo HENRY STonEecasTLE, EV: AuTroR of the 
UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR 


. | 
T has been a frequent Wiſh among the Female Sex, 
(and which, as I am of that Number, I have often 
© join'd in) that there was a Parliament of Women, 33 
well as one of Men : But the Objection of the Gentle- 
men is, when ſuch a Thing is mention'd in their Com- 
pany, that the Ladies have not that Depth of * 1 

yg 
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Il cight of Experience to enter into ſuch Debates, and 
conſtitute and enact ſuch Laws in a Female Parliamen- 
tary Seſſions, as would procure Honour to themſelves and 
Profit to the Commonwealth. I am, indeed, no great 
Poſitician, and know no more of our modern Parliamen- 
tary Proceedings, than to have heard a Speech at a Com- 
mittee of Elections, or read one in a Monthly Magazine ; 
but for aught that I could ever hear or ſee, I am confident 
our Debates would be as much to the Purpoſe, and tho 
we might have as much Varmitb, we ſhould have lefs 
Partialities and private Vicws. Were we Women to 
have ſuch a Sitting, it may be wonder'd what Bufne/5 
we could find to tranſat : Why &en as much as the 
Gentlemen; we would ena ſome Laws, and repeal 
others; confirm our own Privileges, have our ſeveral 
Cmmittecs, conſider the preſent State of the Beau Monde, 
paſs the Money Bills, and then be prorogued ; nor would 
we in the leaſt interfere. either with the Bu/ine/s or Poli- 
ticks of St. STEPHEN's Chapel ; our Committees ſhould 
enquire into the Abuſes of A ſemblies, and ſettle and ad- 
juſt Punctilios of Honour in relation to wiſiting Days. 
Inſtead of the State of the Nation, our Enquiry ſhould 
be no farther than that of the Beau Monde ; and, inſtead 
of the Conduct of EMBassaDoORs, we ſhould conſider that 
of our Millinary and Mantuary RESsipENrs and Ex voxs 
at the Court of France : When 2hey went on the Sn&- 
ing Fund, we would examine into the Fund of modern 
Vit; when they enter'd on Ways and Means, and paſſed 
the Malt, &c. Bills, we would paſs a Bill for the better 
Payment of our Pin- money; and when one Horſe thought 
proper to puni/h Mutiny and Deſertion of Soldiers, the 
other Houſe would enact a Puniſhment for the ſame Crimes 
of Diſobedience and Diſlcyalty in Huſbands ; and, laſtly, 
when with Fatigue, Labour, yet with Reſolution, we 
had run through all the Buſineſs which ſhould be - 
thought proper for that Seſſions, our Houſe, like the 
other, ſhould ſtand prorogued to the next. But, Sir, as 
this Scheme is rather /pcculative thun practical, and 
could never be brought to bear, being a Nowe/ty of Go- 
vernment Which the Friends to the antient Conſtitution 
would never admit of, a Party of us have lately re- 
ſolved to come as near it in Intention as the Laws and 

Statutes 
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Statutes of this Realm will allow and juſtify. It has been Ml © 


ſome Years a Cuſtom among the Men to have their CI, 
and at every Club to have their peculiar S:47ures and Oz. 

ainances, according to their different Form of Govern th 
ment, ſeveral of which have been very humourouſly de- ſh 


{ſcribed by that ingenious Author, the FigsT Sprera- It 
rok. On this Plan we have regulated an 4/#4b1y in tie be 
North of England, and have form'd our own Lace, li 
drawn up our Edict, and reſolved, Nem. Corr. that no 
one, either Belle or Beau, ſhall be admitted without 
they voluntarily ſabſcribe to our Ordinances, which are 
wrote out on Gt Paper, as fair, and as well /pelt, as 1, 
their Secretary, could pen them. That you may ſee ace 
Nomen are not the worſt Law Givers in the World, I 
have tranſmitted to you, according to the Order of 3 
General Court, a true Copy of all thoſe Edi #s which we, 
as yet, have thought proper to make; by publiſhing them 
in your Paper they may be of l Uſe, as the 
Scheme may be followed and improved by the more judi- 
ciaus Ladies of BaTH and London : However, it will be 
an Obligation to our Aſſembly, and more eſpecially ta 
their Secretary, who is | ET 


Taur conflant Reader, 


PHZBE STATUTE. 


Certain EpicTts and OrDinances, inſtituted end made 
in @ full ASSEMBLY of Ladies, kept at the Long- 
Room of Mrs. MaxrnA MATT DORE, this preſent 
Wedneſday, Being the Third of November, One Tbou- 


fand Seven Hundred and Thirty fix. 

 Imprimis, E it enacted, and it is hereby enacted, that 
every Lady have a free Liberty of Speech, 

that being the fundamental Maxim on which all Female / 

Rights and Liberties depend. 

Item, No Lady who is not a known avow'd Tocf, | 
ſhall ſpeak defamatory of the Beauty of any other who 
is ; nor ſhall the, by any bye Hint, or ſuſpicious Inucnd, | 
draw a Reflection on her Behawicur : Provided this __ 


— th w — ꝓ — 


ny, ſhall be termed immed://. 
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fall no Way affect any Lady who is in 4nown Rivalſhip 


with another. 

Item, No Female Member of this 4fembly who uſeth 
the Art Coſmetick, otherwiſe term'd Beauty Painting, 
ſhall find Fault with her L;-wer, that he has not done her 
Juſtice in her Picture, unleſs ſhe will own that ſhe 
herſelf makes a better Face of herſelf every Day ſhe 
lives. | 

Item, That no Lady, who abſtemiouſly keeps at home, 
denying to come to this .4/embly, ſhall be eſteemed a 
Contemner of Vanities, when the real Cauſe is, the want 
of faſhionable Cloaths to appear in. 

Item, That no Lady in the 4/zmbly-Room ſhall ſtand 
before any Pier or Looking-G/a/5, under the Pretence of 
adjuſting her Dreſs, or any other Pretence whatſoever, 


above the Space of Three Minutes, unleſs ſhe has no Ad- 


mirers, Male or Female, beſide Berſelf. 

Item, No Lady who with an eaſy free Sprightlineſs of 
Wit and Humour, keeps up the Converſation of Compa- 

Item, Nor ſhall any Lady who fits ſilent for wvazt cf 
Vit, be thought to have more ¶iſaom or Modeſty than the 
Speaking Memvers. 

lten, Whatever Maiden or Married Lady boaſts of her 
Virtue and Henour, ſhall be immediately ſuſpected of ha- 
ving made a falſe Step. - iP 

{tem, Nor ſhall any Lady be complimented for her 
Chaſtity , who never was ſuſpected to have had the Q 
tion aſk'd her. | 

Item, No Lady, when ſpeaking of a Gentleman, ſtiall, 
with a contemning Familiarity, call him Fe!/oww, unleſs 
there is a Anon Intrigue between them, of a long Date; 
Fs unleſs ſpeaking of a Brau, they term him a pretty Fel- 
6W, | : 

Item, The Lady who is always fondling her Huſband 
in public Company, thall be deem'd to have, at that Ju- 
fant, a Gallant waiting to meet her in private. 

licm, It is reſolved, Nem. Cn. after the Queſtion put, 
that it is in the Power and Juriſdliction of this Female 
Court, to extend their Laws to whatever Men do or may 
frequent this 4/embly. 


* Therefore 


in 

| 

N 

' 

| 

| 
| 
: 
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© Therefore it is agreed, by the whole Court, that no 
Beau who has no other Worth to recommend him than 
a French Suit of Cloaths and Solitair, ſhall dare to make 
his Addreſſes to any Lady in his own Behalf; but ſhall 
be allowed only to chit-chat of the News of the Draav- 
ing-Room, or deliver a Mage or Billet-Doux for his 
Friend. | | 
lem, Among the fine Things which the Sparks may 
whiſper to the Ladies, no one ſhall talk of Flames or 
Fires, but from the Beginning of Nowember to the End 
of February incluſive ; nor ſhall they mention Hearts as 
cold as Ice, and Breaſts as white as Snow, but from July 
to Auguſt. | 
Item, No Wit, or reputed Wit, that begins to argue 
with a Lady and wants Senſe to carry him through the 
Diſpute, ſhall attempt to redeem his Credit by putting 
her to Silence by ebſcene Diſcourſe and double Entenares, 
under Penalty of being expelld the Aſſembly with the ut- 
moſt Diſgrace. | | 
Tem, Theſe Articles ſhall ſtand in full Force till re- 
gow by the unanimous Conſent of every Female Mem- 
r of this Aembiy; and that the General Court will now 
end their fr Meeting , and proregue themſelves to this 
Day fſe'nnight; when they will again meet to take 
ſome other eig and important Afjairs under Conſide- 
ration. 8 


Paz. STATUTE, Sec. 
Now. 3, 1736. and Cler. Fem. Parl. 
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e on Hes 0h a 


 Militat omnis amans. Ovp. 
Love is a Warfare. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR», 


Mr. STONECASTLE, 


S your Paper is ſometimes made Uſe of to publiſh 
A either the Plcaſures or Reſentments of ſucceſsful or 
unſucceſsful Lovers ; as to you, without Reſerve; 

is reveal'd the Tyranny of the Women, and the Falſpood of 
the Men; and as you are made the ſole Umpire of Love 
Affairs, I cannot think my Caſe and Letter any Way im- 
roper to have a Place given them among other Lucu- 
1 of the like Nature. I am, by Profeſſion, a 
Soldier 3 and have rather the manly Roughneſs of an old 
Campaigner, than the follte Effeminacy which too gene- 
rally reigns among our modern pretty Fellows of the Ar- 
my: But as there is no reſiſting the Power of Beauty, I 
make, and have long made, my Addreſſes to a Lady who 
has too many Charms to have only a fingle Swain to 
knguiſh at her Feet: J have a Number of Rivals, but 
two only I reckon dangerous; the one a ſmart Spark, 
who relies on the Trimming of his Claaths and his Know - 
ledge in the Faſhions to gain her Affect ions; the other, a 
Temple Wit, who, with a briſt Repartee, and jingling 
Sonnet, is telling her ſhe has as much Senſe as Beauty; 
and would ſecure the Poſſeſſion of her Perſon by praiſing 
the Endowments of her Mind. The other Day we all 
three drank Tea with the Lady, who ſeem'd to indulge 
herſelf in having tree of her moſt humble Slaves at once, 
paying their Devoirs to her: With all the Art of the 
moſt tiniſh'd Beauty, and moſt accompliſh'd Coquette, 
ſhe gave us a publick Kind of Audience, where, from 
each, ſhe expected the ceremonial Forms of a Lower, 
though we might not enter into the particular Secrets of 
our Commiſſion. The Beau complimented her on the 
Elegance of her Taſte, which ue had ſhewn * — 
- reis 
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Dreſs ſhe appear d at Court in on the Birth-Day. The 
it made his Addreſs by acquainting her, that the S.. 
mile ſhe made at the Drawing-Room, on the Appearance 
of Miſs Aukward's Dutch Head was univerſally ap- 
prov'd. As for my/e/f, I only humbly mention'd, that ſhe 
had done as much Execution, at the Lewee, on our General 
Officers, as the French had formerly done at Blenheim or 
Ramillies ; when the Beau immediately ſmil'd, and the 
Templer whiſper'd ſomething which did not ſeem in Ap. 
probation of my Compliment. You muſt, Mr. Spec, 
know, that I am not a little jealous of my Honour ; and 
am as ſenſible, as any Man in England, when I am put 
upon : Therefore I ſhould immediately have kick'd my 
ſneering Pair of Coxcombs down Stairs, had not the Pri- 
vilege of the Place given Sanction to their Ill-manners ; 
but for this Reaſon 1 bore with this Impertinence, as well 
as another which they ran into, by ſeverally recom- 
mending to the Lady, before my Face, their own Accom- 
pliſhments. The Man of Dreſs coupeed before the Pier. 
Glaſs, humm'd an Air out of Atalanta, adjuſted his Pe- 
ruke, rail'd at the fine Widow Sprightly for marrying 
Sir Grimly Alamede; and concluded, that no Woman of 
Tafte could like any Man but a Man of Dre/s and Fa- 
fCion. Wit, my Dear, replies the Templer, is more abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to gain a Lady's Eſteem than any Thing 
in the World; provided ſhe is a Woman of S:x/e, and 
knows the Value of it. How contemptible muſt that 
Man appear, who cannot ſay /mart Things to divert her, 
or who, in mere Proſe only, can give a Proof of his Paſ- 
ſion without being able to /t to a Sonnet, to ſhew the 
Ardour of his own Addreſs ; or launch into a Lampoon, 
to ſhew the Inſipidity of his Rivais ? Did not my Lord 
Sginryme s pretty Genius for Verſification gain him 
the Heart of Lady Sapfhy Lyrick ? And did not Mrs. 
Haughty' Opinion of Zack Keenwwit's Satire make her 
2 him with a ſingle Hundred per Annum to Mr. 
rong bead 's Settlement of a 'Thouſand ? It is Vit only 
can make an Impreſmon on the Heart of a Woman of Un- 
der landing; by the Aid of Vit her Beauty more trium- 
phantly reigns: Therefore it is nothing but what is juſt, 
wat Beauty ſhould be the Reaward of it. 
| AS 
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AS both my Rival had kept ſtrict to Character in 
their ſeveral Commendations, I could do no otherwiſe; 
and advanced, that Valour in a Saldier would have a 
ſtronger Effect on the Heart of a ſenſible Woman, than 
the uunmeaning Foppery of the Man of Faſhion, or the dull 
Verſes of the Seri e Pe But, as I had not Pa- 
tience to enter into a Debate with two Fops, on whom 
would have rather demonſtrated the Force of Courage, 
than enter'd into an Harangue on the Power of it, I 
deferred what I had to ſay on the Subject, in Hopes you 
would, Mr. Spec, give a Place for it in one of your Pa- 
pers; which Belinda might read with more Attention o- 
ver her Tea, in the Morning, than there, amid the Im- 
pertinences of the Tea- Table, in the Afternoon. 
IAM of Opinion, that nothing is more neceſſary 
to procure, or merit, the Love of the Fair Sex, than 
Valour ; and I am glad I am fo, as it gives me not a 
little Conſolation in my Amour with the moſt deſerving 
of Women. It is a Proof of a Lady's good Judginenr, 
when ſhe prefers a Man of Courage to a timorous Fop- 
ling; for he who dares ſhew his Valour to a Alan, 
will conſequently ſhew his Courage to a Lady ; and it is 
moſt political in the Fair Sex, to eſteem that which is 
capable of giving them Protection: Beſides, a Soldier 
would not make all thoſe idle Punctilios of Ceremony 
which the more baſhful Lover thinks needful ; a Lady, 
by him, would be prevented of putting on Pride and 
D:i/dain, which ſhe is often forced to, when they are fo- 
reign to her Heart: For the cal Pride in Women gene- 
rally ariſes from the ba/e Serwility of the Men; for as 
Cards in a Quarrel grow valiant on thoſe whom they 
find are mere Cowards ; ſo Cowards in Lowe, from 
their ſervile Fear in aſking the Queſtion, give Women 
tie Courage to deny them; and, by their own Doubts, 
teach them that they ought to be hard to be obtain'd : 
This kind of Ba/fulneſs, or rather Fear, is far from 


Men of Yalur, and eſpecially from Soldiers; for they 


are forward, and confident, lofing no Time, left they 
they ſhould loſe an Opportunity ; for on the Vigilance 
of the Lower, as of the Soldier, the Succeſs of an Amour, 
Lell as of a Military Expedition, depends: Beſides, 


't © know that omen, like E ncmics, are apt to diſ- 
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ſemble ; therefore they will never believe them when they 
deny. That experienced Maſter in Love, who wrote the 
Art of it, lays down, as his firſt chief Rule, that every 
Lover is a Warrier, and that Cupid has his Camp : It 
was upon this Principle that our Forefathers regulated 
their Amours ; and before the late Gothick Ages of falſe 
Writ and falſe Gallantry broke in upon us, there was no 
Way known to win a Lady but by Tilling, 7. curnaying, 
and Riding through Foreſts in Search of Adventures, 


and to prove their Paſſion by hardy Deeds at Amn; in 


which Times, had our modern Lilliputian Gallant; 
liv'd, they would ſcarce have been held of Ailities and 
Strength enough to have held a Lance as a Page to the 
Knight, or have ſupported the weighty 'Train, as an At- 
tendant on his Lady. Let us review thoſe Things which 


are at preſent call'd Accompliſhments ; to be accounted 


handſome, avell- dreſʒ d, or witty, ſure ſhould be no Title 


to claim a Woman on: But for the Soldier who is eſtecm'd 
brave, his Acts ought to be eſteem'd Merit; and what 
Woman of good Nature and good Senſe would not be proud 
to hold him ſafe in her Arms, who had run through 
numberleſs Dangers, and ventur'd Life to arrive there. 
ME N have a Privilege in Valour ; in Dreſs they 
Imitate Women: And the Men of Made (thoſe I cen 
in Mens Apparel) are too like Women, to be belov'd by 
them. As for Vit, it rather begets Approbation than 


Love; and the common Sort, utter'd by the young Fel- 


lows about Town, is a Noun Adjective, which cannot 
ſtand by itſelf, nor is it to be ſeen, felt, heard, or un- 
derſtood: Such a Thing can never be eſteem'd by a Wo- 
man. But as I would recommend Valour to the Lad, 
I muſt keep to the Character of it, and be a Man of Ai 


moral; therefore I ſhall not in the moſt regular Manner 


gonclude, that lam 
Your humble Servants 
Hav. Prunk. 
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NSN PIT YDB eee 


Ira furor brevis eſt, animum rege, qui niſi paret 
Imperat. Hunc fronis, hunc tu compeſce catena. 

| | Hor. lib. 1. Sp. 2. 

Anger's a ſhort Frenzy: Then ſubdue 

Your Paſſion, or your Paſſion conquers you. 

Let lordly Reaſon hold the guidins Reins ; 

And bind the Tyrant with coercive Chains. Francis. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E/q; AUTHOR of the 
UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 
$73 | | 


1 is the Buſineſs of Philaſaphy, and conſequently of 
| your Lucubrations, to teach Mankind to govern 
their Paſſious by Reaſon ; tor Reaſon is the only 
Guide in moral Life, to ſhew us what is evil or what is 
good; But when Reaſon has pointed out to us the Track 
which we are to follow, it is by the Paſſiens only 
that we are byaſs'd, either to gurſue the Right, or a 
wiate into the Wrong It is Reaſon which ſhews us the 
Goal, but the Paſſions animate the Race, Which is won 
or loſt, juſt as the Laws and Precepts which Reaſon gives 
us are regarded or neglected. 

AS there is nothing more lawleſs and ungovernable 
than the Pa ſions, when they are left to themſelves, what 
2 miſerable Slave muſt that Man be, who voluntarily re- 
ſigns himſelf up to the Tyranny of their Dominion ? 
His whole Study is their immediate Gratification, let 
the Conſequence be what it will; either an infamous 
Death in this World, or an eternal one in the next. 
One, mad with Vine and Wrath, runs his Sword thro? 
a poor Man's Heart æuith all his Sins upon his Head, and 
perhaps, at the ſame Time, makes Beggars of a Widow 
and a Houſe full of Children, whoſe Dependance and 
Maintenance entirely lay on that one Life: Another, 
who is under the abſolute Governance of Pride and Am- 
bition, ruins his Fortune and Family by Expence or 
Equipage, and makes himſelf little by attempting to be 
great, and grows pcor by endeavouring to be rich - 
Many more Inſtances * be given of the mad _ 

2 chief 
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chief which is done by the Paſſons, when they are ſuf- 
fered to act independantly upon Rea/or ; but in this Let- 
ter I would ſhew only the fatal Inconveniencies of the 
Paſſion of Anger. | | 
AS this is the moſt foo/;þb and brutal Paſſion, when 
let looſe, it is no Wonder that it generally diſappoints it- 
ſelf and miſſes its Ends, by chuſing the moſt violent 
Means, which are ſeldom ſucceſsful ; this is ſo true, 
that if you would effectually defeat a Man in his Pur- 
poſes, the ſureſt Way is to make him angry. Every one 
may obſerve, that in controwverted Paints and Diſputations, 
a good Cauſe is often loſt, and a ſuperior Uuderſtanding 
worſted, by no other Force or Stratagem than that of a 
cool Temper. An Adverſary, however bad his Cauſe 
may be, is certain to gain Ground in Proportion to the 
Heat he puts you in ; and the moſt ſhrewd and danger- 
ous Antagoniſts are ſuch as cannot be provoked : Fury, 
indeed, is not ſo formidable as it is ridiculous ; for it 
acts Nonſenſe, as well as ſpeaks it; and it would be 
very ſtrange if he who has his Reaſon about him cannot 
be too cunning for Abſurdity, and eſcape the Effects 
of it. 
HANNIBAL, and moſt other great and ſucceſsful 
Commanders, were celebrated for Calmneſ of Temper, 
and beat their Enemies, without being angry at them: 
They broke their Heads, as Country Fellows do one ano- 
ther's at a Wake, out of Love. This Hannibal knew ſo 
well the Folly and Inconvenience of the contrary Diſpo 
fition, that he ſtudy'd nothing more than to prowete the 
Roman Generals, and make them quarrelſome ; and when 
he had rais'd their CHoler ſo as to offer him Battle, or in 
the more modiſh Phraſe, to challenge him, he drubd'd 
them with all the Calmneſs of a Philoſopher ; and tho 
he ſhew'd not the leaſt Anger, he ſhew'd much Fortitud: : 
This ſober ſedate Policy made him for many Years victo- 
rious over the former Conquerors of the World, till 
Fabius Maximus ſtopp'd his Career, by practiſing his cn 
Arts : This General was a brave old Fellow in Reality, 
but from a Command over his Paſſions, was falſly call'd 
a Comvard ; and, by the Waggs of that Age, Fabius the 
Slow : But that Dullneſs, as the Remans call'd it, ſav d 
their Commonwealth ; for the Inſults and Reproaches -_ 
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his own Officers, could not make him angry enough to- 


do a raſh Thing, but he broke the Power and Meaſures 
of the Carthaginians, by perſevering in a good Humour. 
THERE has another Genera liv'd ſince, who was 
of our own Nation ; and when, I ſay, that with all 
Haunibal's Temper and Policy, he exceeded him in Con- 
gueft and Succeſs, every one will know that I muſt mean 
the late glorious Duke of Marlborough. FOO 
BUT Anger is as miſchievous in other Arts and Pro- 


fcſhons as in War ; I wiſh our Divines and Polemical . 


Diſputants would learn a little more Calmneſs in their 
Controverſies ; it would be a certain Proof as well of 
their Prudence as Chriſtianity ; for that Man who 
makes War, while he would inculcate Religion, will gain 
but little Eiteem among thoſe who are either godly or 
g0od-natur'd. In all Things where Auger has a Pre- 
eminence, Reaſon is ſubjected to }/reth ; like a Ship in a 
Tempeſt, it is hurry'd away by a violent Current and 
outrageous Waves, till it ſinks in an Eddy, or founders 
on a Rock. l 

; W. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, £/q; 


SE 


EING in the Country on Saturday Evening laſt, 

I went to viſit my Friend and Neighbour, Sir 
Benjamin Rakeavell : When juſt as we had concluded our 
Tea, your Paper was brought in; we could not ſuffer 
the Servant to diſcharge the Tea-Table, or bring the 
Evening Bottle; but diſmiſs'd him the Room, 'till we 
had paid the Reſpect to your much efteem'd Amuſe- 
ment: On peruſing the Letter from Mr. Singleton, Sir 
Benjamin deſired me to write on the ſame Subject, wiz. 
in Favour of the Ladies; and thinking Mr. Sing/etor's 
Letter capable of Improvement, I am willing (tho' not 
as yet of Age) to engage in the Service of the Ladies, 
being well aſſur'd there are ſtill amiable Remains in that 
Sex of Virtue, - Modeſty, native Humility, Beauty, 


. Love and Affection, and that in as ſtrong and juſtifiable 
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Terms as in paſt Ages, notwithſtanding what may be 
urged by ſuch, who not having due Qualifications to in- 
troduce them into their Favour, too often are apt to rai] 
and throw whole Shoals of Calumnies on the Sex in ge- 
neral, without Favour or Diſtinction to the truly Valua- 
ble; an unhappy Caſe ! when the Fault is really in them- 
. delves ; for were they altered in the Difſagrecableneſs of 
their Manners and Converſation, the Ladies would ſoon 
act in quite another Manner: and what theſe Gentlemen 
lately condemn'd for Pride, Cruelty, Scorn, Contempt, &c. 
would now appear lovely and agreeable ; ſo greatly de- 
Pends the Conduct of the Ladi?s on the prudent A&#t0:;s 
and Behaviour of the Gentlemen. . 
WHAT Mr. Singleton advances in their Favour as 
to their being created egua/, I ſhall in ſome Meaſure pafs 
by, not being fully convinced of any Conſequence it can 
vin import to them; neither at this Time of Day is that 
Notion too much prevailing to be urg'd : As to their 
being endow'd with Scals equally capable of Study or 
Learning as the Men, I cannot affirm ; neither would J 
adviſe any young Lady to attempt any Thing af that Na- 
ture, as being too rigid fortheir more lovely Compoſition, 
and very likely to deprive them of that which ſimply 
in itſelf would appear much more agrecable : I ſhall con- 
clude by ſpeaking to Mr. Singleton (as Raphael did to 
Adam, when the latter ſcem'd too much of the ſame 
Opinion) in Mr. Milton's Words; 


hat tranſports thee fo, 

An Outfide ? fair no Daubt , and worthy well 
Thy Cherifeing, thy Honour, and thy Lewe ; 

Not thy Sub jection; weigh with her thy/clf, 

Then value: Oft times nothing profits more 

han Self-Efteem, grounded on Juſt and Right, 
Well manag'd; of that Still the more thou knowc/?, 
The more fhe <voill acknowledge thee her Head, 
And to Realities yield all her Shows : 

Made fo adorn, for thy Delight the more, 

So awful, that with Honour theu might'ft love 
Thy Mate, who fees when thou art ſeen leaſt wiſe. 
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1 hope no Lady will ſuffer me to lie under their Re- 
ſentment for my being willing to have their valuable 
Perfections eſtabliſn'd on a true and right Foundation, it 
being the moſt unlikely to miſcarry. I deſire you will 
inſert this, which with the Hopes of one Day ſharing 
the happy Product of this World with ſome pretty Nymph, 
will ſufficiently recompence my joining my Touth to the 

aged good Intentions of Mr. Singleton. | 

L J am, Sir, yours, 
Nov. 28, 1736. 
TELEMACHUS, 


CESSES 8 


T1 feel my honeſt Indignation riſe, | 

When with affected Air, a Cxcomb cries, 

The Work I own has Elegance and Bae, 

But ſure no Modern ſhould freſume to fleaſe. 

Then for his faw'rite Antients dares to elcire 

Not 'Parden only, but Rewards and Fame. 
To the AUTHOR of the UniverSAL SPECTATOR. 
SIR, 


7 HERE is a particular Fo/?y which I have obſerv'd 


in Men, as to their Opinion of our modern Times 
| and thoſe of the Huticuts; ſome are ſo fondly con- 
ceited of themſelwes and the extraordinary Abilities of 
the preſent Age, as to think every Thing that's artient is 
ob/olete, and what is modern 15 polite ; which ſhews that 
they judge of Opinions in Arts and Sciences, as they do 
of Faſhions in'Cloaths, where Novelty 1s the Sign of Ex- 
cellence: Others on the contrary, with an awful Spen- 
fiitien are devoted to Antiquity, and take every Thing for 
undoubted Truth that comes from the Pen of an Antienr. 
There is a Medium betwixt both, and tho' we ought not 
to contemn the Knowledge of Cotemporaries, yet we 
ſhould pay a due Re/pe# to Antiquity : How far this Re- 
werence for the Antients may be carried, ſhall be the Sub- 
ject of this Letter. 

ANTIQUITY 1s ever venerable, and demands Ne- 
werence without Superſtition ; we may aſſent to their 
Opinions often as wiſe Men, but not as Oracles: How- 

| F 4 ever 
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ever great our Opinion may be of the Capacities of 
thoſe who livd ſome Hundred Years before us, we do 
them an Affront, by rather admiring their Errors, than 
oppoſing them; for we mult entertain but a digonoural!s 
Notion of thoſe Men, who would rather have us F.. 
lovers of them, than of Truth. "The greatett Reſpect 
which we can ſhew to our Auceſtors, is to follow their 
Example, which was not with a fond Admiration - 
pinely and e to receive the Maxims and Learn- 
ing of thoſe who went before them, but to examine 
their Writings to avoid their Miſtakes, and to uſe their 
Diſcoveries for the farther Improvements of their own 
Knowledge. Ar:i/torle, whole Ie Dixit among ſore 
Men of Learning now paſſes for an undeniable Proof, 
paid himſelf no ſuch Deference to any of the Philo/opher; 
who were Artients to him; no Man took a greater Li- 
berty in zeproving their ſuppoſed Errors, and therefore J 
do not ſee why he, or any other, ſhould aſſume greater 
Privileges in Knowledge. than they would allow to their 
Predi ce ſſors. | 

AS for what is really Truth, it will be eternally ſo; 
Time can make no Alteration, and the nicer the Scrutiny 
after it is, the more ſtrong it will appear. Thoſe Things 
which we reverence for Antiquity, were originally / 
or falſe. If falſe, Time cannot make them true; if 
true, Time cannot make them ore fo : Time thereſore, 
in Reſpect of Truth or Error, is inſignificant; for as a 
Length of Vears cannot prejudice Error, ſo Novelty 
cannot prejudice Truth. I muſt confeſs, indeed, that 
Novelty has been declar'd againſt in all Ages; but if a 
Deviation from the Opinion of our Anceſtors is a Crime, 
how can we be ſo laviſh in our Praiſes to the firſt Civi- 
lizers of Mankind, the Inventors of Arts and Sciences, 
and Founders of Government; they improv'd the Rude- 
neſs of Nature, and ftill left ſomething to be improv'd. 
That Time rather improves Knowledge by Experience, 
than diminiſhes it, the avi of Men confirms, who in 
Search after natural Knowledge went from the Shrub to 
the Cedar, found out that one Day certifieth another: So 
one Age rectiſies the preceding, and the Morrow hath 
the more Wiſdom, as it has more Experience than the 


Day before. I cannot but be pleas d with an odd Obſer- 
| vation 
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vation of a great Wit, who found out that we Modern. 
are the Anticnts, and thoſe who liv'd ſome Thouſand. 
Years ago were the Maderns : As ridiculous as this Para- 
dox may ſeem, it is in Reality Fact; for thoſe Ages 
which we commonly term the o World, were indeed the 
| Infancy of it; and tho' as to Relationſhip of Father and 

Son, they who liv'd bre us are our Anceſtors, yet if 
you count down from Age to Age, according to the 
Longevity of Things, we are more properly Antients : 
Hence, as ny Lord Bacon obſerves, we have generally a 
wrong Notion of Antiquity ; for, ſays he, to ſpeak truly, 
Antiquitas ſeculi, inventus mundi, that which we call 
Antiquity 1s only the a, of the World. If therefore 
we were ſuper ſtitiouſly to follow the Dictates of the Au- 
tients, "tis but rational to believe we break the Force. 
and ſtunt the Growth of our own Genius, and fixing 
our Notions juſt to the Standard of others, we can never 
riſe among them, however contrary to the Progreſs of 
Genius and Nature: Thus he who ſpends all his Time in: 
. tranſlating or painting Copies, will never reach to an. 
Original of any Worth. | 5 

I T is ſurprizing to obſerve how delighted ſome Men 
are in propping themſelves up by the Learning and 
Knowledge of other Men, which appears by their many 
and frequent Quotations out of Authors, and that upon 
every trifling and impertinent Occaſion; we nat only 
ſee Quotations from the. old Philoſophers and the Poets, 
the Hiſtorians and the Fathers,, to. ſupport in printed 
Books what is as evident as Light at Noon-Day, but in. 
Sermons alſo an Apothegm from Cate or Tully has given 
notable Inftances of a great Divine: This Humour, in- 
deed, prevail'd more ſome. Years ago than at prefer: ;. 
tho' now it is not quite out of Uſe 2 thoſe Pedants 
_ - who affect the Reputation of Learning, and being eſteem- 

ed great and gdeep-read Scholars. Every Reader or Audi- 
tor will be tir'd with Preacher or Author, who runs up- 
on Quotation; they expect that he ſhould ſay ſomething 
of his own, for it can be no great Satisfaction to hear 
a what I have read over and over; beſides it is che 
moſt tale and cial Kind of Learning; for what can 
be eaſier . Cicero has theſe Words, or thus A.- 
fetle or Plato expreſſes it: This is a Parrot Kind of Ex- 
we 2 28 cCellenca, 
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cellence, nay worſe, for it is making others ſpeak what 
you cannot utter yourſe}f. When J hear one of theſe ſup- 
poſititious Scholars, they put me in Mind of Sir Martin 
Mar-all in the Comedy; their Learning is like his Mu- 
fick, who as he could not play on the Lute himſelf, made 
his Man ſtand behind him, and play to his Miſtreſs at a 
Window, while he held another, and repreſented playing, 
but never ſo much as touch'd the Strings. IG 
BUT torreturn : In Favour of Antiquity it is urged, 
that Poctiy and ſome other Sciences are now rather c- 
creas'd than improv'd : Well, let it be granted; but then 
Mathematicks and the Mechanict Arts are made infinitely 
ſuperier, and it is an excellent Reaſon which has been 
given to ſhew why they have gain'd Growth, becauſe 
their Progreſs has not been retarded by this * 
Axve to former Diſcoveries: Here every Man acted with- 
out any Reſtraint or tyrannical Tax on his Intellectuals: 
No Man imputed it as a Crime to Galileo, that he ſaw 
further than the Antients, and choſe rather to believe his 
oxen Eyes improv'd by Art, than the natural ones of Ari- 
fietle or Ptolemy. The Optic Glaſſes, which now are ſo 
uſeful in Aſtronomical Obſervations, are not leſs valuable 
becauſe the Antients knew nothing of them, nor is there 
leſs Credit given to their Informations, becauſe they may 
be called of a modern Date. The Polar Virtue of the 
Loadftone was reſerved to the Knowledge of latter Days, 
and yet no Man is ſo fooliſſi as to think the vaſt Advan- 
tages which accrue to Mankind from it, are therefore 
to be eſteem'd; beſides our own Sir 1/aac Newtor's 
' Diſcoveries, I could quote ſeveral others in which the 
medern Ages tran ſcend the Antients ; but I have ſaid 
enough to prove how ridiculous it is to be bigotted to the 
Opinion to the Antients, only becauſe they liv'd before 
us, and look with Contempt on our Cotemporaries, only 
becauſe they live with us. I know this Diſcourſe is not 
10 gar as ſome of your humourous Lucubrations, 
Fe you will let your Paper be for once ſerious, I will | 


my next be a more jocoſe Correſpondent. 


Furo-Mezanvs. 
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Scire tuum nihil eſt ? 


Pers. Sat. 1. 


Is your Knowledge of no Value ? 


To the AUTHOR of the UxIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


Mr. STONECASTLE, 


[ T was a cviſer Man than either you or I who gave it 
as an undoubted Axiom, that / aue know is, that 
we 4now nothing; therefore I have often wonder'd at 
the impertinent Curioſity which runs through the general 
Part of Mankind, in a Search after Knowledge : Tho' 
the Deſire of Knowledge is commendable in itſelf, yet. 
there is a Medium that every Man ought to keep to in 
the Purſuit of it, or elſe, that which he thinks may 
conſtitute his Happineſs, will be the real Occaſion of his 
Miſery. There is nothing which wraps up Man in ſuch. 
a Miſt of Errors, as his own Curioſity in ſearching Things 
beyond him : How happily do they live who know no. 
more than is neceſſary to know ? The Search of Know- 
ledge in moſt is vain ; for the Knowledge they attain is: 
to ſhew their Ignorance; their moſt ſtudious Enquiries 
end in the Diſcovery, that ſomething ftill remains which, 
they cannot know. Learning is like a River, whoſe 
Head being far in the Land, is at the firſt Riſe little and 
eaſily view'd ; but ſtill as it flows on, it opens into a 
wider Stream, and cannot be confined but with higher 
Banks. To purſue the Allegery, the Windings are 
pleaſing and delightful ; but the farther you purſue the 
Courſe of it, the Channel is deeper, the Torrent ſwifter, 
'tall it terminates in the unfathom'd. Ocean, in an un- 
bounded Proſpect of Water, but no Share to confine the 
liquid Vaſtneſs. In many Things we may ſound Nature 
in her Shallows; we may trace her to ſecond Cauſes ; 


but beyond them we meet with nothing but what puzzles. 
RE | our 
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our Soul, and dazzles the Underſtanding. While we ſpeak 
of Things that are, that we may diflect, and may have 
Power and Means to find the Cauſes, there is ſome Plea- 
{ure, ſome Certainty ; but when we come to Mctaphyſics, 
long buried Antiquity, and unrevealed Divinity, we 
Plunge into a Sea, where there is a greater Depth than 
the ſhort Line of Man's Underſtanding can reach : Much 
indeed, may be attained by a ſtudious Inquiſition ; but 
more, far more will ever remain that Man can never 
diſcover. I am ſurpriz d at a Sort of Men who pretend 
ta a univerſal Knowledge, as if they were aſhamed of 
the leaſt Ignorance ; but where can the Shame be for a 
Man not to know what is not in his Poſſibility to know? 
It is owing to this falſe Shame that the World has been 
pll'd with ſuch contentious Diſputes, ſuch obſtinate Con- 
traditions and Defences of Things, which would be 
more Honour to confeſs an Ignorance of. Some have pre- 
tended to know the Diſputations of our Saviour among 
the Doctors; others, what became of Maſes's Body: 
Some, in what Place Paradice ſtood ; others, where was 
the Local Hell. Thefe, indeed, are ridiculous Suppoſi- 
tions, which all human Knowledge could never aſcertain; 
but of what might, what has been demonſtrated, how 
many abſurd Notions have been broach'd and obſtinately 
maintained, Former Writers, Philoſophers, and Geogra- 
Br aſſerted, that the Zones were inhabitable; but by 
Experience, we now find them temperate, St. Augu/- 
tine would by no Means allow of the Antipodes ; we 
are now of nothing more aſſured ; every Age confutes old 
Errors, and at the ſame Time begets new. The more 
we ſtruggle to get free from the human Toils ef Igno- 
rance, the more we are entangled in the Marſhes ; and 
the further we go, the nearer we approach a Sun that 
blinds us. It has been made a Queſtion, and not with- 
out ſome Foundation, Whether the Progreſs of Learning 
has done more Hurt or Good in the World? Whether the 
Schools have not ſtarted more Queſtions, than they have 
decided ? Where have we ſuch eable and flouriſhing 
Commonwealths, as we have found among thoſe who 
have not ſo much as had the Knowledge of Letters? 
Surely then, without carrying Things to an Extremity, 
"there may be a Curiofity in Knowlodee: which is fruit 


leſs, 
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leſs, impertinent and ridiculous, in the Purſuit of which 
Toys we forget the Prize we run for. In Things where 
we have any Certainty, we ſhould labour to be inftruc- 
ted; but where Reaſon loſeth herſelf, we ſhould be con- 
tent to retire, with Admiration. As the Intent of this 
Epiſtle is only to reprove your Dabblers in Sciences, who 
pretend to know every Thing, and know nothing, I 
hope theſe impertinent curious Reſearchers will take the 


Advice of an old Epigrammatiſt. 


Fudice me, ſoli ſemperque perinde beati 
Sant, quicungue ſciunt omnia, quique nibil - 


If I may judge, they only happy ſhow, 
Who either all Things, or who nothing know: 


And it will be of Service to them, as it has been to 


Your. very humble Servant, 
Tim. WISEACRE. 


7% HENRY STONECASTLE, Ee; 
6 Squire, | | 
OU are the only Perſon in the World whoſe Judg- 
ment I rely on in Caſes of like Nature to mine ;. 
therefore I defire of your Worſhip to know how I ſhall 
act: I am what they pleaſe to call a Toaſt and a Fortune, 
and am conſequently tormented with a Number of imper- 
tinent humble Servants. But one is the Plague of 
my Life, not only from his Aſſiduity, but his Conduct 
and Behaviour ; he ſeems to have a Deſign to bully me, 
or fright me into a Compliance, for he courts me Sword 
in Hand ; and, on my firſt Frown, he draws, and tells 
me, if I am in the leaſt cruel, he will, before my Eyes, 
ſtab himſelf immediately. - Now, Mr. Srec, I am 
terrified at the Apprehenſion of a Man's killing himſelf 
for me ; I have a thouſand Fears about ſeeing a bloody 
Ghoſt at my Feet Curtains in the Dead of Night. 
Yet I cannot bear the Thoughts of lying all Night in the 


Arms of the Man I ſcorn, deteſt, abominate. _—_ 
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ſhall I do ?—Shall I let him kill himſelf? Do you think 
he will kill himſelf ?—If he is Coward enough to fright 
me, can you imagine him valiant enough to keep his 
Word ? Your Sentiments and Advice about this 
threatning Fele de /e Lover, would oblige, 


Tou 4, 


CnARLOTTE LANxOUISI, 


THE beſt Advice I can give the Lady will be contain d 
in the following little Tale, which, though it has been 
already in Print, yet I believe it is now very little known, 
and exactly ſuits the Circumſtances of this killing deſpair- 
ing Lover. | 

The DESPAIRING LOVER. 


Iſtracsted with Care, 
For PayLLis the Fair, 
Since nothing cou'd move her, 
Poor Dawon her Lover, 
Reſolves in Deſpair; 
Reſolves not to languith, 
And bear ſo much Anguih : 
But mad with his Love, 
To a Precipice goes, 
Where a Leap from above i 
Wou'd ſoon finiſh his Woes, 
When in Rage he came there, 
Beholding how ſteep. 
The Sides did appear, 
And the Bottom how deep; 
His Torments projecting, 
And ſadly reflecting, 
That a Lover forſaken 
A new Love might get; 3 
But a Neck when once broken 
Can never be ſet: 
And that he cou'd die 
Whenever he wou'd ; 
But that be cou'd ge 5 
But as long as he cou'd : | 
N Kow 
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How grievous ſoever 
His Torment might grow, 
He ſcorn'd to endeavour 
To finiſh it ſo. 
But bold, unconcern'd | 
At the Thoughts of the Pain; 
He calmly return'd 
To his Cottage again. 


a tfteced Þ — — —„ 


0 


To a young Lady who affefs Cruelty, and the Love of a 


long Courtſhip. 
EAR CaLog, with your ſcornful Eyes, 


You will not even conquer Fel: ; 
For now we all are grown too wiſe, 
To follow dull romantick Rules. 


When firſt the blooming Charms unfold, 
"Tis then the proper Time for Courting ; 

Who'd take a fond Coquette, when old, 

When Girls are now ſo fond at Fourteen. 


Stability is the faireft Gift of the Cad.. 


To the AUTEOR of the UnivERSAL SPECTATOR. 


S1R,' 


HE Inconſtancy and Mutability of the Female Sex 
have aſten been the Topick of your Lucubrations, 

but 1 don't remember that either you or your 
Correſpondents have taken any Notice of the Fickleneſs 
of the Temper of Men: This, I ſuppoſe, 
ariſes from the Power you imagine you have over the 
Women, by having the Pen in your own _— only ; 


— 
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therefore you'll draw what Foibles you pleaſe in one. 


Sex, and conceal what you pleaſe in the other. But, Sir, 
tho' a Woman, I have engaged to give ſome Inſtances of 
the Mutability of your Sex, and know no Paper ſo pro- 
per as yours to have them inſerted, and no weekly Au- 
thor ſo complaiſant beſides yourſelf to give them Admit. 
tance. | 

IFO ME N, for the fickle Mutabi/ity of their Minds, 
have been compar'd to Jeathercocks; but no Weathercock 
under Heaven is ſo variable as an inconſtant Man; every 
Breath. of Wind turns his Purpoſe, as if his Mind was 
ſo near a Kin to the Air, as it muſt, with every Motion, 
be in a perpetual Change; like a Muſical Inſtrument cun- 
ningly play'd upon, he will riſe and fall, and all on a 
ſudden.. Eh þ 

I COULD inveigh ſententiouſly againſt them for a 
long Time; but as that may ſeem too dogmatica}, I will 
give a PifAurc, which, though one Perſon only ſat for, 
1 don't doubt, it may have a ſtrong Reſemblance of a 
great Number of Gentlemen in this Town: 

HARRY Mutable, about the Age of. Twenty-two, 
is, at preſent, one of the gayeſt young Fellows about 
Town, and at the ſame Time one of the oddeſt, fickle! 
Creatures that ever liv'd. To give a regular Account of 
his Character is impoſſible, for tis ſo unaccountable, that 
ene knows not where to. begin: In the Morning he lays 
out a thouſand Schemes for the Diverſion of that Day, 
which hea thouſand Times varies ,and at laſt purſues nei- 
ther. To dreſs is the Buſineſs, and the only Buſineſs in 
the Morning.—He puts on black Stockings Looks at 
his Legs—Damns his Footman, and calls for white—The 
white are chang'd again for black—His Cloaths, that's 
another difficult Article—Furſt a Frock— Then a Cloth 
full Suit— Then his Velvet, and at laſt determines on his. 

Newmarket Coat and Oaken Stick—His Servants are al- 
ways new His Friends new—His Taverns new— And 
his Miſtreſſes new His Mind is perpetually ing; 
he reſolves, alters, affirms, denies, conſents, diſſents, 
loves, hates, is good-humour'd, ill- humour 'd, gay, me- 

lancholy, every Thing and nothing, all in ten Minutes. 
NOW, Mr. Spec, this very Gentleman is often ral- 
Aying ſome Ladies on the Levity and Inconſtancy of their 
Temper 3. 
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Temper ; therefore, 1 hope, as ſoon as he ſees this Pic- 
ture, he will ceaſe his Raillery on this Subject, and own 

that he at leaſt can come up to, if not excel, 
Tour humble Servant, 


Lyppy FicxLETHOUGHT. 


— 


6 


To HEnRY STONECASTLE, Eg; 
SIN 


II ſome Company where I was the other Evening, 
the Converſation turn'd upon Modejty, when a Gen- 
tleman advanced, it was a Vice as well as a Virtue: The 
Arguments flung me, when I came home, into ſome Re- 
flections on this Subject, which produced the following 
Kind of an EGay. . 
MODESTY may juſtly be divided, and be both a 
Virtue and a Vice; or rather, when it is blameable, a 
fooliſh Bajhfulneſs ; for then it betrays us into all Incon- 
veniencies : How many mode/t Men have been undone, 
becauſe they have not had Int udence enough to deny the 
Requeſt of a ſeeming Friend? But Madeiy in real Friend- 
ſ:ip may be called a Vice, when it lets the Man one loves 
run into Abſurdities, for fear of diſpleaſing him by tel- 
ling him his Fault. In all Accidents of Life a Man 
may have too much, or too little Medeiy; but he that 
has too much, will always. ſuffer the moſt. A fooliſh 
Simplicity hurts itſelf, while daring /mpudence will puſh 
Its Way through the World ; even what may be called 
Baſhfulneſs is commended by all; but Boldneſs, though 
it may not have ſo much Commendation, has more Re- 
ward. Yet, if Med:/ty is not advantageous for Profit, id is 
for Virtue; for I cannot ſee, how the real det Man 
can be a wicked one. I am perſuaded many had been bad 
that are not, if they had not been bridled by a 5a/oful 
Nature; for there are divers that have Heerts for Vice, 
who have not a Face for it. Medeſiy, when a Virtue, 
reſtrains us from licentious Company and ill Enterprizes ; 
| i 
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it teaches us to eſteem Merit; it awes the uncivil Tongue, 
prevents a Man from vain boaſting, and makes a wiſe 
Man not to ſcorn a Fool. 

I HAVE often heard a Man ridicul'd for 6//hirg, 
as if it was an Inſtance of Fo/ly ; but that Man who can 
bluſh at Obſcenity, Impudence, or any other Vice, 
which too freely paſſes on unthinking Minds for Gaiety and 
Wit, gives a Proof of an ingenuous Honeſty, which cvery 
one, who has the leaſt Senſe of Virtue will recommend. 
It was very juſtly ſaid by one of the Cynick Philo/oprer;, 
that Virtue was of a bluſb Colour. And on this Foun- 
dation Ariſfotle's Daughter ſhewed herſe!f a better M. 
raliſti than Naturaliſt; for when ſhe was aſk'd which 
was the beſt Colour, anſwer'd, Th , Modeſty pro- 
duced in ingenuous Men. I cannot fee why this manifeſt 
Sign of Modefly ſhould be jeſted at in one Sex, yet ſo 
univerſally allowed as the moſt agreeable Beauty 1n the 
other; to the Lady's Features it gives additional Charms, 
and this occaſional Force of Nature far excels all the 
Peer of Art. | 4 | 

HOWEVER commendable Modeſy may ſeem in 
Men, it is more ſo in Women: They ſhould not only 
conſider it as what will gain them Eſteem, but as the 
chief Charm to the other Sex, and the chief Protection of 
their own ; it is like the Angel's ſaming Sword to keep 
Man out of the Paradiſe of their Chaſtity. So pleaſing 1s 
it, that though it is not genuine, yet it invites Af. 
fection ſtrongly, and it was a true Obſervation of old 
Plau us, | 


Meretricem pudorem gerere magis decet, quam | purpurem ; 
Magis quidem Meretricem pudorem, quam aurum geren 


(condecet. 


EVEN in a common Miſtreſs, a ſceming Medefty in 
Loo and Behawiour, is far more engaging and tempt- 
ing, than all the Finery and Gold ſhe can wer. 

I F that then is fo alluring, which is but counterfeit, 
how much more ſo will it be when it is real ? ; 
VET, notwithſtanding that I maintain Modeſty is ſo 

a Virtwe, yet I cannot but allow it is ſometimes ? 


Vice, at leaſt a Crime; for what elſe can we _ 
7 | W 
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when it puts a Reſtraint upon a Man from doing a good 
Action, or ſpeaking an hone/? Thought ? I allow that a 
great many Things, though not vicious, carry a Kind of 
Shame with them; but ture, in reſiſting Villamy and 
Vice, where Courage is required, Baſpfulne/5 is, at beſt, 
but a weak and treacherous Virtue. 

2 | 


* 
» — * n 
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On the Death of the late Lond CHANCELLOR, 
ET others raife the Monumental Stone, 
And have falſe Panegyricks 'grav'd thereon ; 
Their Blood, their Virtues, and their Fame to tell, 
How lov'd they liv'd, and how lamented fell; 
To ſhine with future Honour not their own : 
When hated, living ; and, when dead, unknown. 
You, TALBOT, want no Marble to record, 
How juſt thy Thought, how ſacred was thy Word 
How firm thy Honour, and how great thy Mind; 
The Love, the Pride, the Glory of Mankind, 
Beyond Deſcription, and above all Art, 
Thy Honours are engrav'd on ev'ry Heart; 
All Britain's Grief, while Britain is, ſhall be 
An everlaſting Monument to thee. | 


Numeros animoſq; ſecutus 


Archilochi, non res Hor. lib. 8. ep, 19. 
And warm'd with great Archilochus's Fire, 
His rapid Numbers cheſe, but ſhun'd with Care 
His Style. 3 Francis. 


From my Chambers, L1ixcoLln's-IMn. 


HE great Beauty of Poetry conſiſts chiefly in its 
Numbers and Images. By its Numbers it is ren- 
9 der'd harmonious and delightful to the Ear; by 
its Images, it pleaſes and engages the Imaginations. A 
tleman, whom I was in Company with the other 


Day, 
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Day, who has employ'd. himſelf in the ſeverer Studies of f 
Philoſophy and the Mathematicks, and cannot well be 
ſuppos'd a competent Judge of the Matter, declaim' 
with a good deal of Warmth againſt Poetry ; and amony 
other Things affirm'd, that it had nothing to diſtin. 
3 it from Proſe but its Numbers: I told him he had 
rgot that its Images, though not always eſſential t 
Poetry, were a much greater Recommendation of it, and 
very often its higheſt Perfection; that as there was Poe. 
try, which had nothing but Numbers to give it tha: De. 
nomination ; ſo there was Poetry, which, when de— 
priv'd of its Numbers, would ſtill deſerve that Title, aud 
could never be ſunk to a Level with Proſe, but would al. 
ways retain its Dignity, put its Words into what Forn 
and Dreſs he pleas'd. I will not trouble the Reader with 
any more of our Converſation upon this Particular, bu 
endeavour to ſhew him what Numbers are to Poetry in 
83 and what that Poetry is, which is not to be de- 

oy d, even with the Loſs of its Numbers. 
NUMBERS of themſelves very often give a great 
Beauty to Lines, which have little elſe to ſupport them. 
Poets cannot avoid ſometimes to depend entirely upon 
them: When this is the Caſe, their Matter is too low to 
admit any Thing great and elevated. Numbers are tie 
ſame to Poetry, as a fine Tune to a Song ; an indifterent 
Song may paſs off well enough when it is ſet to good 
Muſick : But a good Song loſes vaſtly when it has not 
the Advantage of a good 'Fune to recommend it. TV 
Senizments of equal Dignity appear in a quite different 
Light with good and bad Numbers, and pleaſe more ot 
leſs, according to the different Degrees of Harmony there 
is in expreſſing them. Thus two Ladies, of almoſt tie 
ſame Shape and Features, are very differently look d up- 
on and regarded, if they differ much in their Air and 
Manner; if the one excels, and the other is defective in 
what is the great Source of Admiration, and the Soul of 
every Thing that is beautiful. A Friend of mine ſays, 
that Poetry differs from Proſe, juſt as ſine Dancing differ 
from Walking. Write, ſays he, ever ſo beautifully in 
one, you will never come up to the Beauties of the 
other; this being as impoſſible as it is for a very a 
gentsc: 
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genteel Lady to diſplay her Charms as agreeably when 
ſhe is walking in the Park, as when ſhe is dancing at a 
Ball. Oh! ſays he, what Charms are there peculiar to 
her Action in dancing! the Regularity of each Step and 
Meaſure, the ſwimming Delicacy and Softneſs of ſome of 
her Motions, the Briſkneſs and Vivacity of others, the 
glowing Warmth of her Cheeks, and the uncommon 
Srarkling of her Eyes, are Circumſtances only to be had 

fom ſo graceful and elegant an Exerciſe ! Look at the 

fineſt Creature in the Univerſe the Day after ſhe has been 

dancing : How will ſhe be ſunk in her Charms! How 

many of the Graces, that before attended her, will be 

gone from her? She is then like fine Poetry, reduced to 

the Form of Proſe : And our Eyes have as great a Loſs 

when ſhe is out of her dancing Geſtures and Motions, as 

our Ears when the moſt exquiſite Pieces of Poetry have 

their moſt delicate Numbers taken from them. I would 
add to my Friend's Obſervation, that as ſome Ladies 
charm ns with the Muſick of their pretty Voices, who, 
when they are ſilent, have nothing elſe uncommon to 
make us admire them : So there are many Places, even in 
the beſt Poets, which we are pleas'd with for their Num- 
bers, which, without Numbers, would be as ſpiritleſs 
and unaffecting as Proſe. When we read the Beginning 
of the Æueid, how are we pleas'd with its Smoothnets 
and Harmony ! 


Arma virumque cano, Troje gui primus ab oris 
Italiam, fato profugns, Lawvinagque wenit 
Litora e multum ille et terris jactatus et alto, 
Vi ſuperum, ſevae memorem Junonis ob iram ; 
Multa quoque ct bello paſſus, aum conderct urb em, 
Inferretgue Deos Latio : genus unde Latinum, 
Albanique Patres, atguc aitæ mania Rome. 
Muſa, mibi cauſas memora : quo numine laſo, 

Quidve dolens Regina Deum, tot wolvere caſus, 
Infigncm pietate virum, tot adire labores, © 

| dmpularit ? tantane animis cœliſtibus irg ? 


_ BUT now put this into Profe; and ſee how its Beauty 
k diminiſh'd, | 


Cans 
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Cano arma wirumgue, gui, prefugus fato, primus ab 
oris Trejæ wenit Italiam Lavinague litora + ille multum 
jactatus et terris, et alte, vi ſuperum, ob memorem iram 
ſervæ Junonis, et bella gucg ue multa paſſus, dum conderet 
urbem, et Latio Deos inferet : unde genus Latinum, et Pa- 
tres Alban, atque ma nia altæ Remæ. 

Muſa, memora mibi cauſes ;, quo leſo numine, guidxe 
Deum Regina dolens impulerit wirum, injignem pietate tit 
caſus u re, et tot labores adire ? tantarne ire animis 
cæleſtibus? 


THAT the Engl; Reader may be a Judge of the Ob- 
ſervation that is now made, I will give him an Inſtance 
of it from our celebrated Mr. Pope ; who has not only a 
peculiarly fine Ear for the Harmony and Powers of Num- 
bers, but has a very noble Genius, always ready to exert 
itſelf in the pompous and grand Parts of Poetry. It ſhall 
be the Beginning of the F Epiſtle of his fam'd Eſay 
on Man. | 


Awake, my St. John! leave all meaner Things 
To low Ambition, and the Pride of Kings. 

Let us ( fence Life can little clſe ſupply, 

Than juſt to look abcut us, and to dic} 

Expatiate free ver all this Scene of Man; 

A mighty Maze, but not without a Plan. 

A Wild, where Weeds and Flow'rs promiſcuous ſhoot ; 
Or Garden, tempting with forbidden Fruit. 
Together let us beat this ample Field, | 
Try what the Open, what the Covert yield; 
The latent Tracks, the giddy Heights explore, 
Of all awho blindly creep, or feghtleſs foar ; 
Eye Neture's Walks, ſhoot Folly as it flies, 

And catch the Manners living as they riſe; 
Laugh where wwe muſt, be candid where we can, 
But windicate the Ways of God to Man: 


OBSERVE now how this beautiful Addreſs fades 
and languiſhes without its ſweet and fine Numbers. 
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My St. John! awvake ; leave all meaner Things to low 
Ambition and the-Pride of Princes. Let us ( fence Life can 
afford little elſe than juſt to I;ok about us and dic) freely 
expatiate over all this Scine of human Nature: Which is 
indeed a mighty Maze, but not without a Plans A Wild 
where Weeds and Flaauers ſhoot promiſcucus, or «a Garden 
that tempts us with ferbidden Fruit. Lit us beat this 
ample Ficld together, try what the Open and the Covert 
avill yield us; let us eye the Walks of Nature, ſhoot Folly 
flying, and catch the living Manners rifing; where we 
muſt, let us laugh; awhere ave can, let us be cendid; but 
be ſure to vindicate the Ways of Ged to Man. 


FROM the Examples, here produced, of theſe two 
great Maſters, it ſufficiently appears, that Poetical Num- 
bers are not only, in many Caſes, eſſential to Poetry, 
but vaſtly contribute to give poetical Performances the 
Preference to Proſaic. But for the farther Recommenda- 
tion of Poetry, I will let you ſee, by ſome other Inſtan- 
ces, of a different Kind, that it owes not its Excellency 
to Numbers only ; but that ſome of its Images have ſuch 
a commanding Influence and Force in them, that their 
Greatneſs and Sublimity are not dependent on the Har- 
mony of Numbers. Pull to Pieces, in what Manner you 
pleaſe, the beautiful and harmonious Conſtruction, and 
you will ſtill find a Grandeur in its Sentiments, and a 
Dignity in its Expreſſions, to-convince you that there is 
a Spirit in it which will never evaporate by any Changes 
you can make in it, by any Alterations whatever in its 
verbal Poſition. Let us produce a few Lines of Yirgi!'s 
Deſcription of the Prodigies, preceding and following 
the Death of Julius Cæſar, in the firſt Book of his 


Georgi cs. | 


— 


— -Daties Cyclopum effervere in agros 
Vidimus undantem ruptis fornacibus Aitnam, 
 Flammarumgue globos, liquefattague volwere Saæca? 
Armorum ſonitum toto Germania Cælo 
Audiit, inſolitis tremucrunt motibus Alpes; 
Vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita ſilentes 
Ingens, et fimulacra madig pallentia miris 
fo Viſa 
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Viſa fab chſcurum noctis: pecud fque lecute; 
Irfandum ! ſiſtunt amnes, terra que dehiſcunt. 


N O W put theſe Lines into the Form of Proſe, and 
you will find that they ſtill retain a poetical Greatneſs 
and Dignity. There will be a ſurprizing Magnificence 
diſcernable in them, even in their Ruins ; the Materials, 
of which they are compos'd, being truly excellent and 
noble. 


- Duoties widimus undantem Mmtnam, ruptis fornaci- 
bus, effervere in agros Cyclopum, et globos flammarum et 
ſaxa wolvere liguefacta? Armerum ſonitum tolo cœlo au- 
diit Germania; motibus inſolitis tremuerunt Alpes; wox 
ingens euogue vulgo exaudita e per lucos ſilentes, et wiſa 
ſunt fimulacra miris modis pallentia, ſub obſcurum noGis : 
et pecudes locutæ ſunt ; amnes ſiſiuut, infandum ! «© de- 
hiſcunt terre. | - 


I T 1s but Juſtice to our excellent Countryman, to let 
the Reader ſee an Example of this Nature from him. 


So atben bold Homer makes the Gods engage, 
And beau ny Breaſts with human Paſſions rage; 
*Gainft Pallas, Mars; Latona, Hermes, arms; 
And all Olympus rings with loud Ams: 
Jove Thunder roars, Heaw'n trembles all around; 
Blue Neptune forms, the bellowing Deeps reſcund; 
Earth fhakes ber nodding Tow'rs, the Ground gives 
Way, 

Hind the pale Ghoſts flart at the Flaſh of Day. 

F IO LT of the Lock. 


I LEAVE it to the Reader. to imagine, in what 
Way he pleaſes, the poetical Conſtruction of theſe Words 
deſtroy d, and their Numbers entirely loſt. He will 
find an unperiſhable Majeſty and Greatneſs reigning in 
them, let him invert and tranſpoſe them as much as 


poſſible. | | 


They are ſuch Paſſages as theſe, of which, as Horace 
finely obſerves, © 6 * 


P | —EFridpias 
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— — Eripias fi 
Trmpora certa med:ſq; et, quod prius ordine werbum eſt, 
Poſterius facias, prepencns ultima primis; | 
Invenias etiam disjetti membra Poet. 


EVERY one, who has read Hemer, knows how di- 
ſtinguiſh'd he ſhines in the Sublimity of his Sentiments, 
and the Strength and Boldneſs of his Imagination. If I 
did not mention an Inſtance, to my preſent Purpoſe, out 
of this great Poet, I might be thought very ſtrange in 
overlooking the greateſt Genius that ever was; who was 
born with an Elevation of Spirit ſo peculiarly great and 
noble, that they who are the neareſt to him, in this glo- 
rious Character of a true Poet, mult be own'd to be vail 
ſhort of him. How prodigiouſſy great (as that great Cri- 
tic, Longinus, obſerves) are the Images he gives us, in 
J. B. 20. of The Combat of the Gods, to which Mr. Pope 
alludes in the laſt Verſes cited from him! 


Actor $*:$291110%4 malin, &c. 
P 59 


I SHALL content myſelf (without tranſcribing the 
reſt of the Paſſage) with Mr. Pope's excellent and admi- 
rable Tranſlation of it; from which, they who under- 
ſtand not the Greek Language, may conclude what the 
Spirit of the Original muſt be, when the Erg/i Verſion 
is ſo great and animated. 


Above the Sire of Gods his Thunder rolls, 
Aud Peals on Peals redoubled rend the Poles : 
Beneath ſtern Neptune ſhakes the ſolid Ground ; 
The Foreſts wave, the Mountains nod around ; 
Thro" all their Summits tremble Ida's N vcds, 
Aud from their Sources boil her hundred Floods, © 
Troy's Turrets totter on the rocking Plain, 
And the teſid Nawies beat the heading Main : 
Deep in the diſmal Regions of the Dead, 
Th infernal Monarch rear d his horrid Head, | 
Leap d from his Throne, left Neptune's Arm fhuuld lay 
His dark Deminions open to the Day, 
VS a G ud 
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And pour in Light on Pluto's drear Atodes, 
Abborr'd by Men, and dreadful ev'n to Gods, 


THE Deſcription which Horace gives us of a true 
Poet, is, in a molt eminent Degree, applicable to Home,; 
who is the Prince of Poets, and the great Father of 


Poetry. 


Ingenium cui fit, cui mens divinior, atque es 
Magna ſonaturum, Dis nominis hujus honorem. 


OUR great Milton is very juſtly celebrated for a very 
ſtrong and ſublime Spirit; which very often raiſes his 
Deſcriptions to a moſt amazing Height, and $115 the Ima. 

inations of his Readers with the uncommon Greatneſs of 
his Ideas. See how he ſurprizes and pleaſes, at the ſame 
Time, in his Deſcription of the Creator's returning to 
Heaven, after his making the World ! 


— — Up he rode, 
Falloxw'd with Acclamaticn, and the Sound 
Spmphenious of ten thouſand Harps, that tun'd 
Angelic Harmonics: The Earth, the Air 
Reſounded (theu remember'ſt, fer thou heard'ft) 
The Heaw'ns, and all the Conſtellations rung: 
The Planets in their Stations li/” ning ſtood, 
_ While the bright Pomp aſcended jubilant : 
Open, ye everlaſting Gates! they ſung, 
Open, ye Heaw'ns, your Doors ; let in 
The great Creator, from his Work raturn'd 
Magnificent, his fix Days Work, à World. 


THEY who have Souls capable of being fir'd and 
tranſported with ſuch poetical Beauties as theſc, and have 
read what an Author, of Sixteen, has done in his noble 
Poem on Sir Jaac Newton, may hope to be finely enter- 
tertain'd with reading an Epic Work, that will ſuortly be 
publiſh'd by him; and I have Reaſon to congratulate the 
preſent Age on the Honour of producing ſo great a Geniv. 
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———-Scrutare viros. Jud. Sat. 2 
Examine the Man. 
7 the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


Mr. STONECASTLE, 


HAVE ſeen, or think that I have ſeen, among 
| your Lucubrations, ſome Letters ſent to you from 
yong Ladies and Gentlemen, complaining of the 
Conduct of their Papa's and Mamma's, who uſed: them 
in: It was this Belief that cauſed me to become your 
Correſpondent, in Hopes I might engage you in my Be- 
half againſt my Papa; who, I think, treats me in a 
very unkind and imprudent Manner. You muſt know, 
Mr. Spec, that I am an only Daughter, and my Fa- 
ther exceſſive fond of me; he can give me a very large 
Fortune, and has often and- often aſſured me, that my 
Heppineſs was his only Study, and my being well mar- 
i would be the Comfort and Pride. of his Old Ape. 
Now, good Sir, 1 always underſtood that he meant by my 
being avel/ married, my being married to a Man where 
dur Loves would be mutual, and where a mutual Liking 
vould conſtitute a mutual Happincts ; yet I was not for- 
ward to make any Choice for myſelf, and beheld with 
an indifferent Eye all the young Gentlemen who at 'va-- 
ious Times made their Addreſſes to me: My Papa, at 
lat bid me look on a young Gentleman in our Neigh- 
bourhood as the Perſon who was intended to be my fu- 
ture Huſband, and introduced him to gain my Heart, as 
he had before gained his Conſent : I had for ſome Time 
no particular Eſteem for my young Suitor, and heard all 
me fine Things he could ſay, rather with Contempt than 
Pleaſure; but I know not how, nor by what Artifice 
zin d, I at laſt liſten'd to him with Pleaſure, my 
cart felt an unuſual Fluttering, and my. Bluſhing, my 
Eyes and my Tongue, all confeſs'd that I returned his 
| G 2 Paſſion 
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Paſſion with an equal Ardour and Sincerity. None 
ſeem'd now half ſo happy as myſelf, and I not only in- 
dulged myſelf in my preſent Joys, but flattered myſelf 
with future unbounded Felicities, in having a Huſband- 
whoſe Love, Honour, Senſe, and Conduct all my Sex 
might envy, and a Fathers whoſe Care and Indulgence 
ſought out for me ſuch a Man, and approved of ſuch a 
_Match. But obſerve, Mr. SToxtcasTLE, how 
miſerably I am diſappointed ; a Baronet, who is a Wi- 
dower, of a greater Eſtate than Evcrwivuvs,, and who 
has offer'd to — on me a larger Jointure, has prevailed 
on my Father to admit him to be his Son- in-Law. The 
Man who had engaged my Soul is kept from my Sight; 
and I am told, this Baronet only ſhall be my Huſband ; 
and it is for my Happineſs, and my future Good, that 
ſuch a Reſolution has been taken: But how can | be 
Bappy with a Man I deteft 7 Where conſiſts my Gezd, in 
having a greater Equipage, and a heawier Heart ? My 
Papa may think Wealth may produce at leaſt Content; 
but what is bare Content to thoſe Nuptial Joys which 
mutual Love and Endearments raiſe in generous Mind; ? 
dir, your Thoughts on this Subject might have ſome 
Effect on my Paga, who has a great Eſteem for your 
Writings, and it would be a generous Piece of Service to 
a diſtreſſed Pair of Lovers, one of whom is, 


Your conſtant Reader, 
March 3 1 736-7, 


CLEORA. 


THIS Subject has been ſeveral Times conſider d at 

e in the Courſe of my Lucubrations, yet as it 1 
proper to ſubjoin ſomething more on the young Lady 
Requeſt, I will take this Opportunity to inſert the follow. 
ing Letter, which I lately received from an ingen!0us 
Correſpondent, and which will be a very proper Com 


ment u it. 
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— Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri {acra fames ? 
O ſacred Hunger of pernicious Gold, 
Il hat Bands of Faith can impious Lucre hald? Dryd. 


To the AUTHOR of the SPECTATOR, 
Ayr. SPECTATOR, 


\ * HAT EVER the Manners of that Age were 
that gave Birth to the above Exclamation, I 


Virg. nu. 3. 


think thoſe of the preſent as juſtly call for it, when Pride, 


Luxury, Avarice, and Hypocriſy combine in hideous 


Aſſemblage, and engroſs the Bulk of Mankind. I have 


ſometimes imagined to myſelf a Superior Being, entering on 
the Stage of this World, and forming a Judgment of its 
Inhabitants from their Writings. In theſe he would find 
Benevolencetreated with the higheſtRegard, repreſented in 
moſt beautiful Colours, own'd to be an eternal Obligation, 
and confeſs'd to be the moit amiable Ornament of Man, as 
it is even the moſt amiable Attribute of God. This 
Being would certainly expect to diſcern ſtrong and lively 
Marks of Kindneſs and ſocial Love in the whole Tenour 
of human Actions; and to find the Actors engaged in 
the generous Conteſt of excelling in good and kind Offices 
to each other. On a nearer Inſpedion, how diſagree- 
ably ſurpriz d would he be to find what was generally ad- 


mired as generally neglected; and that the Aim of almoſt 


the whole Species was directed to quite oppoſite Views, 


ix. The Acquiſition of Wealth, in order to gratify the 


ſenſual Appetites, to enable them to ſhine in Pomp, and 
reſt in Luxury and Debauch ; the general, and almoſt 
ſole Purſuit of that Set of Mortals, who compoſe, as 
they are proud to term it, the Beau Monde: How would 
he ſhrink with Horror to ſce the ſame Perſons who de- 
claim in Favour of Benevolence, make Rapine, Fraud, 
and Oppreſſion the Steps by which they riſe to Grandeur 
and Riches, while they ſacrifice Honour, Honeſty, and 


Humanity to a curs'd Thirſt of Wealth and Power? How 


would he grieveto ſee even thoſe whoſe Hearts retain the 
deeds of Compaſſion and Goodneſs, actuated by the ſame 
Thirſt, check the generous Riſings of the Soul, and 
make its kind Reſolutions vain and abortive? Would he 


not cry out, O cars d Awarice ! full of thy baleful Influ- 


G 3 ence, 
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ence, What Miſeries are ſuffer'd unredreſſed? How few 
are moved with human Woe ? How many avert their 
Eves and Memories from their unfortunate Friends, and 
leave them, unaſliſted, to ſtruggle with Grief and Diſap. 
pointments, rather than damp their own Gaiety and [Hay. 
Pincis by entering into their Diſtreſs, or. hurt their In- 
tereſt by relieving it? : 

BUT of thoſe whoſe Unhappineſs is owing to this 
reigning Vice, none to me ſeem more the Objects of 
Pity, and yet are leſs pitied, than Lovers: My Friend 
SYLV1Us, whoſe Good-Nature, Good-Senſe and agree. 
able Perſon, gain him the general Eſteem of both Sexes, 
is deſtroyed by a ſucceſsleſs Paſſion, and has long dragg'd 

a hated Life, becauſe the Father of Cz L1a thinks tis 


Grandeur for her, though to ſave the Life of this Gen- 
tleman, and reſtore him trom a depth of Miſery to a Hap- 
pineſs which bounds his utmoſt Wiſhes. Pride and Lyxury, 
the Parents of Avarice, have introduced ſo many unreal 
Wants, and made it ſo hard to purchaſe what the de- 
praved World calls the Conveniencies of Lite, that Pa- 
rents betimes infinuate to their Chaldren, that neither the 
| Beauties of the Mind or Body can cancel the Defects of 
Fortune, and therefore are not to be look'd upon with fa- 
vourable Eyes, but when that is annex d: Hence Thou— 
ſands, whoſe Purity of Sentiments and Inclinations de- 
clare them formed for each other, are for Life ſeparatcd, 

and for Life unhappy ; becauſe their Fortunes are not 
equivalent, or not affluent enough to ſecure to them what 
the World calls a genteel Life; while others are joined for 
Life, with no other Parity than their Fortunes, and who 
being thereby incapable of entertaining each other with 
any tolerable Satisfaction, in vain ſeek to make up the 
Loſs of Love and Friendſhip in the Glitter of a Drawing 
Room the Glare of Jewels, Dreſs and ſplendid Equipage, 
or the Lull of an Opera: Wretched Exchange! How in- 


ſerior in Bliſs to the following Picture of Life, as it is 
| | beautifully 


From Patriotiſm loud, when 'tis but luke. warm; 
From the Mztr-'s eer being a conſtant dead Weight ; 
From falſe Publick & firit, when a low Trick of State. 
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beautifully deſcribed in a Manner peculiar to the ingeni- 
ous and juſtly celebrated Author. 


But happy they! the happieſt of their Kind, 
Whom gentler Strains unite, and in one Fate 
Their Hearts, their Fortunes, and their Beings blend: 
Tis not the coarſer Ties of human Laws, 
Unnat'ral oft, and foreign to the Mind, 
That binds their Place; but Harmony itſelf 
Attuning all the Paſſions into Love: 
Where Friendſhip full exerts his ſofteſt Pow'r, 
Perfect Eſteem, enliven'd by Deſire 
Ineffable, and Sympathy of Soul, | 
Thought meeting 'Thought, and Will preventing Will, 
With boundleſs Confidence ; for nought but Love 
Can anſwer Love, and render Bliſs ſecure. 
| Thompſon's Spritis. 
J am, SIR, Yours, 
CO. 


To the AUTHOR, &.. 
SI: 5 
BY 1 ſerting the following LITANY, you'll oblige, 


Tours, 


XN. 


A New Political-Theological-Poetical-Satirical, Brief, 


Temporary Litany, for the Year 1737: Calculated 
for the Uſe of the devout Inhabitants cf the Cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, and recommended as a prefer 
Prayer for the Kingdem of Great-Britain in general. 


By BRITON R1MER, E; 


4: NEW LITANY 
F ROM Religion, when nothing but mere outward 


(Form : 


| 
l 
! 
| 
i 
1 


O Genius of England ! for ever and ever, 
Thy Sons of this Iſland protect and deliver. 
G 4 From 
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From ev'ry Divine Afpeſtolick e 
Who to a great See to be mov'd from a /r, 
Fotes "ſtead of Spiritual for Temporal Nation, 
And at Lewes alone makes his due Viſitation. 
O Genius of England! for ever and ever, 
This Iſle from ſuch Prelates protect and deliver. 


From Commendams, Sine Cures, Non-Refidences,. 
From Princely Revenues, with Princely Expences ; 
By whatever Title diſtinguiſh'd and known, 
With Epi/copal Elrewes, or but Doctoral Gown. 
O Genius ct England! for ever and ever, 
This Iſle's % Clergy protect and deliver. 


From haughty Oppreſſion of Rector or Vicar, 
From being oblig'd to ſome Clown for their Liquor; 
From the Fear of th' Attempt of reforming a Sinner, 
Leſt the Sguires in Revenge ſhould not aſk them to Dinner, 
O Genius of England! for ever and ever, 
This Iſle's humble Curates protect and deliver. 


From a Tafte into Foreign Dominions to travel, 

To bring home new Cuſtoms, or new Secrets unravel ; 

From the Rents of our Gentry abroad being ſpent, 

From their ſtill coming home juſt as wiſe as they went. 
O Genius of England! tor ever and ever, 
Thy Sons of this Iſland protect and deliver. 


From a Juice of Peace, with more Poæv'r than a Nirg, 
Who the Sex/e of the Laxv to his own Ser/e may bring; 
From Political Projects, new vamp'd in Diſguiſe, 
And each Courtly Lure that may daxxle our Eyes. 

O Gerrus, &C. 


From the Desi, tho he puts on a kind pleaſing Mc» ; 
From his ſoft ſmiling Face, while his Clowen Foot's ſeen : 
From all double Arts in the ſame Point which meet ; 
From Exciſes when /our, and Exciſes when fevrer. 
O Genius, &c. De 


From 
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From paying off all Publick Debts of the Nation, 
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If ſuchPayment ſhould bring privateDebts moreinFaſhion, 
To make Laws 'gainſt Beggars from having more Need, 
And from molt in the Realm being Beggars indeed. 


O Genius, &C. 
From Speeches of Knights full of Fury and Zeal, 


Who ſtudy their own, ſtead of Britain's true Weal ; 


From all Hits who on Arts of Courtiers refine, 
And are the Dark Lanthorns of th' other's Deſign. 
O Genius, &c. 


Though we now our Numbers change, 

And to meaner Subjects range! 

May it pleaſe thee ſtill to hear 

Our Requeſt with kindly Ear. 
Britain's Genius ! with good-Will, 
We befeech thee hear us ſtill. 


As the HOUSE, in wiſe diſcerning, 
Gives Encouragement to Learning 3 
'That our Learning may revive, 
That our Authors eat and ide. 
All inſpir'd by this kind Bill, 
We beſcech thee hear us ſtill. 


That the Foplings of the Times, 
Spinners out of modern Rhymes ; 
With ſmooth Rhymes, and to the Ear, 
Khymes ſo pretty which appear, | 
May no more their Poems fill, 
We beſeech thee hear us full. 


That the Numbers choſe: for Sound, 
Running in eternal Round; 
Purling Streams and ſhady Hills, 
Shady Vales, and purling Rills. 
M.a⸗ay no more a Joy inſtill, 


We beſeech thee be't thy Will. 
G 5 
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That the Writers for the Stage, 
Knowing what's ſatiric Rage, 
May no more their Pieces grace, 
With old worn-out Common-Place, 
* That all great Men muſt be ill, 
We beſeech thee hear us till. 


But that all whoever write, 

All who humble Rhymes indite : 

Something may produce that's new, 

Something, witty, ſomething true : 
Or afide may fling their Quill, 
We beſeech thee hear us ſtill. 


Britif Genius, we beſcech thee, 

This our laſt Requeſt may reach thee ; 

From fal/e Patriots and their Tools, 
From all humbler writing Fools, 


Deliver us and ſet us free, 
If that ſuch a Thing can be, 


So England's Sons their England ſhall adore, 
And Diſcontent and Dulne/s be no more. 


22 7 28922222892 


| From my Chambere, Lincoln's-Inn. 


SN 


ELL 


"TAX 


HE following Letter I deferr'd till this Week, 
as it is more properly an Eſſay for the ſolemn 
Time, than any Subject of a ludicrous Nature, 
and I have ſubjoined a Copy of Verſes on the Paſſion of 
Our Saviour, which was ſent laſt Year, but came too 
late to be inſerted, 2 


* ; 
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—— Amoto quæramus ſeria ludo. 
Hor. Sat. I * 


Let us lay afide Mirth, and be ſerious, 
To HENRY STONECASTLE, Eg; 
8 
HERE is a Part of our Species whoſe Taſte is ſo 


unaccountably refined, that to be ſerious, is by 
them deemed affected, as if there was no Subject in Na- 


ture on which ſuch a Diſpoſition could with any tole- 


rable Propriety be employed: This I take to be the Caſe 
of the Witlings of the Age; but to you who have, with-- 
out any Senſe of Shame, ſo long and ſo publickly dared to 
purſue Wiſdom, I may venture, with ſome Countenance, 
to addreſs ſo unfaſhionable a Diſcourſe as I intend for the 


Subject of this Letter, without any Apprehenſion of be- 


ing counted ridiculous. 

I HAVE for ſome Time been employed in conſider- 
ing the Difference between Appearance and Reality ; and 
was it not for the Decay and Diſſolution which daily 
Obſervation aſſures us attends the Body, I don't ſee a 
Poſſibility of our receiving ſufficient Credentials of Mor- 
tality ; or of determining whether Mankind be in Earneſt 
in their Profeſſions of Faith in Death and Judgment to 
come ; or whether they are Terms made Uſe of only to- 
ſerve the Purpoſes of Diverſion and Amuſements; becauſe 
however ſincerely they would be thought to acknowledge 
theſe great Truths, if we attend to their Conduct, we 
ihall find them more earneſt in providing for their Stay 
in this World, than in preparing for their Departure out 


of it ; though if there be a God infinite in Power, 


Knowledge and Juſtice, to whom every created Being is 


accountable, how neceflary, and of what Importance is 


our greateſt Care in preparing to appear before him ? 


And how queſtionable do we render our Belief in him by 


wiltully practiſing thoſe Things which we acknowledge 
are contrary to his Commands, and for which (he being 


Judge) we muſt be ultimately condemn'd. How awful, 


and of what Significance is the Thought to a confiderate 
Mind! that when we are ſtripped of all thoſe little 


Advantages and Superiorities which gain us the Love or 


Fear 


y 
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Fear of our Fellow- Creatures; we muſt appear naked and 
bare before that Tribunal from whence there can be no 
Appeal; neither will the loftieſt Looks byaſs Judgment, 
Inis one would think might be with Juſtice allowed to 
be a very ſerious Subject, and worthy of our greateſt Atten- 
tion; and however it may be treated by the ite, the Hob“ s 
and Sp:nc/a*s of the Age, there is nothing more our Dy- 
ty, nor nothing can be fo much our [rtcre/? : To prove 
which, we need only confider what a mean and con- 
temptible Figure a Man of Pleaſure makes when he is 
2ear quitting the Stage of Life; he, who during a State 
of Health and Proiperity, fearleſly trod in the Path 
pointed out by the wile Man, rejvicing in his Youth, and 
evaliizg in the Ways of his garn Heart, and in the 
Sight of his Eye ; and ſlighted, if not brev'd and deſpis'd 
the neceſſary Caution annexed to it, Bur krgwr theu that 
for all theſe Thirgs Ged will bring thee unto Judgment; 
which dreadful Truth, now he is no longer capable of 
having Kecourſe to thoie Pleaſures with whick he uſed to 
ſtifle Conviction, he begins to experience; for how ittle 
is he acquainted with himielf, or that Cz/cror/nlys which 

is alone ſaffcient to iupport the drooping Spirits in tis 
Time of Trial? He is now engaged in Work quite new 
to him, and muſt act his Part in a Scene which he could 
never ſo much as think of without Averſion and Terror: 
What is become of that Intrepidity, that Reſolution of 
Mind with which he aſſerted the moſt daring Inpicties; 
that Caurage which ſupported the Practice, ſinks beneath 
the Refefion of it, on this his nearer Approach to, and 
Expectation of a Day of Recompence, and all is Dark- 
neſs, Doubt and Horror round him: At beſt he leaves this 
State of Being with the g/2omy and comfortliſa Proſpect 
of ſinking into thing, or the more fearful Apprehen- 
ſion of being worſed by the Exchange: How amazingly 
dreadful is ſuch a Situation, and how much is it our In- 
tereſt to avoid it? It therefore appears, the only true 
End of Living is to learn to Die, a Leſſon too ſolemn to 
admit of any imaginary Aſſiſtances; there wall then 
u Pleaſure ariſe from Reflections on how loud we have 
lang hd, how much we have eat, or how Volic or face- 
*#ious We have been in Converſation ; becauſe then even 
dhe moſt lawiul and deſirable Enjoyments of Life =_ 
OT | Y 
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only tend to aggravate our Diſtreſs and Dijappointment in 
the Loſs of them: It is not therefore the Part of a wiſe 
Man to endeavour, by a criminal Conformity, to recon- 
cile himſelf to others; but rather always to agree and be 
at Peace with himſelf, as the Jait Companion he will 
have to converſe with. In theſe folemn Moments there 
will be no Reflections ſo fatisfaftory, as to have been an 
obedient Child, a faithful Father, and a true Friend to 
Mankind; ſuch Confiderations as theſe ſupport the Mind 
aboye the Wieck of Nature, and give it Calnmeſ5 and 
Fel city not to be obtained from refleding on the moſt 
applauded Character, or the higheſt Pitch of human 
Greatneſs. A Mind thus ſituated, and bleſs'd with this 
I'xperience, will have no gloomy, no unpleaſing Appre- 
henſions; when Nature, over-tir'd by Time or Accident, 
ſhall quit the frail, the uncertain Stage of Life, and drop 
into a State in which (be it what it will) it muſt be 
lp, ä | 
I AM often loſt in the pleaſing Conſideration of the 
Tranquility of ſuch a Departure, when after having ran 
through ten thouſand Dangers which ariſe from Gratifi- 
cation, and the near Alliance of Sin and Inclination, we 
are arriv'd at the defir'd Port in Safety. How exalted ! 
how exquiſite muſt be the Plcaſure ! when we are juſt go- 
ing out of this World, that we can ſatisfy ourſelves it 
has been our principal Concern to anſwer the End of our 
coming into it; and when we find how far the gaye/, 
and what is falſly call'd the mf polite Part of our Con- 
duct, is from contributing to tbe Satisfaction of a Mind 
in full Expectation of the Pleaſures of Eternity, how ten- 
der and full of Pity will our Sentiments be of thoſe we 
are leaving behind us, who conſider not the unbounded 
Difference between Sen/uality and rational Enjoyment. 
Neawcaſjlle, March I 4. | | 
1730-7. | H. W. 


o 
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An ODE en CHRIS T's PASSION. 


TEACH me, ſacred Muſe, to ſing 
The Death of Heaven's eternal King; 
And all thy ſadly moving Strains inſpire, 
And all thy ſolemn and Seraphic Fire; 
While I tell the mourntul Story, 
And the more than mortal Glory 
Of the Son of God, who dy'd; 
Who the Stings of Death defy'd, 
On the ſhameful Croſs, who bore 
| Pains that Man ne'er felt before, 
That he Mankind from Miſery might ſave, 
And make the Wretched triumph o'er the Grave : 
For that the dreary Paths of Death he trod, 
Till Nature ſeem'd to die with Nature's God. 


Now I ſtrike the trembling Chord, 
Now fing of Heaven's Lord. 

Thoſe Pains that in all Hearts muſt Pity move; 
"Thoſe Mercies which in all muſt raiſe a Love: 

Wonders, that are paſt explaining, 

When e'en God is not diſdaining 

To Death's Pow'r his Life to give, 

Who made all the World to live ; 

But the World's great Maker dies, 

That we may from Death ariſe : 
No human Wit theſe Wonders can define, 
They're all myſterious, and they're all divine: 
Or how could he ſlay Death in Hell, when dead ; 
Or how Captivity be Captive led ? 


Search not what you ne'er can know, 
But in moving Numbers flow ; 
O! trembling Muſe, and in ſad Strains relate, 
On Catwvary's high Top a Godhead's Fate. 
Shudder Man, while this you're ſeeing, 
View the firſt Eternal Being ; 
View the Origin of Things, 
Lord of Lords, and King of Kings, 


On 
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On the ignominious Tree, 

Fix'd with all Humility. 
Lo! from his Side the ſacred Blood is ſhed ; 
Lo! he with Bleſſings gently bows his Head: 
Hark how he does th' Almighty Father ſue, 
Firgive them—ah ] they know not what they db. 


Lo! behold the Thorny Crown! 
Lo! the Blood-drops flowing down! 
Pain knits his Brow, and Anguiſh heaves his Breaft, 
Yet on his Face mild Patience fits confeſt ; 
All his Mercies he confeſſing, 
Gives at every Pang a Bleſling ; 
While at Hands and Feet he bleeds, 
For his Murd'rers intercedes ; 
Sighing out his lateſt Breath, 
He reſigns himſelf to Death. 
Behold, O Mortal ! the myſterious Flood ; 
View on his purple Sides the ſacred Blood; 
Then let thy Heart with Pity Joy receive, 
When God himſelf thus dies, that thou may'ſt /jwe. 


—— Quis iniquæ 
Tam patious urbis, tam ferreus ut teneat ſe. 
Juv. Sat. 1. 


To view fo lewd a Town, and to refrain, 
What Hoops of Iron cou d my Spleen contain! Dryd. 


To the AuTHoR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


SIR, 


AM a young Gentlewoman whom my Father has 
brought to Town to ſee this famous Metropolis, and 

to leave me here with a Relation if I ſhould have 
any Deſire to ſtay longer than his Affairs may permit 


him ; This kind Intent not only proceeds from ay” __ 
| | ood- 
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Good. Nature and Indulgence, but in Hopes from the 
Companies which I ſhall be introduced to, and from the 
Opportunity I ſhall have of ſeeing what 1s call'd the 
alite World, that I may receive {ome necctiary Accom- 
pliſbments which I could not acquire in the Country. I 
have been ſo very npo/ite, as to chuſe to return to our 
own Manſion-Houſe in Stor d/:re, rather than ſtay to 
gain thoſe Improven:cuts, Which a great Number of 
young Ladies think entirely neceſſary to make a 
Figure in Life; but ſuch is my unhappy Prejudice 
of Education, and antiquated Notion of Polizen:/;, 
that I cannot conform to the modern Senſe of being 
evell-bred, finding on mature Deliberation that whatever 
is generally call'd Tafte, is in Reality nothing but Fl! 
and Impertinence. 

WHEN I firſt came to Town I was in the higheſt 
Expectation, when my polite young Coulins told me 
my Lady Modern, Madam Gaymonde, or any other 
faſhionable Ladics were to make their Viſits, and that 
they were eſteem'd the &:/f/-bred Women in England: 
I immediately fanſy'd I had nothing to do but obſerve 
their ae red Carriage and Converſation, in order to 
learn every Thing requiſite to finiſh a compleat Gentle- 
woman. 

BUT how was I deceiv'd, when after a little Obſer- 
vation in a few Viſits, I found that the Town Language 
was quite different from mine, and that my Country Ideas 
of being wel/-bred, were the very reverſe to what they 
. have at London. Good Breeding and Politeneſ; it ſeems 
conſiſts here in making what they term an eligant Figure 
in Life, in knowing the /ccret Hiſtory of the Tcaun, the 
Cabals of the Court, and the Intrigues of the City; in 
having a Tafte for Ridotto's, Opera's, Oratorio's, and 
Ma ſgucradoc, and Ability to 9 in a very handſome 
Equi page, and ſingular Way of Dreſſing; and, with all 
this, a ſufficient Stock of pclite Gocd- Nature, to ridicu'c 
all your Acquaintance when abſent, and compliment all 
Strangers while preſent. 

NOW, Mr. Spec, I never, from an Oddity in my 
Nature, can arrive to any Degree of this modern Palite- 
ze/s ; for though our Sex may reaſonably be allow'd to 


trifle away ſome Time in idle Amuſements, yet I __ 
* | thank 
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think a awel/-bred Woman ſhould devote all her Time to 
Drejs, to Viſiting, to Plays, to Opcra's, to Quadrilk, to 
Jeg, and to Scandal, and value herſelf on being eternally 
idle. 

I F you ſhould happen, Sir, to be of my Opinion, I 
with you would give us foie of your Thoughts of good- 
brecding in Women, which might be of {ome Service to 
your Female Readers, and at the ſame I ime oblige and 
initruct | 

Tour conſtant Peruſer, 


SYLVIA, 


TH O' I cannot agree with this young Lady, that 
the Characteriſticks which ſhe has given of modern good- 
breeding are general, yet I am ſenſible the Reflections ſhe 
has made on the falſe Notion of Politene/7, are in ſome 
Degree juſt; and the common Acceptation of the Phraſe 
of being avel/l-&red, means no more than to have thoſe 
Qualities which ſhe has deſcrib'd : Sy/wia, be ſhe who 
ſhe will, has given me a great deal of Pleaſure in ſeeing 
the different Way of Thinking from a proper Education 
in the Country, or a more courtly ons within the Air 
of St. Fames's, or the City; her Refle&tons are juſt; 
and far beyond the narrow Sentiments of a London fine 
Lady. 13 2 | 
O be thought eve/l-bred, I believe is a univerſal Am- 
bition in the Fair Sex ; but while falſe Sentiments of 
Politeneſs are the Cuſtoms of the reigning Mode, they 
will pay little Deference to the Opinion of a Philoſapbic 
Batchelor, nor think a Barriſter at Lax ſufficiently qua- 
lify'd to be elected Maſter of the Ceremonies to the Brau- 
Monde. 

B UT if any Lady will pay Regard to my Judgment, 
I would recommend to her to endeavour at obtaining a 
real Perſonal Worth, and true Kowwledge of the World, 
as the only Means to be thought truly ave//-bred. A 
Woman who would gain this Character, muſt have goed 
Seuſe, and ſome Reading; mult be able to ſpeak on other 
Topicks than Dr and Defamation, or elie there may 
be no Difference between her and her Chambermaid : Mrs. 
Abigail, if in her Cloaths and her Side Box, might ſup- 

” ply 
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ply her Place at the Play-houſe, and run her Round of 
Vitits with equal Po/tene/s and good Ser/e. 

THE modern «ve//-bred Ladies, in my Correſpondent's 
Acceptance of the Word, are ſuch who are of no Ute to 
Society, as they can neither be careful Wives, nor in- 
dulgent Aſcthers ; their good Breeding cannot admit them 
to think of good Howfeavifry, and they had much rather 
neglect the Care of their Family, than forfeit the Cha- 
racter of being polite. I would therefore humbly in- 


treat my fair Readers to form their Ideas of good Breed- 


ing to the better Senſe of the Expreſſion, and to have a 
more refin d Notion of Politeneſs than to eſteem Fi, 
Taſte, and Impertiaence good Manners. The ſame 
Advice will equally hold good to the Gentlemen, for 
the following Correſpondent makes the ſame Kind of 
Complaint. 


7. HENRY STONECASTLE, EI 
SIR, 


HERE is an Acquaintance of mine who thinks 
himſelf, and would be thought by others, to be a 
Man of Tafte and good Breeding ; but whether a ridi- 
culous Pride is not conſtrued into Tee, you may judge 
from his following Character, which, as it may uit 
more than him, it will not be improper to give a Place 
in your Paper, as it may in ſome Meaſure reform a falſe 
Notion of Politeneſs among ſome of our modern young 
Sparks. 
Will. Wronghead, with a very little Fortune, and leſs 
Underſtanding; with little Knowledge of the World, but 


great Acquaintance with Perſons, has an immoderate 


Ambition of being thought po/ize, and to have an Ele- 
gancy in his Taſte: To fix his Character as a Man of 
Taſte, he talks of none but of Lords and Perſons of Dit- 
tinction as his Intimates, and is as prone to belie their 
Acquaintance as he is to make falſe Reports of Ladies 
Favours; without the leaft Ear for Mufich, he is a prodi- 


gious Connoiſſeur at the Operas, and though he has but 
a 
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a Guinea in his Exchequer, he will give half of it to be 
in the Pit the firſt Night of one of Mr. Handels Oratori- 
5s; nor is he an inferior Critic in Dramatic Poetry, than 
he is in Dramatic Muſick: The damning, or at leaſt en- 
deavouring to damn, every new Play or Farce that 
comes out, is a conſiderable Drawback from his mode- 
rate Annuity: But beſides feveral other kinds of faſhion- 
able Expences which he in Reality cannot afford, he is 
one of the molt poſitrve ſupercilious Coxcombs breathing, 
and is eternally affecting a 74% in Converſation, and 
grows perfectly unintelligible to ſhew he is perfectly po 
lite : Beſides his Affectation in his own Diſcourſe, he is 
from his own Opinion of his Taſte and Good Breeding, 
ſo exceeding nice, that nothing any other Perſon can ſay 


can pleaſe him; he finds Fault with every Sentence, 


the Propriety of that Word, the Obſoleteneſs of a- 
nother ; or the Pedantry of a third: Common Dif- 
courſe is too mean for him, and at an Expreſſion 
which conveys Senſe in eaſy Words, he will lift up 
his Hands, and bleſſing himſelf in Company, ſeem 


from his ſuperior Tafte to look down with Pity and Con- 


tempt on every Body that ſpeaks, and ſneer at every 
Thing that is ſaid ; he exerciſes the ſame Talent of ave//- 
bred Severity on every Book or Pamphlet that is publiſh'd. 
He finds Fault in all, whether Po/iticks or Religion, or 
Poetry, or Mathematicks, or any Thing ; whether on 
this or that Side of the Queſtion, whether Orthodox or 
Heterodox, whether Epic or Hudibraſtic, or Theatrical 
or Satirical; nothing can be approv'd in the leaſt by him, 
till he has heard it ſpoke well of in the Draaving-Room, 
or recommended by a Peer of Great-Britain. Such 15 
the Tafte of V. Wronghecad, Eſq; But let me ſubjoin this 
only to finiſh his Character, while he prides himielf in 
the Elegance of his own 'Taſte, nothing is look'd on with 
more Contempt by others, eſpecially by, 


Yours, 
T. Mikror. 


THE next Letter being on the ſame Topic, I can 


at no Time more properly give it a Place than at preſent. 
| " TS 
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Toe HENRY STONECASTLE, of Lincoln's-Inn, E; 


SIX, 


AM a Woman, and like all others, am very fond of 

Female Chit-Chat ; but a Lady, whoſe Company I'm 
very often oblig'd to be in, quite diſtracts me with her 
Vehement I ccifiration; for Natu. e having endow'd her 
with a moſt cæcellent Pair of Lungs, ſhe never omits, on 
the leaſt Diſpute, to extol her Yarce, and get the beit of 
the Argument by her ob/?r+prrous Manner of diſcourſing 
on it. I ſhould not complain to you, Sir, on ſuch an 
Accident, but that ſhe values herſelf on her being a 
ery wwell-bred Woman, which I believe you will not 
think this an Inſtance of ; and by your being of another 


Opinion, it will have a great Effect on her, and be a par- 
ticular Pleaſure to h 


Yaurs in Seriouſne/s, 
Rur SILENCE, 


THERE is a noiſy Kind of Wits among the Men, but 
I never before heard it was introduced into the Converſa- 
tion of the Ladies: I have no more Room now than to 
obſerve, that an excellent Pair of Lungs are no Proof of 
Hit; nor a ſonorous D:/enticn of the Thorax any In- 
Rance of Good Senſe or Gcci Manners. | 


———linenda 


jn DM EL, ef OB tre dk Fo ns FR, ;; ae. | 


— 
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— linenda cedro, et lavi ſervanda cupreſſo. 
ö | Hor. de Art, Poet. 
Ho A to be preſerw'd by being ſprinkled with the Oil of 
Cedar, and kept in Caſes uf Cypreſs. | 


Toa the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


Learned Sir, 


HE Fragments, or the imperfect Remains of an- 
tient Writers, have been held in great Eſteem 


among the Moderns, and perhaps look'd on with 

more Veneration than if their whole Works had been de- 
lvered down to us compleat. There is in human Nature 
an unaccountable Curioſity, which, if it is left unſatiſ- 
fied, we immediately form to ourſelves greater Ideas of 
that Something we know nothing of, than if we were 
come to the Knowledge of it we ſhould entertain: It 1s 
hence a Poem or Piece of Humour handed about in Ma- 
nuſcript, very imperfectly copied, and in ſome Places 
not legible, is cry'd up as inimitable, and there is a vaſt 
Deſire immediately to ſee the Original, or at leaſt a ge 
nuine Copy of it. Many of ſuch ſpurious Productions 
have been eſteem'd as valuable, which if they had appear- 
ed in Print, and with the utmoſt Care corrected from 
the Preſs by the ingenious Author, might have quietly 
remain'd on the Bookſeller's Counter or Shelf, untouch'd 
and unaſk'd for. Tho' J am afſur'd this Obſervation is 
juſt, yet I am no Enemy to Fragments, and wonder the 
fertile Invention of the Moderns have not 1mprov'd the 
Science of Fragment-H/ritirg to a greater Height than 
they already have: One of the greateſt Genius's this 
Age has produc'd, was well acquainted with the Force 
of a beautiful breaking off, and leaving the Mind in an 
Anxiety of knowing what poſſibly could have come 
next; every one, 1 think, muſt immediately ſee that I 
mean 
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mean the humerous Dean of St. Patrick's, where the judi- 
cious Hiatus's in MSS. have an admirable Efiect on the 
curious Reader. Wo 

YOU may wonder, Sir, to what I tend by this Re- 
commendation of Fragments: To be ingenuous, it is to 
introduce ſome Fragments of a late Author into the 
World; but which are not merely Fragments through 
any intended At, but looſe Hints which were occaſion- 
ally flung together, with an Intent, 1 imagine, to be 
rang'd in a more proper Order before they appear'd in 
Publick. The Papers having fallen into my Hands, I 
ſhall, from Time to Time, convey ſome Fragment to 
your Journal, which may have ſomething of Humour, 
and though not carried into Perfection, may give ſome 
Amuſement to your Readers, from the Variety that may 
run through them- : 

THE firſt Thing I would recommend is a ſatirical 
Kind of Catalogue of modern Manuſcripts ; but whether 
theſe Manuſcripts were wrote by the Author himſelf, or 
his Friends ; whether they were only Hints to write on 
theſe Subjects; or whether they were Treatiſes which 
had receiv'd his laſt Hand, is out of my Power to de- 


ermine. 


22 


— — 


4 CATALOGUE & the Manuſcripts of E S- 
DRAS HU M D R***+5, : 

1. IC KATHRIFTIA DOs; or, the Eg 
Worthy. An Efic Pocm. Containing the Ac- 
tions, Sayings, Proweſſes, Life and Adventures of Tn 
Hickathrift, In 4 Volumes, Folio; in each Volume 
twenty-four Canto's : The whole 1,724,800 Verſes, be- 
ſides Arguments in Proſe, and compleat Indexes to the 
whole. | 

2. THE PERPETUAL MOTION ; or, a Project to 
pay off the National Debt. Dedicated to ##* þ4***, 
Knt. To which is added, by Way of Appendix, The 
CAMELEON ; or, the Art of living upon the Air. Pa- 
triotically infcrib'd to all Orphans, Widows, Younger 
Brethers, &c. © | F554 

3. L355 
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z. THE COMPLEAT REGISTER ; or, England's 
Folly anatemiz'd. A Fragment of 3000 Volumes, Fo- 
lio. Chart. Max. 

4. THE POETICAL MILL; or, Modern Art of 
Verfification. From the Deſigns of the ingenious Mr. 
Bailey, by which any Perſon may turn Verſes, with 
the utmolt Facility and Diipatch, For the Uſe of 


* * XK 7 


5. A Treatiſe of CHIROMANCY ; or, Palmiftry. 


imprev'd. In which is ſet forth the courtly Art of 
Fortune-Telling ; informing you how, by properly 
croſſing the Hand, you may ariſe to great Riches and 
Honours. | 

N. B. A Work very uſefu] to all ſuch who apply to 
publick Offices, and calculated for every City, Town, 
and Borough that returns“ * * 

6. SOLOMON's a FOOL ; or, the I ef Political 
Thinking. — By an impartial Hand. | 

N. B. This curious Pamphlet, with very little Va- 
riation, will ſerve as a Satire on any Miniſtry, or a Pa- 
negyrick on any Oppoſition — | 

7. MODERN ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY : or, 
the Orthodox Levee Hunters, In which the Practice 
of C:mmendams, Tiaiſbations, Sine Cures, are largely 
conſider'd, and fairly compar'd with the antzent Uſage 
of the Primitive Doctors. Dedicated to the Right Re- 
verend | 


8. PAGINOLOGY ; or, the Art of ting Titles : ' 


Demonſtrating that a Title Page ſhould be the Quin- 
teſſence of the Volume; for the Uſe of the Trade in 
general. By that publick ipirited Gentleman Edmund 
C——/7, Bookſeller, and Title-vamper in Ordinary and 
Extraordinary. - ; 

9. RELIGIO BIBLIOPOLZ ; or, the Euceurage- 
ment of Learniag : Being ſome Orations and Arguments 
of Gothamiath Bookwwit, Citizen, pronounced at Sta—'s 
Hall, tending to prove, that no Poet could write well, 
if not in a Garret; and that Robinſon Crujoe and 2uarle's 
Emblems, were as good Authors as Dean Sabot, and 
Mr. Dryden. 

10. AN ARGUMENT againſt PERRIWIGS : Be- 


* 


ing a Diſſertation on the Uſe, Legality and Beauty of Na- 


tural 
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tural Hair. Wrote at the particular Defire of ſome 

young Petit Maitres, who wear their Har curl'd up in 

Papers *till Noon. 

11. APOLOGIA, Proſaica-Poetica, Politica & Rh:- 
torica : Being an EHu to ſave a Tragedy from being 

damn'd. Humbly inſcrib'd to the younger Students of the 

Inn; of Curt, by C. C SE x t Lau t. 

12. MULTUM in PARVO ; or, the Power of Gela. 
Being a ſhort practical Treatiſe of Rhetoric, containing 
all that can be ſaid on a Political Debate to the Purpoſe, 
By the Right Honourable **=** 

I 3. PARVUM in MULTO ; or Sexateria! Oratory, 
ſaewing a Knack of talking an Hour, yet laying nothing. 
By Sir William *****, | 

Cum multis aliis que nunc praſcribere longum of}. 
With many others achich it awould be tedizus to mention, 


— _—_— 


— 
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To HENRY STONECASTLE, E; AUTHOR of tle 
UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. | 


H AVING lately ſeen ſome of your Lucubrations, 
fll'd with Nothing, with Veries having Nothing 
of Poetry, and Letters Nothing to the Purpoſe, I was 
apprehenſive that your Paper would ſoon come to Nothing, 
therefore as I have in my Time communicated ſome litile 
Pieces which have accidentally fell into my Poſſeſſion, 
I was willing, before you quite departed, to ſend you 
the following Nothing, which was ſung on Drury-Lane 
Stage this Winter, and I believe was never yet in 
Print : If you ſhould not like this Nothing, you may 
do Nething with it; for whether laid aſide or approv'd 
of, it is Nothing to Y 


Yours, 


Tim. PLAY woRD. 


2 4 BALLAD. 


0. 
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A BALLAD NOTHING. 


OM E hark to our Ditty, which ſhall not be long, 
For we've notbing new, Sirs, your Time to prolong, 


So we e'en have made nothing the Theme of our Song, 
| | Which Nobody can deny. 


Nor let the grave Critick of our nothing complain, 
Though »othing of Wit ſhould be found in our Strain; 


From nothing all know there can nothing remain, 
Which Nobody can deny. 


From this nothing the Courtier Aſſiſtance muſt borrow, 

By this he the Arts of his Levee goes thorough ; 

For a Promiſe To-day ſtands for nothing To-morrow, 
Which Nobody can deny. 


Tis from nothing young Patriots oft catch at a Hint, 

Thunder out a bold Speech, and then get it in Print ; 

'Tis their only Misfortune that there is nothing in't, 
Which Nobody can deny 


Of their Purſes and Gold the French have been free 
To reward Farinelli By this we may ſee 
Other Climes are as much charm'd with nothing as we, 
| Which Nobody can deny. 


When Ward, without Art, a fam'd Doctor is grown, 

When Mapp excels Surgeons in ſetting a Bone, 

That your Doctors and Surgeons are nothing you'll own, 
Which Nobody can deny. 


Some Wits to the Stage will their nozbings commend, 

Full of nothing they write, and to nothing they tend; 

do beginning with nothing, with nothing they end. 
Which Nobody can deny. 


Yo. III. HRS. 


* 
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To HENRY STONECASTLE, i; AuThor of the 
UNivERSAL SPECTATOR. 


S IX, 
HE Method you take of conveying to the Pub- 
lick, in an Epiſtolatory Manner, the little E Hays 
of private Authors, who might not have either 
Courage or Leiſure to engage in Works of a larger Kind, 
has tempted me ſometimes to ſend you ſome mijcellanccus 
Epiſtles, which you have favourably receiv'd : This has 
been a ſtrong Inducement for me to continue the Correſ. 
ndence, and therefore I hope you will not think worſe 
of the following Thoughts, irregularly flung together, 
than you have already of others trom | 


Your humble Servant, 
AT 


Scribimus indocti doctique, Hor. Ep. 1. Lib. 2. 
Or Atilſul or unſkilful wwe all write. 


1 S a known Truth for many and many Centuries, and 
will remain ſo for as many more: 'T'o <vrite ſeems a 
natural Diſeaſe that rages among Mankind, and whoever 
is once infected with it may be deem'd incurable. There 
have been, indeed, many Phyſicians who have pretcrib'd 
Remedies, but their Patients have fail'd of a Cure by not 
keeping a Regimen and due Abſtinence from Pen, Ink and 
Paper; but far greater have been the Number of Literary 
Duacks, who voluminouſly treated of this Diſtemper, : 
and unfortunately ſhew'd themſelves infected with the | 
very ſame Malady which they would cure in others. 4s 
for myſelf, I have not Aſſurance enough to term myſelf 
a regular Phyfician ; nor yet will 1, through a falte Mo. 
deſty, take on me the Name of 2wuack; therefore I will | 
conuder, in this Efay, the Nature and Conſequences of | 


Writing in general. | 
Friting in gener 0 IT 
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1 T- may ſeem ſurpriſing that ſuch incredible Num- 


bers will urite through an Ambition of being Authors, 
when it is evident that he who writes 1n hopes to begin 
any Reputation, as an Author, is ſeeking a Preferment 
that is already poſleſs'd ; for there are ſo many that juſt- 
ly claim a Pre- eminence in all Manner of Mit and Learn- 
ing before him, that he may immediately conclude that 
the Reputation he may gain is not worth his Labour: If 
he would attempt making the World either more gn, 
more evz/e, or more witty, how ridiculous the Endea- 
vour! Men are not now a Days ſo eaſily inclined to be 
inſtructed in order to their Improvement, all thinking 
themſelves honeſt enough for the World, and conceiving 
themſelves as wiſe as they could wiſh, without farther 
Aſliſtance; beſides, I look on it as impoſſible, that one 
Man's Pen ſhould give Satisfaction to the World, as that 
his Sword alone ſhould be able to conquer it : Mankind 
will have their Opinions, and Writers muſt be content to 
enjoy their own ; they may, indeed, offer their Judg- 
ment for the publick Good and Emolument, but they 
muſt not hope to impoſe it by the Power of their Per; 
for the World oftner pronounces an unjuſt arbitrary Senſe 
than an equitable or a wiſe one. It is not a very difficult 
Thing to obtain the Character of a Man of very good 
Senſe, fine Learning, great Genius, and vaſt Vit and Hu- 
220 ; but then the Perſon muſt confine his Abilities to 
Converſation only, and lay it down as a fundamental 
Maxim never to write : Several reputed Hits, who have 
been lock'd on with Efteem, have ſuddenly ſunk into 
Characters of very dull Fellows, by being only inadver- 
tent enough to publiſh to the World the very Things 
which rais'd their Reputation from being privately {poke 
and ſhewn among their Friends. Private Fame among 
our Acquaintance may ſometimes be the Effect of Faftzer, 
but J fear too often of C,mplarſance ; granting it be the 
liſt, yet let him conſider twice, before he truſts his Re- 
putation to the Caprice of c:itical Readers ; for he who 
pabliſbes what he <uritcs, hath as much Need of Fortune 
as Merit, let his Work be ever fo deſcrving : Beſides 
partial Prejudices to the Author, either to +imſelf, his 
dul jcet, his Party, his Religion, his Friends, and a thou- 
lard other Follies, there is a Riique (f a rea/ Dulneſt n 
5 1 2 the 
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the Age, and a general Want of Taſte to eſteem what may 
claim a deſerved Applauſe ; that this is not merely tlie 
Vanity of Writers to advance, Demonſtration will prove. 
How many Authors of great Value have ſcare been read, 
while infignificant ſtupid Triflers have had their Works 
run through ſeveral Impreſſions: In ſuch Succeſs the P. . 
grim's Progreſs of Bunyan has far exceeded the Ec- 
* Polity of Hooker; and the heavy Emblems 
Duarles were univerſally admir'd, while Milton“ 
Paradiſe Loft lay neglected by the Publick, and was only 
the Wonder and Delight of thoſe very few who had a 
better Knowledge and higher Genius. I am in hopes this 
our preſent Age will not hereafter lie under any ſuch Im- 
tation, when every one ſeems to be thought to have a 
aſte for Literature, and an eager Willingneſs to do juſ- 
tice to any Genius who may deſervedly lay Claim to their 
Approbation and Encouragement : If ſuch, in Reality, is 
the Turn of Thought of the preſent Age, I cannot but 
take this tempting Opportunity to congratulate them, 
that they have now an Occafion offers to do Jultice to the 
Merit of a moders Writer, I mean the Author of a new 
Poem, lately publiſhed, called Zrenidas. I heartily 
wiſh his Cotemporaries may not ſuffer him to * to a 
pofthumous Fame, and, by a too common Way of Think- 
ing, convince us of a fatal Truth, that Fortune prevails 
over the Writings of Men as well as Mankind themſelves, 
and raiſes up to wulger Dignity the worſt, while the 5% 
are buried in an unhappy, tho a glorious Obſeurity. = 
I HAVE ſnewn my Thoughts on the Diſcourage- 
ments that there are to Mriting, yet, by the Mention I 
have made of the Author of Leonidas, you muſt ſee 
thay I would not have any one deſiſt from publiſking 
what may beneficially be communicated for the Goed of 
his Country; he who acts ſo, is like one that dies rich, 
but does as much as in him lies to make Nobody fo after 
him, which is neither juſt nor charitable, ſince it looks 
as if they envy'd the World the Talents of their Know- 
ledge: This Moroſeneſs of Humour has often been found 
in ſeveral of great Abilities, while others of no Abilities 
at all have been ſo prodigal of their Pexs, as not to have 
a Thought which they do not commit to Writing, think- 
ing the World might loſe an ineſtimable Treaſure if —_ 
| e 
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leaſt Imagination and Dawn of Wit was not faithfully re- 
corded and publiſhed. | 
FROM Mriting in general let us curiouſly view the 
Subjects of Writing: Every Author thinks that Subject on 
which he writes to be of the higheſt Importance to Man- 
kind: The Hiftorian prefers himſelf to the Divine, the 
Divine to him; the Mathematian looks with Contempt 
on the Pot; the Poet reverences them all, becauſe they 
all center in himſelf : They all, impartially ſpeaking, 
have their Excellencies ; nor can I ſee which, if excel- 
lent, can claim a ſuperior Efteem ; they are all uſeful to 
Mankind, and all, if their Talents are properly made uſe 
of, equally contribute to the G/ory of G. Common 
Accuſations are therefore ridiculous, for there have been 
impartial as well as partial Hiſtorians, Hetorodox as well 
as Orthodox Diwines, impertinent as well as uſeful Ma- 
thematicians ; and though there have been licentious, yet 
there have been-mcral and ſacred Poets. I ſhall not now 
enter into a Diſcourſe on theſe ſeveral Kinds of Wri- 
tings, they may be the different Subjects of ſome future 
Letters. | 
NEXT to the Choice of Subjects, the Stile of Wri- 
ting demands Conſideration : A plain and yet eloquent 
Stile ſhould be endeavour'd, as the beſt to convey to the 
Reader the Thoughts of the Author ; he who writes ob- 
ſcurely, is hardly worth the Study of his Reader, who 
may even want a Gary for the Explanation of his 
Words: In Proſe-Writing, an affected long-winded Sen- 
tence, with the Verb generally tinkling in the Cloſe, is 
Pedantry, inſtead of Oratory ; and where ſuch ffuayd 
Writings are deſign'd to ſhew the Author's Art, they con- 
ceal in dull Obſcurity a Sentiment, which, if plainly de- 
liver'd, might not be thought diſpleaſing; nor is it alone 
in long Perieds that there is ſuch Inconvenience, but 
there is full as much in too great Brewity ; for, from as 
equal an Affectation to be conciſe, the Writer becomes 
_ equally obſcure : In Poetry the Stile ſhould be adapted to 
the ſeveral Species of it; but as to the Words in general, 
they ſhould not be choſe all entirely in preſent U/e, much 
leſs the greater Part of them ſo antique, that few are ac- 
quanted with their Meaning. Some of our Poets have 
thought to honour W by the reviving ſuch Words 
4 | as 
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as were grown obſolete ; but too often what ſhould have 
been only the Reſult of a cautions Judgment, run into the 
Unhappineſs of an eld Humour: In this Spencer 
has been too free with Chaucer, and Milton with 
them both: Mr. Dryden judiciouſly obſerv'd their 
Error, and bas fortunately ſteer'd between the two Rocks, 
tor he ſeems entirely to have follow'd the excellent Obſer- 
vation of Ben Tehnſ5n, that the lait of the preſent 
and the nabe of the paſt Language was the be, which 
grves the eftabliſh'd Improvement of the modern Age, 
and yet pays ſufficient Reſpect to Antiquity : Some, in- 
deed, have thought they write not 4% enough, if they 
do not drown the Apprehenſion of the Reader; but ſurely 
to write e is to write intelligible, and 'tis better to 
convey plain Reaſon, than puzzle a Reader with a ſublime 
Rhapſody of hard Words: An Author, whoſe Senſe is 
mean, though he clouds it in pompous Language, deſerves 
the loweſt Contempt. In fhort, our Writing ſhould, in 
my Opinion, reſemble our Drets, not antique/y ridicrlous, 
nor yet modernly foppiſb; it ſhould be grave, without a 
lf Formality ; and it ſhould be 2, without a far- 
raſtick Lightneſs ; it ſhould diſtinguiſh the Man of Senſ⸗ 
from the Humourift, and the "uÞ Gentleman from the 


C:xcomb. 


3 Juv. Sat. 4. 
Once more Bebold. 
To the Aurnox of the UNIvERSAL SPECTATOR. 
S1R, | 
Y OUR giving a Place to my laſt on the Subject 


of Fragment-Writing, and inſerting the Cata- 

logue of my late Friend's Manuſcripts, encou- 

rages me to communicate to you ſome other of his Pieces 
according to my Promiſe. 

| DED 1 


, ß os th. RE of chan 
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DEDICATIONS of Authors is a Topick which 
no Writer, that J know of, has regularly treated and 
confider'd through all its Branches: There is ſcarce one, 
indeed, who writes a Dedication, but in that very Dedi- 
cation takes Notice of one Ab/urdity m the Dedicatory 
Epiſtles ; which is a too general Serwility in Authors, 
and too great a Want of Merit m Patrons. But then this 
1s ſaying nothing ; every Author lays the ſame Claim to 


Honc iy, and tells his Patron, that he is the only Man 


of 2nality of true Merit. The Author of Paſquin has in- 
geniouſly enough ridiculed Dedications, and ſhewn, in a 
ridiculous Light, the common Compliments, the fulſome 
Panegyricks, and the contemptible Servility that the Ge- 
nerality of them may too juſtly be accus'd of; yet, in 
my Opinion, he has carry'd his Satire ſomewhat too far, 
in ſhewing his Diſapprobation, not only of abſurd Dedi- 
cations, but of Dedications in general. That a Dedica- 
tion is not confined only to pay Compliments to the 
Patron, to wRom the Book is inſcrib'd, all Dryden's 
Dedications evidently prove; thoſe the Patron himſelf 


might read, and, inſtead of having his Modeſty ſhock'd, 


have his Underſtanding improv'd : Thoſe the Reader 
could not turn over as dull Things of Courſe, but muſt 
be led artfully into a curious Diflertation ; and while he 


is pleas'd with the Learning of the Author, he cannot 


doubt what he ſays of his Patron, and the judicious 
Choice he has made of him; but ſuch a Writer every 
Age cannot hope to produce. There is another Propriety 
in Dedications which I cannot paſs over, and that is, a 


happy Choice of a Patron. A very humourous Author 


has, without the leaſt View of preſent Advantage, dedi- 
cated his Tale of the Tub to Prince Poſterity. Ano- 
ther Author, without Hopes of Reward, thus ingenu- 
ouſly inſcribes his Works, To Myſelf, Theophilus 
Cibber, Comedian, gratefully dedicated his learned La- 
bours to his ie: And laſtly, what ſeems to me the 


moſt diſintereſted of all Dedicators, ſome Poets have been 


kind enough to dedicate to one another. 
I Am, Mr. Spec. I know not how, run from what 


I firſt intended, which was only to introduce, that my 


late Friend had wrote two Volumes on Dedications of 
Books, with all Queſticns that may ariſe about them; but 
4 * inſtead 
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inſtead of mentioning ſuch a Performance of my Friend, 
I have enter'd into a Kind of Diſſertation of my own. 
TO return to my Purpoſe, Mr. E/aras Humar un: 
us d often to talk of this his favourite Work, and had 
great Hopes of its Succeſs, not only from the Novelty of 
the Subject, but the Uſefulneſs it would be to the whole 
Body of Authors : As yet I have been only able to find 
ſome particular Fragments, the beſt of which may, in 
Tune, be communicated to your Peruſal; but the Deſign 
of the Whole, in his Chapter of Contents, may not be 
diſagreeable to your preſent Readers; who, from the 
Diſpoſition of the Subject, and the Oddity ef the Hints, 
may think it a Miſcellanceus Entertainment of itſelf; 
therefore you may infert what follows, as the true Copy 


of the Original. 


Of DEDICATIONS of BOOKS. 


Ar Impartial, Hiſtorical, Satirical, Apologetical 
TREATISE, 


EE S D RAS HUMDRUM, ZV. 


The TABLE f CONTENTS. 


Chap. 1. O F Dedications in general; wherein is full 
conſider d, their good and bad Qualities, 
tkeir Uſes and Abuſes; and whether they, in Reality, 
tend to the Good or Ll] of the Publick Weal. 
Cybap. ii. AN impartial Enquiry whether Dedications 
are abſolutely neceſſary to Books. Decided in the Ne- 
gative, againſt the Opinion of many Authors, both an- 
tient and modern. | 

Chap. iii. OF the firſt Inventor of Dedications, with 
ſome Hiſtorical Conjectures, to prove they were firſt 
found out by a Mendicant. 

Chap. iv A Confutation of a walgar Error among Au- 
thors, by which ſome are perſuaded, that the Name of a 
Perſon of Quality in the Beginning of a Book can attone 
for all the Du/ze/5 that comes after; with many Exam- 
ples, antient and modern, to prove the contrary. Fe 

| Cap. 


hg . 
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Chap. v. THE well known Compariſon between the 
Mecænas of the Age, and the Phenix of the Age, fully 
examin'd ; where the Impropriety is made evident by 
granting the Compariſon juſt ; for then, according to ſe- 
veral Authors, we muſt allow ſome forty thouſand Phe- 
niæ's at once living; a palpable Contradiction to the Na- 
turalifts Doctrine of that rare Bird, 

Chap. vi. I T S Impropriety farther ſhewn; for tho 
the Simile may hold in Reſpe& of Rarity, it is very de- 
feclive as to Time of laſting: Beſides that, the Abbes of a 
Patron ſeldom or never produce another of the /ame 
Kind. | 

Chap. vii. THE Method laid down to make the moſt 


judicious Choice of a Patron; that the moſt Ignorant are 


the beſt, verified by Reaſons and Indudions. 

_ Chap. viii. A Chirurgical Diſſertation on the Literaria 
Cbiragra; or, the Manual Gout of great Men: In 
which is treated, the Natural Contractions and Nervous 
Retention to which Men of Quality's Hands are ſubje& 
on the Sight of the Word Dedication ; with the Reaſons. 
of this Effect on Ocular Nerves, and wonderful commu- 
nicative Faculty between the Eye and the Hand, annex d. 

Chap. ix. A Digreſſion on Book-Binding, gilded Leaves, 
Cats, Head and Tail-Pieces, large Paper, Capital Letters, 
Iritial Letters and Italicts; concluding withſome Obſer- 
vations on Prints of the Author's Face prefix'd ; the Faces: 
of his Friends interſpers'd ; with a Word of the engraven. 


Cats of Arms of Patrons adjoin'd. 


: CONTENTS F Vor. II. 

Chap. i. A Judicial Enquiry, Whether an Author ma 
bring his Action at Law againſt a Man of Quality far 
Non-Payment of an Epiſtle Dedicatory ? With the Opini- 
ons of Jingle Dapperæuit, of the Middle Temple, Eiq;z 
Henry Da&yle, Counſellor at Law; Sprightly Playwright, 
of Lincoln a- Inn, Eſq; and Mr.Stremous Cat-Call, of Gray's- 
lun, Student; given, ſign'd, and annex d. N. B. They 
are unanimouſly in Favour of the Plaintiff. 1 

Cbap. ii. VICE Verſa; or, A different State of the 
Queſtion, Whether a Patron, who pays for his Dedica 
tion before he ſees the Book, if the Book proves dull, may 
not have Relief in Chancery ? With the Opinions of 

Hs Simon- 
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Simon Longbrief, Barriſter ; Sir Copious Puxxlecauſe, Ser- 
jeant at Law; and Mr. Hawkeye Findflaw, Chamber. 
Council, for the preferring a Bill. | 

Chap. iii. A Curious and Impartial Quzre, Whether 
a Patron ought to pay for the Dedications, more or leſs, 
according to the Quantity of Flattery that is contain'd in 
them. Io which is added, A Copper-Plate of a Mathe- 
matical Pair of Scales to weigh Flattery ; invented by 
Courtly Ballance of St. F „ and approv'd by the 
R Is Society. 

Chap. iv. A Paradoxical E ay, to prove the mo/? mo- 
derate Commendations the beſt ; with the Table of the 
Degrees of Conſanguinity between Flattery and Infany, 
Panegyrick and Defamation. 

Chap.v. OF Commendatory Panegyricks when true; 
that they ſhould go unrewarded ; the Merit of the Pa- 
tron not ſtanding in necd of the Proclamation of the 
Author. | Es + 5 

Chap. vi. OF Commendations notoriouſly falſe, prov'd, 
that they ſhould be double recompenced : Firſt, Ihe Au- 
thor ſhould be conſider'd for the Injury he does himſelf, 
in notoriouſly Hing: Secondly, Becauſe the Patron will 
himſelf confirm the Lye, if he makes nat the Truth appear 
by a /iberal Reward. | 

Cbap. vi. WHAT Rewards are due to an Author that 
extols, in his Dedication, the Hiſtory and Genealogy of a 
Family: The Perquifites for ſearching the Herald's- 
Office, and the additional Fees of being an occaſional 
Herald himſclFf. | 

Chap. viii. OF the U/efulne/7 of Genealogical Dedica- 
tions, and the prodigious Number of Families enobled by 
ſuch Writers. 

Chap. ix. A Digreſſion on Levee Hunting, with Ob- 
ſervations on the Impertinences of Porters, Footmen, 
Lords Gentlemen, and French Valets de Chambre: Con- 
cluding with ſome Remarks on Kib'd Heels, to which 
Authors are ſubject, by waiting a favourable Hour to 
preſent their Books. * 


Inter 
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Inter cuncta leges, & per cunctabere doctos. | 
Hor. lib. 1. ep. 18. 


Conſult the Wiſdom of each Page,, 
Inquire of ev'ry learned Sage. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, £/q;. 


O U will readily agree, that Knowledge is the 
molt excellent Endowment of the Mind; but at 
the ſame Time I hope you will equally grant, 


that it requires to be enrich'd by ſome other Acquiſitions, 


beñdes the Treaſures of our own Conceptions ; for who» 
ever relies too much on himſelf, is in Danger of having 


' a Fool to his Maſter. There are but two Ways of 


Knowing, either as it conſiſts in Theery, or as it becomes 
fraicable or demonſtrative ;. for the Theory of. Know- 
leage we muſt have Recourſe to Books, as Fountains of 
Science, ſince in moſt Ages of the World Men have 
pour'd out into them the chiefeſt and moſt conſiderable 
of their Thoughts: Here our Journies to Knowledge muſt: 
begin; this is the firſt Stage we are to go. through; 


but then we muſt take Care and remember it is only a 


Stage, that we are but on a Travel, and are not to fix 
our Reſidence in it: Books are good Afiſtauts and Guides, 
if not too. much truſted, and too far follow'd, for often 
they are mere Ignes Fatui; and while you purſue them, 


to be led out of the Labyrinth of Ignorance,. they entice. 


you on 'till your Underſtanding is ſtill deeper plung'd in 


Obſcurity. Whoever, therefore, would truly profit 


from the Writings of others, muſt colle& only the beſt, 

Things out of them; or, as the excellent Lord Bacon 

obſerves, but chew ſome, while we dige others; for 

there are in Books, as there are in Gardens, ſome Parts 

h1'd with Rubbiſh and Weeds; others that bring forthe 

Fruit and Flowers. However profitable Books may be, 
K = 
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and whatever good Inſtiuctiohs they may convey, yet 
to make them too much the Subject of our Diſcourſe, 
ſeems too like Pedanti/m and Common-Place. There are 
ſome, who if once put out of their Road of Author; and 
their Quotations, have nothing to ſay ; this ſhews a 
Want of Invention: Others will think nothing but what 
ſome learned Author or antient Philoſopher has thought 
for them before; this demonſtrates equally a narrow way 
of Thinking. Should not every one uſe an equal Liberty 
of Thought with thoſe who went before them? It is by 
Reflection that we muſt improve, and what is called 
Learning now, could have been no more than the beſt 
Way of Thinking : Beſides, how many are there who 
would gladly exchange their acquir'd Parts by Study, 
for the natural Vivacity and Quickneſs of Thought the 
others are endowed with in Reading : We can have but 
little Advantage, if we do not come to the Books with 
Reflection, and a Genius equal to what we read; we mult 
know how to diſtinguiſh the Diamond from the Pebble : 
If fo, by a converſing with Books, we are made more 
acquainted with ourſelves by the Aſſiſtance of others. 
HUS far to Knowledge which conſiſts in Theory; 
but in demonftrative Science, Authors have not been ſo 
mtricate and voluminous, and therefore, I think, more 
dire&ly to be embraced. The fifteen Books of Fuci:4 
are but one Demonſtration, as the fr? Propoſition con- 
fpires with the /aft : This Kind of Learning may juſtly 
therefore claim our ſuperior Eſteem ; becauſe it conſiſts 


not in Opinion or Controverſy, or taking ſomething for 


granted; but in that only which is Demonſtration. Next 
to this of Demonſtration, there is nothing more uſeful 
than Hiftory ; for it teacheth us the Practice and Expe- 
nience of Men: Tis a ſhort, but noble Commendation 
that Cicero gives it, when he calls it, Tefis Temporum, 
Vite Memoria, the Witneſs of Times, and the Memory of 
Life ;, for by that alone we are able to compare Men and 
Times ; and there is nothing more uſeful, as well as di- 
verting, than for publick or private Perſons ſometimes to 
look into the Tranſactions of former Ages. 

THERE is ſtill another Kind of Knowledge, not 
leſs uſeful than any which Men attain without any Book, 
and that is, Experience aud Obſervation which We make 

on 
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on one another. Mankind, indeed, in general, may not 
with Impropriety be call'd wing Books, while all the Ad- 
vantage we can gain by the other, is but to give us ſome 
polite Furniture or Varniſh, the better to ſet off the En- 
dowments of Nature. In ſhort, Reading only will do 
no Service without natural Abilitics, nor wi.la natural 
Genius be ſufficient without ſome Reading ; for Books 
are like Phyſick, when properly uſed, they refine the 
Groſneſſes of Nature; but on the other Hand, they cloy 
and nauſeate the Underſtanding, if uſed as its Food. I have 
often heard that which is called a general Knowledge 
much ridiculed, yet I cannot but be of the Opinion, that 
a curſory Knowledge, though it be not exact enough for 
the Schools, is more pleaſant, and perhaps more uſeful, 
than to overburthen the Brain with particular Books : 
Such Knowledge I recommend not to thoſe who would 
be thought excellent in any particular Branch of Litera- 
ture, but would diſtinguiſh it as what is call'd a Gentle - 
man-like Learning, ſuited to ſuch who would know ſome- 
thing of every Thing, that is, how to make the beſt Uſe 
of his acquired and natural Parts together, which, well 
join'd, cannot, I think, fail rendering an accompliſ d 
Perſon, I am, 


Dear 8 PE C, Yours, 
A. 2: 


THOUGH I agree with ſeveral of my Correſpon- 
dent's Reflections, yet I can by no Means aſſent to his 
laſt, for I look on a general curſory Knowledge to be ſo 
far from rendering a Gentleman accompliſb d, that it makes 


him an /mpertinent : To confirm my Opinion I will not 


too much inſiſt on our own Engli/> Apotbegm, of, He 
that knows every Thing knows nothing ; but will appeal 
to that antient Obſerver of Men and Manners, the judi- 
cious and witty MarTIaL, who, in one of his Epi- 
grams, thus deicribes a Gentleman of a general curſory 
Knowledge, 


To 
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To 4TTILUS, Epig. 8. Lib. 4. 
RETTY you plead, and pretty you rehearſe, 
You pretty Hill ries wvrite, and pretty Verſe; 
With pretty Art you Pantomime compo/c, 

With pretty Terms your Epigrams you cloſe ; 

A pretty good Grammarian you are known, 

A pretty goed Aſtrologer you're grown ; 

Pretty you dance, and you as pretty ſing, 

WFth pretty fir you touch the Fiddle-String ; - 

You talk awith pretty Knowledge of the State, 

With pretty Knowledge teil an Op'ra's Fate; 

Of Things divine you prettily d:/pute, 

And have a pretty Taſſe to chuſe a Suit; 

Tou're wers'd in NewToON prettily enough, 

And prettily are wers'd to take your Snuff: 
When you a gen'ral Knowledge thus ama ſi, | 


Do all Things pretty, yet in nought ſurpaſs ; 
ball Þ jay what you are *— A pretty 4/5. 


—tcr non ſit, avite, liber. 


Martial. 


From my Chambers, LIxcolx's-Ixx. 
HAVE often mention'd the Neceſſity that I lay 
1 under, of ſometimes making a Miſcellaneous Collec- 
tion of Letters to oblige my Correſpondents, whoſe 
Impatience will not ſuffer them to ſtay till they might 
be more regularly introduced; therefore, without any 
farther Apology, my Epiſtolary Correſpondence muſt 


be the Entertainment of this Day's Paper. 


72 
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To HENRY STONECASTLE, E/; 


F I am not miſtaken, I have ſeveral Times feen in 

your Lucubrations, Reflections on Country "Squires, 
who are Sport/men, and the Fox-Hunters of Great-Britain © 
treated with an Indignity they don't in Reality deſerve : 
I was not then a Sportſman, and look d on « Fox-Hunter 
as a filly ridiculous Animal, who was keenly purſuing 
a Diverſion which could not with the leaſt Shew of Rea- 
ſen be defended ; but I am now convinced that you and 
your Brothers of Weekly Eſſays ſatirize what you dowt 
underſtand ; for, from my own Obſervations, I can 
prove, that what you call a mere Fox-Hunter, 15 in this 
Diverſion as ſenſible a Man as a mere Courtier, who 
with all the Hurry, Eagerneſs and Importance of State, 
is following a Game as contemptible as that of the Cour- 
try "Squire : This may to your Worſhip ſeem a ſtrange 
Afertion, but you muſt own the Truth of it when you 
ſee what a ſtrict Similitude the Gentlemen of the Whip 
and the Gentlemen of the White Wand bear to one ano- 
ther. In the Curt, as in the Field, all ſet out in Chace 
of the ſame Thing, every one ſtrives who ſhall be ers- 
moſt, and hotly purſues what he ſeldom overtakes, and if 


he does, it is, when ſeriouſly conſider'd, of no great 


Value, and will give but little Satisfaction; he that is 
beſt hors'd, that is beſt befriended, gets in ſooneſt, and 
then all that he has to do is to laugh at them that are be- 
hind. He may juſtly be ſaid to be in Viss, who is 22 


 Fawour, and he that has a ffrong Faction againſt him, 


hunts upon a cold Scent, and may in Time come to a 
Loſs. In the State Chace, as in that of the Fox, one 
rides upon full Spced a great Way about, while another, 
taking ſome bye indirect Way, leaps a Ditch, or makes a 


Gap, and comes in before him: Another ſpurs on till 


he flounders into a Quagmire, that is, follows the Court 
till he has ſpent all, and there he is ſure to ſlick without 
any one taking Care to help him out; but rather every 
one that paſſes will laugh at him for a bad Horſeman. 
Some hunt without ever ſeeing their Game, ſome follow 
tac Prime Miniſter, and never ſee the Place or wag 

on : 
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\ fion : Others ſpur a Horſe till he is tir'd, and theſe are 


they who importune a Friend, *till he is weary of them, 
To conclude this contraſt Analogy of the C:urt and 
Country Hunting, they who are the keeneſt Sportſmen and 
the deepeſt Stateſmen, have always their Necks the moſt 
in Danger. | 

I HOPE now, Mr. Spec, you will have a high 
Opinion of Fox-Hunters, and inſtead of treating them ax 
inſignifican: Blockheads, you will look on them with 
Veneration, when they bear ſo near a Character to thoſe 
who are ſtiled the he and greateſi Men; by ſuch a Con- 
duct, and the inſerting this Letter as a Proof of it, you 


will oblige, | 
| 2 ours, 


RE YNARD CHACELOVE, 


— 
. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 
Mr. SPCTATOR, 


W E are a young married Couple, whoſe Heng. 


Man is not as yet half over; we are very 


happy ar preſent, and that we may continue ſo, we have 
jointly agreed to deſire your Advice as to our future Con- 


duct; for though Matrimony is laugh'd at by the Wits, 
and railed at by the Debauch:es, yet we think when it 
is worn as it ought to be, it will fit eaſier than mot 
People find it. A little of your Counſel would be 
of great Importance to 


Your humble Servants, 


Jenn and MazTHra FonpLiinG. 


ALL that I can fay to this loving Pair is, that 
when John is out of Humour, let Martha be dumb; 
when Marthe talks loud, let John make no Reply; 
let the Diverſions of each be ſuch as each may have 3 
Share in them; Never let Familiarity exclude Reſpect, 
nor formal Complailance, Tenderneſs and - hs 
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jet the Huſband be induſtrious, and the Wife frugal 3 
let both eat at one 'Table, and let both be unpolite enough 
to ſleep in one Bed.— 


THE next Letter is ikewiſe on Marriage, and to o- 


blige the Lady I ſhall take her Caſe into Conſideration. 


6 — 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, Eg; 


SIR, 
HAVE ſeen Love Caſes in your SpeFators, and 
therefore thought you was, by the Nature of your 

Office, to anſwer all lawful Queſtions : Tho' J imagine 
you an Adept, I may not, perhaps, find you a Conjuror ; | 
however, I ſhall try your Judgment, and if 1 don't 
like your Way of Thinking, I ſhall very diſcreetly fol- 
low my own, | 

I HAVE, Su, two Gentlemen make their Addreſſes 
to me; one a gay, young, airy, handſome Fellow, of 
ſmall Fortune, whom I like well enough; the other 
ſomewhat old, very ugly, ſtrictly honeſt, and immenſe- 
ly rich: The firſt promiſes to bring a vaſt Stock of Love, 
tlie lait to ſettle a conſiderable Jointure z my young 
Spark's Love, for all his Boaſting, may be ſoon expended ; 
but my old one's Jointure will be agreeable for Life. 

NOW, Mr. Heec, Marriage you know is to laſt a 
long Time, and where one Couple bleſs the ſacred Knot, 
a lain of Wretches curſe the Inftitution. As to Ma- 
trimony is annex'd that dreadful Word for ever, I would 
have your Advice, whether I ſhall make my young or 
= old Lover a Huſband, and it will be a particular 

avour to 


Your Fickle Humble Servant, 


MakckRTY DOUBTFUL. 


IN 
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IN Anfver to Mrs. MR GERRY, 1 ſha'l recom- 
mend the following Fable of Sir Yen Fanbrugh's sto her 
Conſideration. 


I 


PEACOCK once ef ſplendid Show, © 
Gay, gaudy, fuppiſh, vain, — a Beau, 
| Mitac a fond yeung Pheaſant's Heart, 
With ſuch Sucec/s, 
He pleas'd her, though he made her ſmart ; 
He fierc'd avith ſo much Addreſs, 
She ſinild the Mement that he fix'd his Dart. 
4A Cuckow in @ neght ring Tree, 
Rich, old, and ugly as could be, 
Low'd her as be lew'd his Life; 
No pamper d Pricſt &er fludy'd more 
Jo make a wirtuous Nun a Whore, 
Than he to get her for his l ife 3 
But all his Offers ſtill were vain, 
His Limbs were weak, his Face aas plain: 
Beauty, Youth, Vigorcus Strength much wweigh's, 
With the warm, defeiring Maid. 
She'd Pave a yc ung — fo one foe had; 
But &er a Month was come and gone, 
The Bride began to change her Tone; N 
She found her young Gallant was an inconſtant one. 
She wandcr'd to a neighb'ring Grove, 
Il bere, after muſing long on Love, 
She told her Confidente ſhe found, 
When for one's Life one muſt be bound, 
(Theugh Youth indeed was a moſt delicious Bait) 
An aged Huftand, rich, though plain, 
Weu'd give a Mie l Care and Pain; 3 
And what was of mare Weight, 
As be a Stare of Riches brought, 
Though not with Loving cover f) aught ; ; 
Yet fhe might Ways and Means contrive, 
To be the happieſt Soul alive : 
For fhe who's Miftreſs of the Gold, may flill, 
Have a young Lover juſt whene' er (he will. 


| T THOUGH 
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THOUGH I am far from recommending the 


Do*trine of the two laſt Lines, yet there is ſomething 
in the Fable which may induce Mrs. Doubtful to prefer 
1 Widow's Jointure to a Lover's Proteſtation. 


Il hom firſt ſhall I creating Jove, 

Is ith pious Duty gladly ſing ; 

That guides below, and rules above; 

The great Diſpeſer, aud the mighty King? 

Than he none greater, next him none 

That can be, is, or avas. | | 
Creeche's Tranſl. of Hor. lib. 1. od. 12. 


Proofs of the Being of a God made eaſy, ard 
 levelPd to the meaneſt Capacities, | 


Mr. SepECTATOR, 


HE following Letter will not, you may aſſure 
. yourſelf, need any other Apology to your Readers, 
: than a Relation of the Accident which occaſion d 
it. I was lately engag'd in Company with fome Gentle- 
men who profeſs themſelves, and 1 have no Reaſon to 
doubt of their Sincerity, both Friends to Religion and 
Virtue : Another Gentleman, whoſe Parts and Abilities 
were alone ſufficient to make him bluſh at the Cauſe he 
was engaged in, ſtarted ſeveral Doubts and Difficulties 
which he averr'd very much weaken'd, and were to him, 
as he thought, deſtructive of the Proofs of the Being of a 
God. I had ſo much Charity for him, as to think he 
was not in earneſt, and fo good an Opinion of the Com- 
pany I was in, as not to doubt but that if he really were 
ſo, they were able to convince him both of the Folly and 
Abſurdity of thoſe too ingeniouſly colour'd Doubts and 
ſeeming Difficulties, but was very much ſurpriz d to 
find I was miſtaken in both theſe Points ; that the 


Gentleman, by his Warmth, ſkewed himſelf but too 
; much 


j 
| 
| 
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much in earneſt, and that the reſt of the Company were 
ſo far from being able to take off his Arguments againf 
the Being of a God, that they were not able to offer one 
Argument for it. | 

SURE I am, you muſt agree with me in this, that 
this is a moſt melancholy Reflection, and a moſt unhappy 
Reproach and Scandal to the Gentlemen of this Age; tg 
Gentlemen who can't help thinking it an Honour to then 
to be eſteem'd the Friends of Virtue, and to have it in 
their Power to promote the Cauſe of that moſt pure Reli 
gion which they dare not but own themſelves Profeſſors 
of ; but how can we in Juſtice allow them that Cha- 
racter, when daily Experience convinces us they are en- 
tirely ignorant of the very Foundation on which all Re. 
ligion muſt reſt ? And, indeed, the Conſequence of Gen- 
tlemen's Ignorance in this one Article is much worſe than 
(J dare ſay) they imagine, or would be willing to 
own; for take away the Proof of a God, you take a- 
way all Religion too. 

I AM very ſorry to find this Opinion ſo much in 
Faftion, vi. that Gentlemen need not trouble them- 
ſelves with any Enquiries into aatural Religion; but if 
they have attain'd t9 a competent Knowleage of that 


which is r-v:a/'d, they have nothing more to do, but 


may fit down contented. Whereas in Truth natural and 


reveal'd Religion go Hand in Hand, improve and ſupport 


one another; the Conſequence of which is really this, 
that if we are only acquainted with that which is r 
weal'd, we may be ſufficiently infiruRed to practiſe it 


curſelves, but ſhall not be thereby enabled to defend it 


againſt the Attacks of its Oppoſers, in order to win them 
over to the Practice of it too. | 

MAN Y learned Writers have in moſt Ages engag d 
themſelves in theDefence of this great Article andGround- 
Work of Religion ; and true it is, though it may ſeem 
a Paradox, that to their very Learning it is owing, that 
the greateſt Part of Mankind are even yet deſtitute of the 
Knowledge of it, Great Men in their Writings will 
diiplay their Learning to eſtabliſh their Credit, and there- 


by render Things, otherwiſe eaſy enough, ſo very ab- 


ſtruſe, that the politer Part of the World will neither 


have Learning, Abilities, nor Inclinations to * 


an 
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and underſtand them. Hinc nofiri fundi Calamitas ! 
hence the learned Volumes on this Subject have been 
forced to fly to the Univer /ities for Refuge and Protection, 
and have ever been look'd upon as only wrote for the 
Diverſion of thoſe who were Men of the ſoundeſt Judg- 
ment, moſt extenſive Literature and deepeſt Penetration. 

MOST Ages have furniſh'd us with melancholy In- 
ſtances of thoſe who, whatever their real Sentiments ma 
have been, have dar'd to down a Belief of the Exiſtence 
of a Deity ; notwithſtanding which, this Opinion has 
generally prevailed among the Learned, that a down- 
right ſpeculative Atheiſt never exiſted ; but whether this 
Opinion is true or no, by furniſhing Gentlemen and 
others, who have never dipp'd into Philoſophic Enqui- 
ries, with ſome eaſy Proofs of this fundamental Article 
of all Religion, 'tis not to be doubted but you will there- 
by, in ſome Meaſure, promote the Cauſe of Virtue, and 
be inſtrumental in putting a Stop to the monitrous Growth 
of Infidelity, and will not fail of the good Wiſhes of 
all thoſe whoſe Wiſhes ſhall be worth your Regard and 
Eſteem. 

PROOF 1. The Exiſtence of a God I thus prove 
from my own Exiſtence : I muſt either have exiſted from 
all Eternity, or there was a Time when I firſt began to 
be: That 1 have not been from all Eternity is a Truth ſo 
evident, that it needs no Proof; it follows then that there 
was a Time when I began to be. If there was a Time 
when I began to be, either, 

1. I aroſe out of Chance, or 

2. I created myſelf, or 

3. 1 was created by ſome other Being. 

THESE are the only poſſible Suppoſitions that can 
be made, and if we can prove the two firſt to be abſurd, 
the third neceſſarily follows, and then we are arriv'd at 
the Being of a God. As to the firſt ; to ſay a Being, 
whoſe Structure exhibits all the poſſible Marks of Beauty, 
Deſign and Harmony, can be produced by Chance, (i. e. 


nothing) is the greateſt Contradiction in the World. And 
ſecondly, no greater Abſurdity can poſſibly be advanced, 
than to ſay any Being can create itſelf ; for this is to 
ſuppoſe that Being to act before he really exiſts, but that 
is a manifeſt Contradiction. It remains therefore thirdly, 
that 
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that I was created by tome other Being which has exiſted 
trom all Eternity, otherwile he would have been created 
by ſome other Being, and ſo on for ever, which is ab. 
ſurd ; and this Being is what we call God. 
PROOF 2. Another great and undeniable Prodf i; 
taken from the Beauty and Order of the World ; the re. 
gular Changes of Day and Night, Summer and Winter, 
the various Produce of the Ground for the Support of 
ſuch a Variety of Creatures: In ſhort, all the Convenien- 
cies, Comforts and Neceſſaries we experience in our ſhort 
Abode in this World, loudly proclaim the good Deſign 
and Wiidom of the great Author and Creator of it. 
PROOF z. Ihe Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſta. 
ment aſſures us there have been Miracles; that Things have 
mov'd contrary to the ordinary and ſtated Laws of Na- 
ture: This can only be aſcrib'd to the Will of that ſu- 
preme Being, who by his Almighty Fiat firſt order 
Nature to obſerve thoſe Laws, and by the ne can 
alone diſpenſe with them whenever he pleaſes : That the 
Mouths of Lions ſhould be ſtopp'd, and Fire ceaſe to 
burn, can be only order'd by him who firſt conſtituted, 
and only knows the real Efjerce of Things, and in whom 
all Things Jive, and move, and bade their Being; all 
Changes in the preſent State of Things muſt be effected 
by the ſupreme Governor of them, and whenever ſuch a 
Change does happen, we muſt confeſs the Finger of G0 
is in it, as Pharoah, notwithitanding his Obſtinacy, was 
at laſt compell'd to acknowledge. | 
PROOF 4. Another Argument is taken from tie 
univerſal Conſent of Mankind; how much ſoever dit- 
ferent Ages, Nations and Secis have vary'd in their Opi- 
nions concerning other Articles, this one (namely, that 
there was a ſupcrior Power, a God) they have always 
agreed in; and were there no other Arguments in favour 
ol it, ſurely the Voice of all Ages muſt be the Voice of 
Truth. But this Argument goes till farther ; we do not 
find that Men have given an univerial Afient to any 
Thing, which was not either in itſelf a /e/f-cvident 
Truth, or fairly deducible from /e/f-evident Truths; but 
in this Caſe, Nations altogether barbarous, whoſe Reaſon 
advanced them to the leaſt Degree of Superiority over the 


irrational Part of the Creation, have ſtill (we baer = 
how 
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how) arriv'd at ſome Knowledge of this great Truth ; 
and how ſhallow and imperfect ſdever their Notions were 


of a Deity, they have yet agreed there was one, and that 


Warjbip, in ſome Form or other, was due to = 

THERE have been particular Perions, indeed, whoſe 
Theory and Practice have deny'd this*Fruth ; but if we 
attend to the miſerable Fears and Apprehenſions they have 
been in at their laſt Moments, we ſhall have ſuthcient 
Reaſon to doubt of their Sincerity. The dying Words of 
a late remarkable Inſtance in this Way, ſtrongly favour 
this Opinion, wiz. HF there is a God, may he have Mercy 


X upon Mt. 


MANY other Proofs there are, but theſe are fo 
ſtrong and cogent, that they are alone ſuſficient to ſilence 
all the Objections this great Article caſt be expos'd to: 
And when they are ſo many and ſo eaiy, ſhall Mar, the 
only rational Inhabitant of this Globe, be contented with- 
out em, and ſatisfy himſelf in being filent, when —— 
That there is a God, bY” | 
All Nature cries aloud throughout her Works ? 
X . | 


Pejores, qui talia verbis. 
| Tuv. Sat. 2. 
Worſe are they «who declaim fo much, and ere equally, 
if not more guilty. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E; 


SIX, | 
A MON all the licentious Follics which corrupt 
A the Mind, there is not one which has done more 
Hurt in the preſent Age than the vaſt Quantity of 
idle and immoral Books that have been publiſh'd : This 
Obſervation has occaſion'd the following Reflections on 
ſuch Writings in general, which I hop e you'll tranſmit 
to the Publick, as they may be of ſome Service to thoſe 
who either cannot, or will not think for themſelves. 
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I T was Cicere's Maxim not to read where there could 
be no real Pleaſure, that is, where there was not ſome 
real Profit to be reap'd : Was this Maxim at preſent a 
general one, what Inconveniencies would it immediately 

roduce among our modern Authors and modern Book. 
ſellers ? What Loads of Volumes, which have now 
the Honour to have ſome Hundreds of courteous Readers, 
would never be open'd, and many a Copy, which is now 
among the Trade thought valuable, would ſoon be found 
of no intrinſick Worth. The firſt Kind of Books which 
J ſhall account as idle are thoſe, which though they con- 
tain nothing immoral, yet contain nothing profitable: 
A fimple Amuſcment in Reading is ſuch a ridiculous tri- 
fling away of Time, that any Perſon of Common Senſe 
muſt, on the leaſt Reflection, condemn themſelves ; they 
might have had an equal Amuſement, which would at 
the ſame Time have improv'd their Underſtanding ; there- 
fore they who would keep up the Dignity of the human 
Faculties, would no more dwell over a mean contempti- 
ble Book, than a Man of Quality would take uy his 
Lodging at an Alehouſe or a Booth. As for the Authors 
of this fmple Kind of Writing, they without Reputation 
plod on in the ſame dull Track, and are well enough 
pleas'd if their Works fell to Women or Children; to 
attempt a Reformation in ſuch a Man would be as ridicu- 
lous as their own Writings,. for he that has not Judg- 
ment to cenſure his own, will hardly be amended by 
Aamonition. c | 
MORE dangerous than the fmple is the wanton and 
laſcivious Stile of Writing; for Productions of this 
Sort have too often that which is called Vit to make 
them pleaſing : There is a deprav'd Smartneſs which 
ſeems naturally readier at this than any other Theme; 
but ſo far is it from being Vit, that nothing can be 
call'd ſo which carries with it an Idea that is ful/ome or 
ungenteel : 


4 Want of Decency is Want of Senſe. 


THE Danger of reading ſuch Productions I need 
not enumerate, and none but thoſe of the moſt debauch'd 
— Minds can have any Pleaſure in the Peruſal of o_ ali 
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Reality better calculated to raiſe Diſguſt. Nor do 1 
think it ſafe for thoſe of ſober Inclinations to venture 
their Virtue to ſeek for Vit; it is too much Self-Conh- 
dence to rely on the reſolute Determinations of their 
own Minds, for there is a ſubtle Poiſon runs through laſ- 
civious Writings, eſpecially where ſeafon'd with Wit, 
which imperceptibly taints the Mind, and corrupts the 
Heart. Ihe Authors of the Obſcene are generally Men 
of lively Fancy and pleaſing Humour, who at the ſame 
Time they are doing what will forfeit their Character, 
value themſelves on being fne well-bred Gentlemen; but 
as their Writings are contrary to good Manners, they 
are at beſt but 1gnorant Clowns, 'or vicious Fools ; for 
though their Writings may have a ſmart Stile and Poig- 
nancy, yet they are but as unwholeſome ſtinking Breaths 
perfum'd : Art cannot expel Nature, but Nature 1s fill 
made worſe by Art. | 
IN reſpect to the Good of human Society, Writing 
that are . li iouy Satirical are almoſt as bad as theſe ; 
for it 1s by Print perpetuating a Perſon's Infamy, who 
perhaps does not deſerve it : Such Writers are like Bees, 


Animas in vulnera ponunt. 


THEY pour their Souls into the Wounds they make; 
for with the Venom which they vent themſelves, they 
loſe their Reputation with others, they who traduce the 
Characters of others leaving a Reproach on themſelves ; 
as Witches, who paſs by all the wholeſome Simples of 
the Earth, and gather only the moſt poiſonous and bale- 
ful for their Sorceries, ſo the malicious Satirifts cull out 
only the Vices and Corruptions of Men, but leave their 
Virtues untouch'd, which, if juſtly remember'd, might 
balance all their Failings. "In 

BUT above all Writings, the moſt zale are thoſe 
which are profane; modern Libertiniſm has produced 
2 deſtructive Number of this Kind, and they are the 
more dangerous as they are become faſbionable to be read. 
It is from theſe that numerous young Fellows become 
Converts to Tzfidelity, and the old Diſciples of Irreligion 
are confirm'd in their Tenets: It is from theſe the Holy 
Scriptures have been ſo often burleſqu'd in Ridicule, and 

Ver, III. I the 
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the Principles of our Salvation treated as a Joke. The 
very Reading of ſuch Books is an Unhappineſs, but the 
ſecond Peruial Guilt and Approbation: The Heretic 
may miſunderſtand Religion, = the Prophane ſcorns it; 
ſuch a Perſon the Heathens would not admit to a Sacri- 
fice, or any religious Rites, becauſe, Nihil habet ſucri, 
gui ſacra negligit, wielat, conculcat: He has nothing of 
Religion in him, but neglects, deſtroys, and ſpurns at all 
that's ſacred ; he is, indeed, the Pradtical Athei, that 
by contemning Heaven outdoes the Pagan, by forgetting 
himſelf to be Man. But let us take a View of theſe reli- 
gious Jokers: What a ſtrange Kind of Impudence muſt 
they have, who, tho' Men, dare to jeſt on their God ? 
He who is well-bred cannot in Complaiſance commit ſuch 
a Rudeneſs, for he is a Clown to Heaven that makes 
himſelf too familiar with the Deity: He who writes 
thus. has no more common Honeſty than he has com- 
mon Senſe; for if he once neglects God, he will make no 
Scruple of betraying Man; if he fits looſe to Heaven, 
he will never hold firm to Earth, and will eaſily forſake 
his Friend, who has before forſook his Maker. An Au— 
thor of this Stamp does not only offend in himſelf; he 
is like the Serpent call'd the Amphiſbæna, Which has a 
Head at either End, his Book is doubly deſtructive, and 
while the one bites him that reads, the other ſlings him 
that writes. How careful then ſhould every one be who 
would commence Author, of his Subject, his Stile, and 
the Precepts he would inculcate : Any Kind of idle Mi- 
ring will among Men of Senſe make him look contempti- 
ble; for though a ridiculous Thought may paſs in Con- 
verſation, yet an idle or fooliſh Sentence dropt upon 
Paper, ſets Folly on @ Hill, and is a Monument to make 
Infamy eternal. 

F AM not unaware that it may be objected by ſome 
of your {mall Criticks, that I have all this Time been 
only giving a Specimen of idle Writing myſelf: Sir, I 
look not on myſelf as an Author, and whatever I have 
here ſaid, though I grant it may not have flow'd from 
the bet Head, yet I will venture to affirm it proceeded 
from a gocd Heart. I am, Mr. SPEC, 

unc | 4 2 Yours, fincerely, 

7 5 | GS AL. M. | 
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Majores natu in conviviis ad tibias egregia ſuperiorum 
opera carmine comprehenſa pangebant, quo ad ea imi- 
tanda virtutem juvenum alacriorem reddirent. Quid 
hoc ſplendidius! Quid utilius. Val. Max. lib. 2. 


t their Feaſis the Elders had the Songs, celebrating the 
noble Atchievement of their Anceſtors, played upon the Flute; 
by euhich means they animated the Valour of their Yeath 
with the more Spirit to imitate them, What could be more 
ztujirious ? axhat more beneficial 5 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


S £ Ks: 


ANKIND have not only ſingle Examples, but 
VI the Examples of the whole World to give Ad- 


vantage to their Viſlam and their Firtne ; 
wherefore it becomes our Prudence to inſtru ourſelves 
from the beſt Precedents of Life, whether paſt or preſent, 
and by them to provide for our future Good. An antiert' 
Phil:japher calls this a Divine Prewvince of our Reaſon ; 
and it is ſome Wonder, when we conſider how many 
more worthy Examples there have been than there are to 
be found in the Practice of Men, as if the Good only 
liv'd to themſelves, and not for the In/*rudicn of others: 
On the other Side, as the Bad are more frequent, fo they 
are no leſs follow'd, which ſhews us the being good is 
rather eſteem'd by the Generality of Mankind as a No- 
tion, than a Thing worthy of Imitation. Virtue may be 
the ſolitary Felicity of a few, but Vice will not be fo con- 
fin'd; for no one ſo errs to himſelf, but he is the Cauſe 
and Author of another's Error. There is often a Falſity 
in what we ſtile Virtues, and thoſe Perfe&4:ions which we 
laviſhly praiſe, have a near Neighbourhood to Vice = 
The Prodigal is often miſtaken for the Liberal, yet the 
Frugal is as often call'd the Coveteus ; and ſo likewiſe in 
vur other good or evil Inclinations, If we have Recourfe 
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to the Examples of our Forefathers, how few ſhall we 
find but what are little better than unjuſt and vicious 
Examples to their Children, under whom they are rather 
taught the Enormitics of Life than the Rules and Prac 
tice of Honour and Virtue. If we caſt our Eyes to 
the moſt famous Schools of the Philoſophers, how few 
worthy Patterns have they produced ; inſomuch, that it 
may be well demanded why the Sich (above all other) 
ſhould be ſo rigid in their Precepts of Morality and 
Apathy of Paſſions, which is a Want of human Afedions : 
This Doctrine is ſo far from being exemplary, that it 
admits of no Practice. Can a Man be a Man without 
human Frailty ? Can we be ic and w.// together? They 
did not confider that human Nature 1s too infirm to be 
wholly recover'd by Inſtructions; it may, indeed, be 
amended, but not perfected by them. | 
THERE is no Subject which the Learned ſeem 
to me to have more miſtook than Exanpl, inſo- 
much that Seneca, that excellent Moraliſt, never fell 
ſo much below the Dignity of his Senſe, as when 
he gave this great Panegyrick to the Suicide of 8 0 


Liguct mihi cum magno Spectaſſe gaudio Deos, cum Vir 
ile, acerrimus ſui Vindex, gladium ſacro pectori infigit, 


cam Viſcera ſpargit, & Aiimam M. nu educ er. 


I am certain the Gods look d down with great Joy, 
when that Man, the moſt valiant Avenger of himſelf, 
© launches his Sword into his ſacred Breaſt, when he 
© ſcatters around his Bowels, and with his own Hand 
plucks out his very Soul.” 


This ſure is a wrong Commendation of ſo bad an Ex- 
ample, becauſe it was not impoſſible but Cato's Life 
might have been ſerviceable in ſome Degree or other, 
even at that very Time to his Country, notwithſtand- 
ing the Succeſs and Victories of Cæſar. The like too 
may be ſaid of Brutus, who is often mention'd as 
another Example of Patriotiſm. Beſides the Obliga- 
tions which Brutus had to Cæſar, it had been more 
Prudence, and I dare ſay, more Virtue, in him, to 
have deſiſted taking Arms, and engaging his Country 
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ina Civil War, when the old Commonwealth of Rome 
was too much alter'd to be reſtored to its genuine 
Purity; beſides, he ought to have confider'd a juſt Mo- 
narchy was with leſs Inconvenience to have been ex- 
pected than a bloody War, with ſo many certain con- 
ſequential Miſchiefs to his Country ; neither was the 
Self-Murder in either of theſe Roman Worthies to be 
counted ſo great a Magnanimity, ſince the Terror of 
Death hath in many inconfiderable and undeſerving Men 
produced the like Effects; and what is worſe, every 
diſcontented Suicide doth in ſome Degree parallel the 
Praiſe that can be given to this Action of Cato or 
Brutus, The Example of Attilius Regulus is infinitely 
more worthy Commendation, and his Panegyrick had 
been more reaſonable : Regulus, by his own Defire to 
the Senate, gave himſelf up a willing Martyr to the 
Caribaginians, becauſe he judg'd the Honour and Safety 
of his Cuntty did inevitably require it: The Dif- 
ference betwixt the Virtues of Cato and Regulus, if 
duly conſidered, then are thus ; Regulus his Glory was 
voluntary, to give himſelf to be tortur'd with the moſt 
cruel Death, WHen he might have /iV'4, and his Country 
requeſted that he would; whereas the Suicide of Cato 
may be imputed either to his Pride, Shame, or Fear of 
living longer. : 

THE World alſo has long extolled above the Fame 
of all others, that of Alexander the Great, and Julius 
Ce/ar, the latter of whom may juſtly be allowed the 
nobler Example; yet in both there were ſuch Defects, 
which leſſen d the Glory of their higheſt Virtues. The 
firſt was not only intemperate, but in that Intemperance 
mad and cruel, which ſhew'd his Inſufficiency to govern, 
ac he ought, the vaſt Dominion he-aſpir'd to, and that 
his Succeſs was rather to be attributed to a happy Temerity 
in him than any virtuous Prudence or Conduct: Ceſar, 
indeed, was not ſo ignominious, but yet had ſufficient 
Vices: He had Ambition, and with that Ambition a ri- 
aiculous Vanity; or ſure he would never have play'd the 
Bey, and wept, becauſe he had not at Alexander's Years 
perform'd the like Actions. 
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IF with theſe were conſidered the moſt warlike 
Princes and Captains that have been before or after 
them, we ſhall ſoon fd, notwithſtanding the 'I'ro- 
Phies which Hiſtory has, raiſed to their Memories, 
that their Names have been likewiſe exalted om the 
Ruins of Mankind through the Fury of Ambition and 
crue Thirſt of Dominion, or, perhaps, on a more . 
confiaerable Quarrel. 

THERE are, without Doubt, more laudable Fx. 
amples to be drawn from Socrates, and ſome others of 
the Philoſophers, than are generally to be found in 
Courts or Camps, as it is a far nobler Endeavour to com- 
plete the /7rtues of Morality, by living up as much as 
in us lies to Reaſon and Nature, together with the Divine 
Conqueſt of carſcl/wves; in ſubduing our Pa/fons and ir- 
regular Aſfections, than to rule or vanquiſh Territories, 
which may be accompliſh'd by the Force of ,; 
whereas in this Victory we have no other Aid but o. 
ſelues againſt ourſelves 3; which Congueft, as trifling and 
eaſy as it may at firſt ſeem, is in Reality the moſt lt 
and the moſt 2/origus. 

TO conclude this Subject; to judge of Examples we 
ſhould judge the Action, and Iuclinations of Men {like 
the Elements of which they are compos d) mix'd and 
imperſect; where they do well we muſt imitate their 
Actions; and where they talk or write better than 
they live, we ſhould practiſe their Precepts: From ill 
-Men, ſome Advantage may be had ; from the good, 
more; and as every particular Man ought leſs to be 
concerned with the Virtues of others, than in being good 
himſelf; by the ſame Reaſon we ſhould draw the bet 
out of Examples, of all Kinds, to make a greater Per- 
tection in o. 5 


To Mr. STONECASTLE. 


4:4. | 
I HAVE obſerv'd in ſome of your Lucubrations you 


have cenſur'd the Tediouſneſs of old Gentlemen 
when they turn Story-Tellers; a natural Deſcription 


of a Story-Teller having accidentally fallen into my 
| 5 Hands, 


think proper, and it will equally oblige 
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Hands, I cannot think it would be diſagreeable to your 
Readers, if they ſhould ſee a Copy of it; act as you 


Yours, 


BoB. SHORT. 


De STORY-TELLER. 


LD Chronicle, whene'er his Club he meets, 

Himſelf in his own Elbow-Chair he feats, 
Not next the Chimney, nor yet next the Door, 
But in the Place he always fat before ; 
Here his own Wax, and own Tobacco lie, 
And there his P:pe, his Aid to Memory : 
Soon as the merry Tales flow circling round, 
He with important Voice and Look profound, 
The Hiſt'ry of the former Age relates, 
The Facts, the Perſons, and the Time he flates ; 
Leſt the minuteſt Thing ſhou'd be o'erpaſt, 
Punctual he tells the Whole from firſt to laſt ; 
Nor does he mention aught but what is true, 
What he himſelf of his own Knowledge knew: 
* Theſe Things, he cries, I perfectly retain, 
The ſelf- ſame Words—and fo ſaid ſhe—ard then 
He made Reply and fo ſaid I again—— _ 
At laſt he droops, kind Slumbers cloſe his Eyes, 
And in a Snore th' imperfe& Story dies 
Again he wakes and now retells all o'er 
In the fame Words, ſame Order as before, 
Men, Things, and Circumftances deſcribing clear, 
Who, what, whom, by what Means, why, how, when, 
O trifling Pratler! who to others Coſt, (where 
Thy wondrous Strength of Memory will boaſt: 
How much more pleaſing far had you been thought, 
It "ſtead of @/! Things, you'd remember noug/t. 
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In mala 


Trifles, ſach as theſe 
To ſerious Miſchiefs lead. 


Hor. de Art Poet, 


From my own Chambers, Lincoln's Inn. 


NM A ten Things have, by the Vits of the Times, 


been reduced to an Art, and particular Rules 

leid down for the attaining it. Poet» y has had 
its Art ſhewn in a Poem on that Subject above two 
thouſand Vears ago; and, in Imitation of that, the Mo- 
derns have brought C:-tery, Pelitichs, and Harleguinerr, 
to be founded on the ſame Kind of Maxims, and have 
prov'd that neither a good Pudding, a good Specch, or a 
good Pantomime, could be made, unleſs the Rules of Cri- 
uciſm were nicely obſerv'd: But *tis not in Verſe only 
that the Rules to obtain an Art are wrote; Preſe ſome- 
times claims the ſame Right, and has convey'd to us ſe- 
veral Arts: We have ſeen the Art of Pleaſing in Conver- 
ation, and the Art of modern Conver/ation ; the Art of 
Living, and the Art of Living with the Great. To 
what Lengths a prolifick Genius may carry this Kind of 
Writing is hard to determine; for I have heard there is a 
Tract, intitled, The 4rt of Lying, and we have been very 
lately entertain'd with a Diſſertatien on The Art of Kick- 
ing. But among all the learned and curious Treatiſcs, I 
don't remember to have heard any gallant Author had 
wrote on The Art of Dre. There is, indeed, a pretty 
Poem, call'd The Toillitte; but that rather contains an 
amuſing Eſſay on Dreſs, than the Critical Rules of it; 
nor can I think ſuch a Subject ſo fit for Poetry, as to be 
flung into an elaborate Nifiertation, under ſeveral Heads 
and Chapters, with uſeful and neceſſary Digreſſions. 
Without Doubt, the World would have been, long er 


now, fayour'd with ſuch an ingenious Performance, - 
that 


e 
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that Modes and Foſbions are ſo various, and in ſuch a con- 
tant Progre/ion of Mutability, that before an Author 
could finith one Se&5on on any one particular Manner and 
Implement of Dreſs, another, that it depended on, 
might give a different Turn to the whole Syſtem. It 
would grieve an ingenious and indefatigable Writer, 
when, with the utmoſt Satisfaction to himſelf, he had 
finiſh'd his Chapter on Hats, with Notes Critical, Mo- 
ral, and Philological, he ſhould have a Stop put to his 
Labours on Account of the Viciſſitude of the Perriauig z 
and how would he curſe his Stars, and the Mil/iners, 
when, in his treating of the Ladies Head-dreſs, he had 
judiciouſly laid down his Obſervations and Maxims on 
the French Head, the Dutch Head, and the Engliſh Head ; 
yet he would not know how to conclude, becauſe the 
critical Length of the Lappit was diſputed, and the De- 
termination of it uncertain. | 

THE Modes and Faſbions of Dreſs being thus always 
changing, three Years makes almoſt as much Alteration, 
m our Habit as three Centuries ; and if a Gentleman or 
Lady were now to appear in an Aſſembly of the beſt 
dreſs d People, in the Pink of the Mode, as it was Anno 
D:mini 1734, there would be as much ftaring, as if the 
one wore Trunk Breeches, or the other the Elizabeth 
Raff. This FluQuation in Dreſs has been of great Diſ- 
advantage to. ingenious and learned Men, who, out of a 
publick Spirit, have compos'd Lucubrations on it, as 
their Works cannot appear to Poſterity with that Hu- 
mour and Vivacity as they were originally wrote in: 
Iſaac Bickerftaff does not now ſeem ſo facetious to us 
when he attacks the red Heels, the large Perakes, the 
davor Knots and Shoulder Knots of the Beaus, the high 
Heads, the Flounces and the Party Patches of the Ladies, 
as he did to them who were converſant with the Beau 
Minde at that Time; yet that excellent Author will cer- 
tamly pleaſe ſome of our Poſtcrity, and I doubt not but 
the lateſt, by having his Writings calculated for that 
Time, as much as if only then wrote; for in Modes as 


n Wordt, : | 


Multa renaſcentur quæ jam cecidere x 
Many that have been hft ſhall liue again. 
I's Aud 
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And the Follies of our Fathers may tevive in our CA“ 
&ren, and come in Faſhion again with vur Great Grand- 
Children. I ſhould myſelf have often been more co- 
pious on theſe Topicks, could I have flatter'd myſelf in 
the leaſt, that the next Generation would ever peruſe my 
Writings, and be inſtructed from my Labours, ; 
As on our Dre depends the general Eſtimation of the 
World, and as it is fo neceſſary to gain Eſteem, Reputa- 
tion, and even Wealth itſelf ; it certainty deſerves ſome 
ſerious Conſideration. Perſons are every where look'd 
ypon accordang to their C/oaths, and their Merits valued 
by the Judgment of their Tayler, or their Mantua-Maker. 
He who would be the greateſt Favourite among the La- 
dies, muſt have the beſt Taſſe for Dreſs ; and he muſt not 
only ſhew it by appearing always in the Height of a 
Faſhion, but by ſometimes ſtriking a bold Stroke, and 
inventing one: Nor can a Lady, who would make the 
leaſt Pretenſions to Politeneſs, be imagin'd to be accom- 
pliſh d without being very well vers'd in the Mode. 

- BUT how can any beſides Cozrtiers, who bring up 
and alter Faſhions, be entirely vers'd in all the C:renc- 
xialia of Habiliment ; for fo nice are the Limits which 
eonfine the Circle of the Beas Monde, that Temple-Bar i; 
another Climate to Se. James's; Cheopfide is ſtill more 
remote in Faſhion, as well as Situation; and if we pro- 
eeed beyond the Tower, to Napping and Limehouſe, we 
may as well talk of the Chineſe and the Hattentots. 

- A LATE wrgenious Author took Notice, in his Lu- 
eubrations, of the Difference between the Faſhions of 
| the Court and the Country, and of the Progreſs the pin- 
ning of a Mantua, or the plaiting a Cop made through 
the ſeveral Counties of England. The tame Inconve- 
nience ſtill remains; and a Caguette in Cornwall, or De- 
+ wonſoire, or a Beau in Yorkſhire, or Northumberland, may 
de a full Half Year out of the Faſhion, then in high 
Vogue at Londar ; and let them have the very beſt Intel- 
Agence, they will, like Fungeſa in the Play, a'ways be 


- * Juſt one Faſhian bebing, 


SEVERAL have been the F/ay: to remedy this 
Evil, and many woderate Men, Well-Wiſhers to their 
Country, have long, with great Earneſtneſs, hop'd to 
ſee an Uniformity in Dreſs introduced into this —_— 


ut 
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but Jam afraid, ſuch is the natural Inconſtancy and Diſ- 
poſition to Variety of the Inhabitants of this Iſle, that 
we may as ſoon expect to ſee an Uniformity in Religion, 
or Uniformity in Politicks ; yet they who have employ'd 
their Thoughts for the Good of the Publick, however 
impracticable their Schemes, deſerve to be mention'd 
with Honour, and receive the Applauſe of all honeſt 
Men, and good Citizens. _ 

TO do ſuch Juſtice, and to take an Opportunity ta 
lay before the Publick ſome e Projects, whereby every 
one may know the then reigning Mode, 1s the Deſign 
of this Paper, of which the Beau Monde may approve 
or diſapprove, as they, in their great Judgment and Wiſ- 
dom, may think proper. | 
THE „/i Scheme is that of a very learn'd Adept in 
Abderolagy and Mathcmaticks, who, from his being well 
vers'd in Curves and ſtrait Lines, thinks he could reform 
our mcdern Dreſs to the moſt exact Rules of Proportion, 
and from his Skill in the [fluence of the Planets, he is 
certain he could, with the greateſt Propriety, ſettle all 
the Changes, Revolutions and Eclipſes in Dreſs, which 
would happen for that Year. To make both the Dre/& 
and its Changes univerſally known, he propoſes to publiſh 
annually a DressinG ALMANACK, Where Faſhion will 
be placed in the ſame Manner the Moon is in others, and 
the Time of its Progreſſion diſtinctly mark'd; ſo that 
the meaneſt Capacity may know when a Me is new z. 
how long in the Izcreaſe ; when Full, and how long in. 
Decreaſe, with the Time it goes out, As he intends to 
keep up to the Form of other A/manacks, he will have 
Red-letter'd Days, which will ſignify , Dreſs on Birth- 
Days, Lord Mayors Days, Sheriffs Feaſts, &c. Through 
the Whole will be interſpers'd many neceſſary Rules, and 
uſeful Tables, for the better Certainty of cocking a Hat, 
or adjuſting a Patch. Calculated by Monſieur Beau 
Garcon, Proficient in Veftitulology. | 
' THIS Gentleman ſeems to be a Foreigner; yet it is 


not on that Account that I ſhall not recommend his 


Scheme in particular, as he deſir'd, but from that Im- 
partiality, which 1 ſhall always ſliew, to Men of Learn- 
ng, and that I may leave the following Projects of other 


Gentlemen ts haveè their juſt, Inſtuence. . 


[ 
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Mr. PLANSCHEME, who has been, it ſeems, ſome 
Years a Broker in the A/l;y, thinks the moſt practicable 
Method to bring Drei into a regular Syſtem, is to erect 
Faſbien into a Bubble, and that it ſhould fal/ and riſe 
much in the ſame Manner as other Stoc&s : There would 
by this, ſays he, accrue many Benefits to the Publick, 
not only to the good Citizens of London, but to every 
Country Gentleman in every Shire and County in Great 
Britain; for on any particular Occaſion they might 


have as much Szcch, or Faſhion, transferr'd to them as 


they thought proper. | 

I SEEMED a little dubious of the Succeſs of this 
Faſvien Fund, and hinted to Mr. Planſcheme it might 
poſſibly have done in the Year Twenty ; but, as he ſays, 
he is better vers'd in theſe Affairs than I am, and is po- 
ſitive to the Nicety of his Calculations, he is left to pro- 
ceed in his own Way, and to publiſh ſpeedily Propoſals, 
for a Subſcription of Tawo Million, to carry this impor- 
tant Scheme into Execution. 

ANOTHER Gentleman, who has been concern'd 
in ſeveral Projects, thinks this the moſt z and bene f- 
cial ; for every one would immediately come into it: He 
fays, if he can bring his Deſign to bear, he would not 
take 100,000 1. for his Project, as he doubts not having 
it ſecured to him, his Heirs, Executors, Adminiſtraters, 
and 4/jgns, by Virtue of an AR of Parliament. His 
Scheme is to erect a General Mode Office, in Nature of 
that of the Pe, and ſo many other inferior ones in the 
Cities of London and Weſtminfter, and every Shire and 
County in England, as may be found neceſſary : By this 
Means a Faßbion would be known at Penryn, or New- 
caſile, a Month, at leaſt, ſooner than at preſent; and 
the Beau Monde, at the Veſtern or Northern Extremities 
of the Kingdom, for a Trifle of an Expence, might ſearch 
the Office, arid have every Scruple of Conſcience ſettled, 
frou the Size of the Hat, to the Dimenſion of the 
Buckle, and from the Length of a Lappit, to the Height 


of a Heel. 3 
of my old Friend Will. 


THE laſt Scheme is 
Lucklzſs; who, from having run through his Fortune as 


a Man of Pleaſure, turn'd Fortune Hunter ; from that, an 


Mather ; and now, to the aſt, adds the W 


WERE , wn Po bet gu : 4, : 
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Intent is, to write a Weekly Journal, or Gazette, which 
ſhould be entirely dedicated to the Service of the Beau 
Monde, and ſhould treat only of Drei and Faſbion. The 
Whole he would have flung into the ſame Form as other 
Weekly Lucubrations ; and would begin with an EG, and 
proceed with News, Foreign and Domoſtict. As he will 
have the beſt Intelligence from Paris, the Arrival of a 
Mail may be as eagerly enquir'd after, about St. James's, 
as at preſent about the Exchange ; and, according to its 
Contents, the Jobbers in Medes may raiſe the Cut of their 
Pockets, as the Jobbers in the Funde, the Courſe of their 


Stacks. Whatever Reſolution the Beau Monde came to, 
would immediately be divulged to the Publick; and no 


Gentleman or Lady, who may live wichin the Bills of 


Mortality, need appear on Sunday either at Church, at the 
Park, at a private Viſit, or at Kenſington Gardens, with 


the leaſt Deviation from the Pix of the Mode, if they 
would, on the Saturday, peruſe the Lucubratiens and In- 
telligence of this judicious and indefatigable Zournali/?. ' 

AS I have mention'd the Studies and Labours of all 
theſe worthy Gentlemen, I ſhall not ſhew a Partiality to 
any one Scheme, but leave the Publick to conſider them 
all as they think proper, not doubting but thoſe who are 
competent Judges, will prefer that only which will mot 
conduce to the Emolument of their Fellcau Subjects, and 
the Honour and Utility of Great Britain in general. b 
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Ad mea, decepti juvenes, præcepta venite; 
Quos ſuus ex omni parte fefellit amor; 
Diſcite Sanari. Oo. de Rem, am. 
Ye Youths, who hade been arrant Dupes to Love, 
Attend my Leſſons, which your Cure will prove. 


From my Chambers, Lincoln's-Inn. 


] KNOW not any of the Sayings which are recorded 


of the Antients that gives me more Pleaſure than that 

of Demoſthenes, the famous Orator, when he made 

his Addreſſes to the celebrated Courrezan of 9 
. ö 3 | a e 
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called Lais: This Lady, it ſeems, had incomparable 
Beauty, and ſo much Senſe, that ſhe would not beſtow 
the leaſt Favour without a very conſiderable Return. De- 
moſ hene, like ſome other Sages of the Law, was not 
Proof again the Charms of Beauty, and thought, no 
doubt, he could as eaſily captivate a Lady with his Elo- 
. quence, as a Court of Judicature : But though the Courts 

of Love and Law, it ſeems, have ſome of the fame Pre- 
cedents ; yet this moſt excellent Pleader was non-ſuited 
in his Cauſe ; for the Lady not underſtanding a Suit 
brought in forma Pauperis, inſiſted, according to her 
uſual Cuſtom, on a very large Fee ; but her Requeſt be- 
ing as contrary to the Practice of Demaſihenes, he reply d 
Madom, I don't bry Repentance at fo dear a Rate. | 

IF every Man had as cool a Head, or rather, as cool 
a Heart, as this Grecian Orator, there would not be fo 
many Dapcs to the Enchantments of intriguing Women as 
there are always to be found: In Affairs of unlawful 
Gallantry no Man, however fortunate, but muſt expect 
buying Repentance, and few there are that ever once con- 
ſider at what an Fxpence it is to be. Was this Sentence 
of Denic henes made the Rule of Practice among our mo- 
dern fine Gentlemen, the Faſhion of Keeping would ſoon 
be extinct, and a thouſand Calamities that enſue, and 
fometimes overwhelm them, would be prevented. 

KEEPING has been an antient Cuitom immemo- 
ria], and the Wits of the Age plead the Preſcription. of 
old Uſages to keep it ſtill in Fa/+:or, and give a Kind of 
Sanction to their Debauchery.; but ſure it is the moſt ri- 
diculous Argument they can bring, for all who have 
made the greateſt Figure in gallant Hiſtory appear only 
fond voluptuous Cullies: and their Intrignes, inſtead of 
giving us any Gaiety or Pleaſure, move either our Pity 
or Contempt. 

I THINK the moſt favourite K in. 
Story is Marc Anthony, who ſacrificed Al for Lowe, and 
for a common Miſtrefs thought the World awell loft. 
With whatever Advantage this amorous Roman may ap- 
Pear to us, as he is drawn by Mr. Dryden, and ſighing on 
the Stage, we cannot, if we think of him as a General 
and almoſt Ma ber of the World, but allow he was made 


erxrant a Dolt as any doating Citizen ever was at Co- 
5 vents 
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went-Garden ; for he did not take his Cleopatra into Keep- 
irs till ſhe had been the caſt-off Miſtreſs of ſeveral 
others; and, when in a Fond Fit, he promiſed to make 
a Settlement on her of Provinces and Kingdoms, and Em- 
tires; he knew ſhe had been Cæſar's Cleopatra, Dola- 
billa's Clopatra, every Body's Clopatra. 

IT would be endleſs to mention all the noted amorous 
Fools of Antiquity, or the more modern Dupes of later 
Ages; let it ſuffice that our own Ifle can give not a few 
Royal Examples of the ill Effects of Keeping : Our An- 
nals inform us of ſeveral Court Miſtreſſes who have ma- 
naged all the Intrigues of State, and reigned over their 
Imperial Gallants with all the Inſolence of deſpotick 
Power : 'The Ruler of an Empire has no more Authority 
over a cunning ſly Baggage that he keeps, than a Haber- 
dejmer of Small lil ares over his, and the firſt muit as tame- 
ly ſubmit to make a Preſent of the Value of a Prowince, 
as the other of a Couple of Pieces; the only Difference 
is, the one buys Repcntance with the Ruin of his Shop 
and Family; but the other at a much dearer Rate, the 
Riin of his Kingdom and People. 

BU T to leave theſe illuſtrious Inftances of Rzyal Do- 
tage, I ſhall now conſider the Folly of K-ep:ir7 in common 
Lie, and whole Examples may be of more Service in re- 
forming this vicious Mode, which is at preſent fo high 
in Vogue. The Practice of X:eping has been often ridi- 
culed; Mr. D»yd:n wrote a Comedy upon it; but his 
chief Character was drawn with ſo much natural Obſce- 
rity, that his Play was damn'd ; for whatever Vices Man- 
kind practiſe in private, they are Hypocrites in Virtue ; 
they cannot bear the Repreſentation of them in publick. 
—— But the Faſbion of Keeping was never fo general as 
at preſent ; it formerly was chiefly confin'd to Men of 
Wit and Gallantry, or Men of Wealth ; but now pcor 
Beaus, and poor Tradeſmen claim the ſame Privilege, and 
Barbers Apprentices keep their Statira's, and Vintners 
Beys their Roxana's. 

I WISH the Cuſtom was leſs frequent for the Mar- 
ried Men of this Metropolis to take it into their Heads to 
become Keepers, as it is not only their own buying Re- 
pentance at a dear Rate; but the Innocent are always in- 
volved in. thein Sufferings. 1 
4 | | ar 
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For while abroad /o prodigal the Dolt is, 
Poor Spouſe at home as ragged as a Colt is. 


 BATCHELORS, indeed, ſeem to have a better 
Plea ; but, for the Generality, they are aſhamed to own 
the Folly : I Know an c Batchelor who is continually 
raving againit Women, and the amourous Puppies who 
keep them; though, at the ſame Time, he is as doating 


a Slave to a little imperious Baggage as ever Hercules was 


to Omphale : Over a Bottle of Wine at the Tavern no 
Man flings out more witty Sarcaſms on the Female Sex ; 
over a Diſh of Tea, at his Lady's Lodgings, no one ſays 
more complaiſant and obliging Things of them: If you 
ſee him at the Coffee-houſe, with an important Grawiiy 
in his Countenance, a decent Nicety in his Dreſs, his Cra- 
vat hanging down with a formal Solemnity, and his Per uke 
comb'd and powder'd with the utmoſt Exa@re/s ; if you 
obſerve a Kind of Pride in his Drei, and a fudious Care 
to avoid the leaſt Diſcompo/ure, would you imagine that 
an impertinent S$/a-makin, for the meereſt Trifle, would 
dare to b his Ears, tear his Crawat, and fling his Pe- 
rake into the Fire? Yet ſuch are often the Effects of little 


Mrs. Termagant's Fury, which he, with all the Tempe- 


rance of a Philoſopher, endures, and moſt humbly ſues 


to come to a Treaty of Peace, the Conditions of which 


are, that he ſhall immediately preſent her with a new 
Mantua, a Brufjils Head, a Gold Repeater, or whatever 
Nick-Nack the Lady may think is neceſſary. As 
ridiculous as it may ſeem to keep a Woman to box one's 
Ears, or demoliſh one's Cloaths, Will Halfwit thinks this 
Spirit in the Ladies a very amiable Qualification, and 
fell in Love with young Jenny Flareit at the Tavern, 
for her admirable Wit and Humour in burning his Laced 
Hat, and flinging his Toupee out at Window. Vill is 
not ſo reſerved in his Amour as the old Batchelor, but 
carries his Friends frequently to ſhew them what a Girl 
of Spirit he is an Aſs to, and takes an Opportunity to 
give her ſome little Contradiction, that he may have the 
Honour to have his Ruffles torn, or a Glaſs of Wine flung 
in his Face, which he, with the utmoſt Complacency, 
accepts, and {wears ſhe has the moſt Vit and Fire of any 

| 5 Woman 
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Woman in Exglund. By what Ceipicable Arts and 
Methods are theſe Xi Iduts engaged! Mrs. Ter ma- 
gant rules her grave Spark by baily;1g him into Compli- 
ance, and Madam Flareit has an entire Dominion over 
her 'Squire's Heart, by having her Inpertinenct paſs for 
Humour. 

MY Lord Fondle deſpiſes ſuch contemptible Block- 
heads who are made Womens Tools by being us'd ill; he 
thinks his Mitre ſhould be as much in Subjection as his 
Spaniel: He diſcarded one Lady for putting on a Night- 
Caen When he bid her put on a Robe de Chambre, and 
turn'd off another for not coming to kiſs him before 
Company when he order'd her: He profeſles himſelf in- 
ſenſible of Fondne/s, and his publick Maxim is, no one 
ſhould keep a Miftreſs any longer than he could ſee her 
with Indifferency; yet, notwithſtanding his Severity 2d 
Wiſdom, my Lord is now become as fervile an Inamorato 
| as ever was cajol'd by an artful Woman. A Milliner's 
Prentice that he enticed from behind the Compter gdverns 
him by an innocent Simplicity that ſhe 15 cunning enough 
to affect: My Lord, from his natural 'Femper, ſometimes 
plays the Tyrant, ſwears, ſtorms and raves, to terrify 
and keep in due Subjection this Slave of his Paſſion : 
How is he miſtaken ! She renders him -that Slave he 
would make her. She replies not to his Oaths, ſhe 
trembles at his Frowns, and at his going out of the 
Room ſhe burſts into Tears, and falls into a Fit. My 
Lord relents, he runs back, catches her in his Arms, 
kiftes her again to Life, vows Conſtancy, Good-Nature 
and Reſpect, and calls her his little dear Innocent, and 
vives her a hundred Guineas to atone for the Offence he 
tad committed. She accepts the Ge/z, and as ſoon as he 
por 3 her, ſhe laughs at the fond Fool ſhe has fo eaſily 

cl:ded. | | 

THIS Folly of Keeping is humourouſly expos'd in 
Mr, Cs Beggars Opera by the Ladies who have been 
, Every one prefers that Kind of Gallants ihe has 
been moſt concerned with ; and though they all differ in 
their Opinion of which is the 2% Keiper, they unani- 
EE agree in this fundamental Maxim of feecing them 

atl, | 3 


I WOULD 
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I WOULD adviſe all my gallant Read:rs at the 
Coffee houſes, whether married Men or Batchelors, not 


to apply any Thing in this Paper to one another's private 
Hiſtory ; for whatever Privilege is allowed a publick 


Author to cenſure general Crimes, no one cares to have 
his own private Indiſcretions ſatirized by the moſt parti. 
cular Acquaintance : In the one they eſteem it publick 
Juſtice, in the other a private Impertinence. 


—— Facili ſævitia negat 
Quod poſcente magis gaudeat eripi 
Interdum rapere occupat. . ' 
| Her. Carm, Lib. 2. Ode 12, 
She with an ecly Cruelty denies, 
And awifhes you would ſnatch, not aſe the Bliſs. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


SIR, | 


: S I write to you under a fictitious Name, I am 


under no Concern how to communicate my 
Thoughts on a Subject which I would not have 
my Name to tor all the World; not that I think there is 
any Harm in it, but only the Opinion, or the Practice at 
leaſt, of the World, is againſt me. | 
I HAVE often thought it a great Hardſhip upon 
our Sex, that in the Affair of Love (an Affair of ſo 
much Conſequence to our, as well as your Happineſs) we 
ſhould have no greater Privileges allowed us. If any of 
you are in Love with a young Lady, you can immed!- 
ately acquaint her with your Paſſion for her, and uſe all 
your Eloquence and Rhetorick to gain her: If we are 
in Love, and we are (at leaſt) as ſuiceptible of that ten- 
der Paſſion as you are, the eſtabliſh'd Rules of Decency, 
in this Caſe, hinder us from making a Diſcovery ot it, 
and conſequently from endeavouring to be inſtrumental to 
our Happineſs, in a Particular the moſt defirable to us of 
all others. You can go from one Lady to another, and 


put 
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put the important Queſtion to a hundred; if there are a 
hundicd Gentlemen we could fanſy, we muſt not addrets 


ouriclves to one of them: Our Flame, however violent, 


and however conſuming, muſt be ſmothered up in our 
Breaſts, and rage there without our being permitted to 
vive the leaſt Vent to it. It is your Privilege to go out 
in the Purſuit of Happineſs ; but it is our Hardſhip that 
we muſt wait for its coming to us; and it is often very 
flow, 1 aflure you, in making its approaches. Suppoſe 
that we are ſo happy as to have halt a Dozen Gentlemen 
offer thenulelves to us, (and ſhe is a happy Lady who can 
boaſt of having that Number, in her whole Life, who 
have made their Addrefles to her) what are half a Dozen 
to chuſe a Huſband out of? It is twenty to one that a 
Lady can have no right Fancy to any one out of the half 
Dozen : Allowing that they may be all of them Gentle- 
men very agreeable in themſelves ; yet, if they are not 
agreeable to me, or ſuit not my particular 'I afte and Fan- 
cy, they are not for my Purpole; I can propoſe no Hap- 
pineſs from them. 

ICANN O ſay I could wiſh that it was our Caſe 


to acd as you do in the Affair of Love; there is a Modeſty 


in our Sex which I would have nothing to extinguiſh, no 
Cuſtoms whatever, which would give-us an Aſſurance and 
Boldneſs unbecoming that Softneſs and Delicacy which 


are our peculiar and diftinguiihing Ornaments : But Mo- 


deity, you know, Mr. SEcTaToR, like every other ami- 


able Quality, may be certainly carried to an Exceſs; and 
that is an Exceſs of every good Quality which is not 


guarded againſt ſome unreatonable Inconvemencies at- 


tending it. Who will not own it to be an unreaſonable 
"Thing, that any Cuſtom ſhould ſo far prevail among us 
as to be an Hindrance to what we are born with a Right 


to? Love is a Paſſion not only as natural to us as to you, 


but as reaſonable, I preſume, to be gratified in one Sex 


as another. Can that then be a reaſonable Modeſty in us 
which is ſo great an Obſtruction to a reaſonable Gratiti- 
cation of a natural Paſſion? If Matrimony is a Thing 
both lawful and honourable, what we have an equal 
Right to with you, is it reaſonable, upon this Suppoſi- 


tion, that you ſhould have ſo many Opportunities of pro- 
moting your Happineſs this Way, and that we ſhould 


have 


had for you. 
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have ſo few ? Let any Man but compare impartially the 
Advantages in this Reſpect, on your Side, and the Diſad- 
vantages on ours; let him for once ſuppoſe himſelf one 


of us, and make our Caſe his; and I have ſo good an 


Opinion of the rational thinking Part of you, that ! 
firmly believe he will be of the ſame Opinion that I am. 
I WOULD not have the Ladies go and make their 
Addreſſes in Form, as you do; I would only have them 
indulged the Liberty, without incurring any Blame er 
Cenſure for it, of making a Difcovery of their Paſſion, 
in a decent Manner, by a particular Friend of their own 
Sex, who may juſt give ſuch Hints as may induce a 
Gentleman to make his Addreſſes if he has an Inclina- 
tion to do it, and yet leave him in an Uncertainty with 
regard to his imagining the Lady herſelf had any way 
contributed to give him Encouragement. I own, if a 
Gentleman's Modeſty requires a greater Encouragement, 
I could with he might have it as coming from the Lady 
herfelf, rather than, by his imagining it did not come 
from her, he ſhould not have the Courage to make both 
himſelf and her happy. The Gentlemen, I know, «in 
they find a Lady making the leaſt Steps of this Kind, are 
inclinable to retreat, though before they would have been 


glad, if they could have hop'd for the leaſt Succeſs, to 


have purſued her, and been at ſome Pains to gain her. 
There is one Caſe, however, in which a Lady may meet 


a Gentleman half Way, and be ſure not to fright him; 
and that is, when ſhe has thoſe Charms moſt of you are 
fo fond of, the Charms of an extraordinary Fortune, above 


what he could reaſonably expect in his Circumſtances. 
I SHALL fee, Mr. SyEcTaToR, whether you are 
a Gentleman of Impartiality in this Aﬀair, upon which 


1 am writing to you, by your printing or ſuppreſſing 
this Letter: I have had the Honour of being your Cor- 
reſpondent upon other Occafions ; if I am deny'd it up- 


on this, I ſhall be obliged to think differently of you 
from what I have done, though I ſhall be ſorry that any 
Thing ſhould leſſen that extraordinary Regard I have long 


Jan, SIR, 
Tour humble Servant, 
BELINDA. 


0 
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Jo the AUTHOR, e. 


SIR, . | 

HAVE the Honour of ſerving a Lady of Quality ; 

I wiſh I could ſay I have the Happinſs of doing it: 

But this is what I have not, and I will give you my Rea- 
ſons for it. My Lady and I are of ſuch different Tem- 
pers, that it is impoſſible we ſhould like one another; 
| ſhe is always calling me a dull, ſlow, heavy Creature, 
and I am always experiencing her to be a hot, fiery, pal- 
ſionate one; now J appeal to you, Sir, which is the 
worlt Quality ; being of too ſlow, or too haſty a Tem- 
per; I can fee ſome Inconveniencies that attend ſuch a 
Diſpoſition as mine; but I think I ſee many more in 
her's : If I am not of ſo quick and lively a Temper as 
many others, it is a Misfortune of my Conſtitution, and 
how can J help it? I would willingly excuſe my Lady's 
Heats and Paſſions, on the Account of a natural Infr- 
mity to which ſhe is ſubject: In theſe Caſes ought we 
not to bear with one another, and conſider the Difficulty 
of altering one's Nature ? Why does ſhe not find Fault 
with me, that I am not ſo ſhort and thick as ſhe is ? Or 
{ why does ſhe not wonder that I will ſuffer myſelf to 
have black Hair and a long Noſe, when ſhe has red Hair 
and a ſhort one; I believe all the Family would think an 
Exchange of Qualities between her and me, better for 
the Peace and Quiet of the Houſe ; I except not my Lord 
himſelf ; for, if I miſtake not, he would rather fee her 
with my Compoſure and Dulneſs, than in thoſe many 
violent Airs ſhe gives herſelf in the Height of that Vi- 
vacity of Spirit which ſhe values herſelf ſo much upon: 
She often tells me ſhe believes I have got no Soul in me; 
I generally.am obliged to think my Anſwers in ſuch 
Caſes, and am of Opinion that I had rather be without 
any Soul at all, than to have ſuch a one as her's: Were 
my Legs and Hands to be as conſtantly employ'd as her 
Tongue, I queſtion whether they would have any Reſt 
Night or Day ; for it is always in a loud Motion when 
ſhe is awake, and, I believe, in a dumb one when ſhe is 


alleep. 
IF 
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IF you will put this Letter into your Paper, it may 
be of Uſe to make ſome Maſters and Miftrefies more con- 
ſiderate than they are, with regard to the Capacities and 
Qualities of their Servants, which they are not to expect 


to form according to their own Pleaſure, or to be angry 


with becauſe they are not ſuch as their own, or ſuch as 
they would like to have them. My Lady and I, to my 
great Comfort, are going to part, ſo that the Publication 
of what I write, if ſuſpected from what Hand it came, 
can do no great Harm. 


Jan, SIX, 


Your bamble 1 


To the AUTHOR, Oe. 


SIX, 
By giving the ſollowing Letter a Place in your Paper, 
you will oblige, 


Tour conſtant Reader, 


1 . 


To the Ladies who aße ſhewing their white Stockings. 


LAbiIEs, 
H E great Regard I have for your Sex in general, 


makes me ſo free with you as to blame any Cuſ- 


toms you fall into that are inconſiſtent with that Mo- 


deſty which gives a Luſtre to your brighteſt Qualities, 


which enriches the Tincture of the fineſt Complexion, 
and heightens the Symmetry of the exacteſt Features, and 
is ſo eſſential a Qualification to a Lady, that there is no 
real Beauty or Splendor in any Thing which is not irra- 
diated by it. 

HAVING lately ſeen ſo far up the white Stocking, 
which I can ſcarce look innocently upon for half a Mi- 


nute, it is paſt my Skill to underſtand how your Deſire 


to have it ſeen is conſiſtent with your own innocence and 


Modeſty. 
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Modeſty. A Lady's Leg is a dangerous Sight in what- 
ever Colour it appears, but when it is incloſed in White, 
it makes an irreſiſtable Attack on us: The Reaſon is 
plain, and you know it very well, that White comes the 
neareſt to Nature, and is the beit Repreſentation of any 
Colour, of a fair one's Leg; ſo that ſhewing us your 
Legs in this Colour, is nest to ſhewing us them naked; 
and what Havock and Deſtruction would you make if it 
ſhould be a Cuſtom among you, to ſmite us in puris natu- 
ralibus, by wearing no Stocking at all? At a proper Di- 
ſtance I can now ſee to the Calves of your Legs, and can- 
not but wonder what ſhould induce ſome of you (whoſe 
Legs, thence downwards, are not ſo 


Fine by Degrees, and beautifully lifs, 


as to make it very eligible to have them ſeen) ſo fond of 
expoſing them to View. There are ſome of you, whom 
cannot but be ſurprized at, upon another Account, and 
that is, the diſagreeable Difference obſervable between 
your Stockings and {ome of your Complexions: When I 
have follow'd a Lady, and had my Eye awhile upon the 
white Stockings, as ſoon as I have paſſed by her I have 
given a Look at her Face, expecting that as ſhe is deftrous 
I ſhould ſee her Legs, I ſhall not be diſappointed in ſee- 
ing her Face: But alas! the black ſwarthy Complexion 
1 found there, provoked me to think that the white 
Stockings ſhould be ſo diſhonoured as to be put upon a, 
| Leg of fo diflimilar a Colour. | | 
IF you are married, I know no Right any one has to 
| Sight of your Legs but your Huſbands ; and if you are 
unmarried, and only have a vehement Deiire to have 
Huſbands, depend upon it from me, Ladies, it is no 
great Encouragement to any Gentleman to wiſh for the 
Property of ſuch a Pair of Legs, as you are fond and 
ambitious of expoſing to every one who has a Mind to 
look at them. Be; 8 
I T is not to the modeſt, but the bold white Stocking 
Iam now writing; ſo that I hope I ſhall not incur the 
Diſpleaſure of all who wear them. There is no more 
Harm in a white Stocking, which is not too much ex- 
pos d to View, than in a Stocking of any another — | 
2 * 
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It is not the Stocking, but the too great Appearance of be 


it, which gives us ſuch Offence, and puts our V irtue in 2 
ſo much Danger: The Idea of what it contains ſets us de 
all on Fire at one, and riſes upon us the longer we con- he 
template it. . 
n 

J am, Ladies, F 

] 

(Heartily wiſhing your Reformation) es 

Your mojt obedient humble Servant, * 

| | CG: 


& > >.\\ © — 


. LN 
1 SZ UN 


Nec veneris pharetris macer eſt ; nec lampade fervet. * 
Inde faces ardent ; veniunt a Dote Sagittz. | 20 
Juw. Sat, 105 

The Darts of Venus and her Torch he ſpurns ; lic 
The Fortune charms him; 'tis for that he burns. | K. 

| | a1 

To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. iff 
; o t 

SIX, VE *h 
HOUGH Love and Matrimony have been the A. 
frequent Subjects of your own Lucubrations and as | 

the Letters of your Correſpondents, I am not his 


ſurpriz'd when in any of your Papers I ſee them ſtill gre, 
wrote upon; for as Mankind are continually engaging de 
themſelves either in the one or the other, they not only Da 
think they have as much Right to unburthen their Hearts Arg 
by a Publication of their Caſes, as any Lover or marry'd 
Perſon who has been before intereſted, but they imagine his 
alſo that their Caſe is new and unprecedenred. I little I his 
thought once of becoming your Correſpondent concern- 
ing my Amours, but I am now compelled to vindicate 
myſelf to a Lady who is your conſtant Reader, and liey 
who will not look into a Letter of mine unleſs it * to f 
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be convey'd to her Sight in a Manner ſhe could not ſuſ- 
peat, nor know of its coming from me, till ſhe was 
deceived into the Contents, and her Curiofity induced 
her to finiſhit ; ſuch an innocent Deceit would your 
Publication of this Epiſtle prove, and at the ſame Jime 
give you an Opportunity of conveying ſome neceſſary 
Advice to your Readers on ſuch Punctilic's of Honour 
which may ariſe in Caureſhip, and have a near Simili- 
tude to my following Circumſtances. 

B Y the Conſent and Approbation of her Father I 
| made my Addreſſes to a Gentlewoman, whoſe Perſen, 
Cududt and Brhavicur had long rais'd in me a particular 
E/t:cm: Our Age was equal, and our Fortunes juſtly pro- 
portion'd ; and if her Fortune, which her Father faid he 
would give her, was added to mine, ſuch an Union, 
with that of our Hrarts, would have made us happy; 
but when I had gained her Affections, and ſhe recipro- 
cally mine; When TI preſs'd the old Gentleman that we 
mizht happily end our Amour in Marriage, which had 
been ſo happily carry'd on, and which he h:imfelf had fo 
| long encouraged and approved, he put it off from Time 
to Time, and ſtill new invented Delays ſet aſide new So- 
licitations: At laſt finding by my Anxiety, my repeated 
| Reguefls, and my Tendernys for his Daughter, that I was 
4 jperately in Love with her, he even fairly told me,— 
That his Girl had not made ſuch a Choice as he lik'd; 
that he was nig d at her, and that if I would take 
* her, I ſhould take her without a Farthing of his Mo- 
© ny, =———2 Sir, I was confounded at this Speech, and 
as ſoon as I could poſſibly recover myſelf, I urg'd to him 
his prior Approbation, his Encoxragements, his verbal A- 
greement, the ſtipulated Fortune, the Breach of Faith, and 
the ſhocking Injury, not to ne only, but alſo to his 
Daughter. It was all in vain, he would hear no 
Argument, becauſe he could give no Anſwer to any; 
his Determination was ſeemingly reſolute to diſpoſe of 
his Money and Daughter to ſome Lover in Reſerve, or 
his Daughter without his Money to me, if I would take 
her. I was not ſo much a Fool, but I immediately 
law through the whole Courſe of the old Man's Po- 
licy, which was firſt to fix me faſt in the Nooſe, and then 
to ſave his Daughter's Pcrtion by the Effect of her Beauty ; 

Vol. III. N * gor 
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nor was I, indeed, ſo ridiculous and imprudent a Lover, 
to be trick'd into a Marriage, which, from this new 
Turn, would be attended with Inconveniencies that 
might make my whole Life miſcrable. With the 
utmoſt 5 ** I had an Interview with the Lady, whom 

I loved, I think, as much as Man could: I acquainted 
her with this new Caprice of her Father; I. pity'd her 
abſolute Dependance on him; I renew'd the Sincerity of 
my prior Vows, and then ſet before her the diſmal fatal 
Conſequences that might enſue on an imprudent Marriagi, 
when it was the Dependance on her Fortune that in 2 
reat Meaſure was to have cen/iztuted our Happineſs, con- 
cluding, that if her Father remain'd obſtinate, as we 
muſt not think of living together, it would be mo? 
proper to ſee one another but as ſeldom as poſible. 
— With the moſt affecting Innocence and Cor. 
cern, mix'd with Lowe, ſhe heard me, 'till I came to 
the Article of Separation ; at that I faw another Paſſion 
ow in her Eyes; and with Reſentment ſhe cry'd, —— 
Muff it not be proper to fre one another ? — Muſt it be 5; 
ſeldom as poſſible f — Tadifferent, perjur'd, diſvorourat!: 
Man; it jeali never be. — Are theſe your Vows ls ſuch 
your Fidelity? — My Father may be a Miſer, but you 
are a I know not what to name you. —— You for 
ever have depriv'd me of Rei, Hope, Pleaſure and Feli. 
city, and may never either of them be your Lot. Your 
Conftancy after Marriage might have made my Father . 
lent, and Heawen have bleſs'd that Fidelity you have not 
had Honour enough to ſhew, But, Sir, I am not per/uad: 
ing, but reproaching you; to evince it, Farewell, farewudl 
for ever. She left me, with how much Concern 
upon my Heart, as it was beyond what I ever felt, it is 
beyond what I can ever exprels : Tp I was aſſured 
her Reproach was unjuſt, yet from the Principle of //- 
faction that gave Occaſion to it, it affected me. I ſtrugglcd 
long between romantick Lowe and prudent Condud? : One 
Day I reſolv'd to fling myſelf at her Feet the next, and 
ive a Proof of my Love by ruining myſelf in Marriage; 
we the next L thought it better to ſee her Father again, 
and ſtrive if any reaſonable Terms could be made: |! 
went; but the old Gentleman now convinced within 
bimſelf that I muſt comply at any Rate, with an _— 
9 5 


9 


— 
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Smile, anſwer d, I know you'll vun away with my 
« Girl ; her I can't guard ; but my Money, I ſwear, you 
© ſhall never touch a Doit of.” This I thought 
7uſtification enough to put an End entirely to my 
Amour 3 but the Gentlewoman to whom my Addreſſes 
were paid, has flung herſelf into a frantick Melancholy, 
accuſes me as a Villain, and J am at leaſt thought a di/- 
honcur able Wretch by all who knew our C:urt/ip, but 
not theſe later Circumſtances of it. | | 

Mr. Spec, as well to defend my Conduct, or cenſure 
it, as for the Service it may be to your unmarry'd 
Readers, I deſire you would give your Opinion how far 
a Man is guilty of Breach of Henour in not marrying 
after being decezved about the Portion; whether the 
Vows in Courtſhip are binding (in ſuch a Caſe) in Con- 
ſcience, and whether it is an [juſtice to a Lady not to 
ruin her as well as yourſelf, by introducing her into 
thoſe Iuconveniencies of Life, which are not confider'd in 
Love, but felt in Matrimony. 'The granting this 
Requeſt would oblige a conſtant Reader and humble Ser- 
vant of yours, tho' under the fictitious Name of 


* EUGENE. 


I HAVE given this Letter to the Publick without 
any introduftory Preface, as it is, in my Opinion, an 
affecting, innocent Narration, and requires none: The 
Gentleman ſeems not to have diſguis'd the Truth, but 
to have as much Honeſty as Good Senſe. I cannot 
think any one has been culpable in this little Hiftory ; 
but the Father of the Lady, who only intended to 
angle with his Daughter, and hook in the young Gentle- 
man, and then fly off, in an artful Diſguſt, to ſave 
his Money. This has been long a Practice of ſome 
avaricious Parents; but with how much Sin in them- 
ſelves and Tnjuſtice to their Children, (even ſhould their 
Schemes not ſucceed) ſhall more properly be the Subject 
of another Paper, As for my Correſpondent, he has 
done all an honeſt and generous Man could do; nor 
i he guilty of any Breach of Honour, Conſcience, or Iu- 
J«/lice, for not plunging 4im/c/f into Poverty, and what 
would be worſe, * the Woman he v, _ a 

- ate 
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Fate which ſhe far better deſerv'd. However ro- 
mantick all our modern Lowers may be that they could 
undergo any Hardg/hips, and even die for the Women 


they lov'd, Experience ſhews us, when they become 
modern Huſbands, they find much ado to love the Ged- 
defſes they once ador'd when they are chang'd into Hwes, 
though they enjoy all the {Fre awd Plenty of Life: 
What then will they do witnout either, and when 
their 


* Beauty hall grew faniliar to the Lower, 
Fade in the Eye, ard pal! upon the Senſe, 


And all the imaginary Goddefs is loſt in the down- 
right Wife? In the Days of Amapis pt Gaul, and 
the Era of Knight Errantry, for a Man to have gone 
a begging with his Wife and Children, would have 
paſs'd for the utmoſt Heroz/er, and been recorded in 
tome diſmal Penny Hiffory or deleful Ballad; but now 
Circumſtances differ, and People in their Senſes think 
the ſtrongeſt Inſtance of Love, is for the Lover and 
Miſtreſs ſo to manage the Moncy Affairs, that they 
may live comfortably when Man and Wife. The Gak 
lants of this Age generally burn for Miſtreſ and Money 
too, as Hudibra/s wiſely did; but though 1 abhor the 
Paſhon for the latter, without a juſt one for the firſt, 
yet I cannot conimend an imprudent Lowe for Lowe, 
without the requiſite Fortune, either on one Side or other, 
to make it laſting, and Prevent its Interruption. Perha P 
my Correſpondent's Miſiroſs, and ſome other Ladies, may 
not approve my Sentiments, nor eſteem me warm enough 
in the Intereſt of their Sex : I am far from being an Ad- 
vocate for the leaſt fidelity in the Men; but at the 
fame Time muſt approve their Prudence, when they will 
not involve ehemſelwves and Miſtreſſes in Misfortunes, out 
of a romantick Notion of Honour; for that Man ſhews 
the moſt true Generoſity and real Lowe for a Woman, 
who conſults not ſo much the preſent Indulgement of his 
Pa ſſions, as fixing the future Happineſs of both on the 
ſolid Baſis of Pr adence and Virtue. 8 | 


The 
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THE Letter figned AMANDA, is received, but ſhe is 
' fo romantichly deſperate in Love with a Gentleman who 
knows nothing of her Paſſion, that I muſt defire ſhe would 
excuſe my inſerting her Letter, (not ſeeing of what Uſe 
it could be to her) till ſhe has again conſider'd the Con- 
tents of it. I 


T HE Tranſlation of the following Epigram would, 
with more Propriety, have appear'd in another journal, 
from whence the Original was taken: But to gratify-our 
Correſpondent's Importunity, and the particular Rea ſon 
he gave, it is inſerted in this. e 


Ille colit vere, qui ſine teſte colit, 

Varus permultis pius auxiliatur egenis 
T eftes permultos et pictatis habet 

den fit abbuc wullus te, Marce, erchyer 2 Jewvantem : 
Marce, colis ver Nam /ine tele colts. 


„ Sraafarnd, KL - 
The pious Varus many Poor relieves, 
And many witneſs auher and avbat he gives: 
But none, O modeſt Marcus, ever know 
What from your gen'rous Pity you beſtow ; 
From hence this Maxim may be underitood, 
The truly Pious are in ſecret good. 


eee 


Qui curios ſimulant. Juv. Sat. 2. 


Who pretend to the Virtues of the Curian Family. 
From my Chambers, LIxcolx's-Ixx. 


b BELIEVE it will not be diſputed but that Fame 
15 an univerſal Paſſion, and the chief, if not the 
only Excitement to every Action of our Liſe: Your 
grave modern Philoſophers will, like thoſe of old, make 
perhaps ſome Oppoſition to this Doctrine; but, Hike 

| 4 them 
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them alſo, endeavour all they can to gain the Poſſeſſion 
of the very Thing they ſeem to contemn : Infinite are 
the Baits laid to catch this Prize; and the Anglers tor 
Fame, like thoſe for Fiſh, cunningly adapt their Deceits 
to the proper Times and Seaſons. Your Men of Sport 
have Flies for the Spring, the Fall, and the Winter; 
Four Fiſhers for Fame have different Countenances, Seem- 
ings and Aſpects for a State either good or bad, or indif- 
ferent. In this again they both agree; both their Baits 
go down the Stream, but gain their Hope more by Art 
than Force; and both poſſeſſing what they hope, poſſeſs 
but a Trifle. I ſhall pais over the Mention of your com 
mon Poachers, the dreſſing Beaus, and impertinent Wits, 
whoſe utmoſt Ambition is to attain the Character and 
Reputation of wearing a well-fanſied Suit, or writing 
a pretty amorous Sonnet: 1 would only here take Notice 
of thoſe, who, with a ſupercilious Front and artful Hi- 
pocrity, demand and obtain the Honours of the World, 
are ſet in the higheſt Eſtimation, whom, if the World 
would diligently enquire after, would find them the Be- 
trayers inſtead of the Encouragers of Virtue. 
SEVEROUC is one of the moſt rigid Fathers and Ma- 
ſters, perhaps, in the whole Metropolis of England; his 
Sons muſt all be Saints, and his Apprentices Philoſophers ; 
they are all reſtrain d from a proper Liberty to guard 
them from Licentiouſneſs, and are inſtrutted in the 


practical Rules of Avarice to deter them from Prodiga- 


lity. Severus whole Family is an unparallell'd Ex- 
ample of Piety and Reſtraint z no Act of Devotion they 
leave unperform'd, nor dare venture at the Indulgence of 
one Act of Recreation: Acts of Supererogation muſt be 
their Delights; and in the Multitude of Prayers and 
Fafting-Days their Virtues and Honeſty muſt ſhine forth. 
Severus himſelf is a conſtant Attendant at his Pariſh- 
Church, and frequently adds to the Sermons of his cao 
Pas iſb by two or three Lectures at diſtant Places: Thus, 
ſtrict in his Family, ſevere in his Diſcipline, religious 
in his Behaviour, ſober in Conduct, grave in his Aſped, 
who would think that every ſeeming Virtue is but an out- 
«ward Vizard, and his whole Life but a ſpecious Diſguiſe, 
to gain the Character of a good and honeſt Man ? Vet ſo 


it is ; for Severus, with all his Rigidneſs to his * 
as 


1 


=. 
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has ſeveral Baſtards ; with all his Religion, is an errant 
Libertine ; his Sobriety ceaſes in private, his Gravity 
with his Miſtreſſes, and his Honeſty with Brother-Shar- 
pers: His Study is to gain; and whether the Oppreſſion 
of the Orphan, or the Widow, is the Means, he makes 
no Heſitation ; and though he ruins a Family in Change- 
Alley by Five o'Clock, he will not fail his conſtant At- 
tendance at the Evening Service by Six: By the latter 
Act he wipes away anyScandal that may refult to him from 
the former, and he laughs at a private juſt Cenſure of his 
being a Villain, when he has ſecur d the Fame and Re- 

putation of an honeſt religious Citizen. 
Fack Medernly is as great and as ſurprizing a Hy- 
pocrite as Severus; and a ſeeming Contraſt to his 
Character. Jaci ſets up, among his Friends at St. 
James's End of the Town, for an errant Debauchee; 
when, in Reality, he is one of the ſobereſt Fellows in 
the World: But the Reputation of being a ſober Fellow, 
being, among your Men of Wit and Humour, only a ſy- 
nonimous Diſtinction for a very dull one, he would fain 
avoid that Character, and have the Fame and Credit, at 
leaſt, of being a Man of Spirit and Gallantry: Hence it 
is he talks of Debauches he was never at, and Women of 
the Town he never lay with; nay, ſometimes he has 
carry'd it ſo far as to confine himſelf in his Chamber, 
and pretend a faſnionable Diſtemper, an accidental Miſ- 
fortune in an unhappy Amour, carefully diſplaying on 
his Tables, Phials and Pill-Boxes, when he had not the 
leaſt Occaſion to take Phyſick ; but was in as fine a 
State of Health as any Man hving : Whoever were to 
hear him ſometimes talk, would pronounce him the 
Rake of Faſhion ; whoever was at any Time to ſee him 
in his Cloſet, at his Studies, muſt pronounce him a Man 
of Senſe. He leaves Company abruptly under Pretence to 
go to a Girl, and in an Hour's Time is deeply engag'd 
with a Chloe, or Lalage, or Lydia of Horace's ; and J 
have known him give a formal Account of his beating 
the Watch in Covent- Cardin, and picking up a Doxy 
in a Night Cellar, when all the Diſpute our Hero had 
been in was with the Trejans and Græcians: and the two 
Lovers in the Night-Cellar were, in Fact, no leſs Perſo- 
nages than the pious Al neas, and moſt virtuous Dide, in 
K 4 the 
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the intriguing Cave: Thus, looſe in his Talk and 
ſeeming Conduct of Life, Modern dy, for the Fame of 


being a pretty Fellow, diſguiſes a Senſe of Virtue and 


Modeſty, gives up the Character which he could ſo 
well ſupport, that of an agrecable Gentleman and Man 


of Senſe. 

THESE two Inſtances may ſuffice to ſhew what 
diſhonett and ridiculous Traps ſome Men lay for Fame; 
but though the Hypocriſy of both is culpable, yet that 
of Aloderniy is far more venial than that of Severus, as 
it is more Praiſe-worthy to ſeem a Rake, and not be one, 
than not to be an honeit Man, and, with the utmoſt Art, 
endeavour to have the Appearance of it. 

THE Ladies have as eager an Appetite for Fame, and 
as many Arts and Traps, and as much Hypecri/y to gain 
it as the Men; but that Subject, as I am afſur'd it will 
be a copious one, will more properly come under my 
Conſideration another Opportunity. 


2882282222 


Heu quam difficile eſt crimen non prodere vultu ! 

| Ov. Met. 2. 
Tie/e Crimes which do the Mind d:prave, 
Deep en the Front their Guilt engrave. 


From my Chambere, Lincoln's-Inn. 


CCORDING tothe Profeſſions which I have often 

A made that I would contribute, as far as lay in my 
Yay, to the Encouragement of any Deſign cal- 

culated for the publick Good, I am under a Neceſſity of 
publiſhing the following Letter : But however the Au- 
thor may flatter himſelf in the Newelty of his Project, 


he will find, by what I have ſubjoined to his Epiſtle, 


that it was put in Practice juſt a hundred and thirty-ſeven 
Years ago; he, indeed, may new model that, and adapt 
it to the Humours of the preſent Age ; yet, after all, the 
Generality of Mankind {ecm naturally ſo great Proſici- 
ents in his Art, that he will never raiſe an Eſtate from 


teaching the Rudiments of it. ws 
9 
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To HENRY STONECASTLE, Ei; AuTroOR of the 
UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, he” 


Ingenicus Sir, 

R O M that good Nature, with which you have re- 
ceiv'd ſome Projes, it is that I tranſmit to you the 
following; nor can I doubt your inſerting what will 
tend to the Improvement of the Lineaments of the Faces 
of your Readers, when you beſtow'd two Papers for a 
Reformation in their Drei. | 

SOME Naturalifts have laid down with great Juſt- 
neſs, that there is a Poſſibility to diſcern the Temper 
of the Mind, from the Features of the Countenance ; 
and from the particular ftrait, or oblique Lines that 
run acroſs the Face, to know the Vices and Virtues 
of the Soul: This Art, which is term'd Phy/ftognomy, 
has, from ſome Circumſtances which gained ut Credit, 
grown into great Repute. The Adept, who not 
knowing Socrates, told him he was a Whore-Maſter 
and Drunkard, made a great Proficiency to recom- 
mend 1t ; for that virtuous Philoſopher frankly own'd, 
that however chaſte his Life might be, ſuch Vices were 
indeed in his Temper, but Philoſophy had corrected 
thoſe Imperfections, which the Frailty of Nature had 
| beſtowed on him. 

WHETHER this antient Phy/ognomift proceeded on 
any regular. Syſtem of Face gazing, or whether it was 
only a happy Talent he had at gueſſing, I will not 
venture to determine; but this we know, that the 
Art to us Moderns does not ſeem ſo very abſtruſe, for we 
have ſcarce a ſingle Perſon living who is not a Profeſſor 
of it. The Judgment that we generally at firſt form of 
others, is entirely from their Aſpect, and we are unac-- 
countably prepoſſeſſed in their Favour, or entertain a 
Diflike according to the different Diſpoſition and Forma- 
tion of the Features of their Faces: From what ſeems 
agreeable in them to our own Eye, we determine good 
Senſe, good Manners, and good Natur?, are their pecu- 
liar Accompliſhments ; and from an unlucky Wrinkle m 
the Brow, or Heavineſs in the Eye, we are prejudiced 
into an Opinion of // Nature and Stzpidity. © 
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AS there is no general Rule without an Exception, I 
muſt allow, that ſeveral Errors may be committed in 
judging the Minds of Men from the Diſpoſition of their 
Features; yet I will venture to affirm, that Nature for 
the moſt Part has given ſo ſtrong a Stamp of our internal 
Faculties on our external Parts, that if ſhe is not diſguis'd 
by Art, ſhe is eaſy to be traced, and the Countenance 
will diſcover the ſecret Springs of the Soul: For Inſtance, 
is it not that which firſt betrays our Paſſions ? Is not 
the Gladneſs of the Heart immediately confeſſed in the 
ſparkling of the Eye ? And are not Fear, Sorrow and 
Doabt as inſtantly under different Appearances betray'd 
by the Lineaments of our Viſage ? 

SEVERAL are the Inconveniencies which attend thoſe 
Perſons who have not corrected the Foibles of Nature by 
Art; for which Reaſon there have been Preſeſſors, who, 
from long Study, and deep Reſearches into Nature, 
have found out and taught Methods to ſupply or amend 
whatever Nature has been deficient in. The vaſt ungain 
Country Stradale is by the learned Students in Motion, 
the Dancing-Maſters, contracted into a pretty, little, 
quick, ſhort Trip : Thoſe Adepts in Symmetry and Pro- 
portion, the Mathematic Taylors, the Architectic Stay- 
makers, and the Philoſophic Martua-makers, adjuſt every 
Thing in Relation to long Waiſts, ſhort Waiſts, crooked 
Waiſts, with a prodigious long ert cetera. In ſhort, 
there is not one ſingle Dimenſion of a Limb but has its 
Prefeſſor to help Nature, and ſet it off to the beſt Ad- 
vantage ; nay, this Art of adorning Nature has been 
carried to ſuch a Length, that Profeſſors have attemptcd 
to amend the Features of the Face, and give Bloom to a 
pale wan Cheek, and a ſprightly Vivacity to a wrinkled 
- Forehead. . | 
BUI as for the internal Foibles of Nature, which 
may be expaſed by a viſible Formation of the Features of 
the Face, no Mortal as yet has had either the Preject or 
Art enough to correct: It is therefore, Mr. Spectator, 
that I humbly propoſe to ſet up an Academy to inſtru 
the Youth of Great-Britain, in the adapting the Features 
of their Face to whatever Times, Places and Circumſtances 

they think proper. It is impoſlible to relate, in ſo brief 
a Propoſal, the innumerable Advantages that muſt m__ | 
2 K De” arily 
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ſarily accrue to all Perſons of both Sexes, who have not 
with much Application ſtudy' d the Science of Diſſimula- 
tion ; but it will be immediately evident, that a Country 
Lady will have an Opportunity of being vers'd in all the. 
Fe ne ſcay quoi of a { own Coquette beſore ſhe appears in 
the Side-Box, and a Country Gentleman will change his 
aukward baſhful Countenance tor one of Sclf-Confidence 
and Importance, before he once thinks of paying his 
Devoirs at a Levee : The Citizen will learn the ini 
buſy Aſpect of an Under-Courtier, before he ventures to ap- 
pear in the Draæving- Room, and the Under-Courtier will 
attain the Aſpect of Baſineſ and Conſequence, e er he 
ventures to go to the Exchange or Cheapfide, to borrow 
Money of the Citizen: The Plodding Academic will be 
inſtructed in the unmeaning Vitage of thoſe Men of Vit 
and Pleaſure, the Beaus ; and the Beaus be taught the- 
Learned Logical Auſterity of the Philoſopher 2 The 
young Gentlemen af the Inns of Court may by my Syſtem 
be ſoon compleated in the Knowledge of all the Quirks 
of the Face, and with great Expedition attain the ſmooth, 
{miling, pleaſant Aſpect of a Chancery Pleader, the 
warm, angry, poſitive Countenance of a Aing's-Bench 
Counſel ; or the ſage, demure, teity, forgetful Viſage of 
a Common-Pleas Serjeant ; but if the Belles Lettres ate 
more their Taſte, they more caſily may be made Adept. 
in the ſmart Leer of Men of Jiumour, or the ſagacious, 
critical Frown, abſolutely neceſſary the firſt Night of 
every new Performance. TON 

As for the Ladies, they wall reap as many Advantages. 
from my Syſtem. as the Gentlemen ;, for I ſhall inſtitute 
ſeveral Lectures, which will be very uſeful in all Inci-- 
dents of Lowe and Marriage; in which the inviting 
Ogle, the forbidding Frown, the indifferent Langw/s, 
the wheedling Smile, and the reconciling Dimple oß the 
Cheek, wiill be particularly treated, and the Manner and 
Uſefulneſs demonſtrated to the loweſt Capacity. - . 
IT were needleſs to enumerate farther Benefits: Res 
ipſa loguitur : therefore I hope you will inſert in your 
Lucubrations this entire new Project for the better 
Government of the Face, and you'll oblige an indefatigable 
Student in Phy/ipgnomy, and profound Maſter in PH x- 
Gt;hug, Proteus Dimplecheck. 1 
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P. S. On your inſerting this Letter, if my Project is 
carry d into Execution, and I meet with Encouragement, 
you ſhall be entitled to a Courſe of Lectures gratis, and 
let into all the Secrets of the Science. | 


I AM afraid the Art of Di/imulation of the Face is 
already arriv'd to too great a Perfection for this profound 
 Phyfiognomift to make any Improvement in it: I have 
been impartial enough to inſert his Project, but cannot 
allow tis a new one; for in a Play of Ben Fohr/or's, 
perform'd in 1600, call'd Cynthia's Revels, he introduces 
4 Profefſor of Phyz-cutting giving a Lecture to his Pupil, 


upon the ſame Syſtem Mr. Dimplecheek lays down. In- 


deed there is ſome Difference between T þcory and Practice, 
and it may require a Maſter who is well vers'd in the 
Government of his Face, to demonſtrate that all the 
Principles are true and practicable. All I ſhall now add 


on my Correſpondent's important Project, is, that if he 
ſhould meet with Encouragement, and begin a regular 


Courſe of LeQures, I will recommend moſt of the 
Aﬀors of both Theatres to be his Pupils, and not fail my- 
ſelf to give Attendance, and view a Proceſs of Phy/iog- 
tomy, which muſt certainly afford me ſo much Pleaſure, 
as well as Profit and Inſtruction. It cannot, (as Ben 
Johnſon's Adept expreſſes himſelf) be altogether an un- 
grateful Study; for let your Soul be afſur'd of this, (in 

Rank er Profeſſion aubatever ) the more general or. 
major Part of Opinion goes with the Face and ( fimply ) 
reſpefts nothing elſe; therefore, if that can be made 


exadthy, curiouſly, exquiſitely, thoroughly — It it enough. 


_—_— 


To Mr. H—g—th, on his painting Czlia's Face, 


O U*D you with Truth that Face impart, , 
„ *ewou'd ruin all your Art; 
So perfect wou'd the Model. be, | 
It wou'd not with old Rules agree: 
Criticks wou'd think that you look'd o'er 
With Scorn all Rules that went before, 


* * 
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And doubt a Maid ſuch Beauty had; 

But that you grown divinely mad, 

In a fond Rage of Rapture drew, | 
More Lite, more Charms than Nature knew, 


Though thou haſt in Light and Shade 
Equall'd all that Nature made; 
Vet away thy Pencil throw, 
Nor in vain thy Talents ſhow ; 
Nature ne er before diſplay d 
So much Grace as in this Maid: 
— O!] ſhouꝰ' dſt thou draw her Graces true, 
Like her a Picture cou'd we view, 
So ſtrong her Form and Charms wou'd ſtrike, 
All wou'd confeſs, that both alike, 
Nature and Painter did impart, 
More the Effect of Chance than Art. 


ECC 


——— Potanda ferens infantibus utera magnis. | 
Ju. Sat. 6. 
The antient Matrons, abe are plainly told, DE 
duckled their Infants of Gigantick Meald. Dryden, 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


S 7 R, IM | 
S I was riding out lately, I think I met with as 
A agreeable a Sight as moit I have ſeen; it was that 
: of a Lady in a Chariot and Four, with a Child 
at her Breaſt : This was a Thing ſo unexpected to ſee 
one of her Figure acting this induigent and tender Part of 
a Mother, that I can ſcarce ſay whether my Surprize or 
my Pleaſure was greater upon this Occaſion. The Lady 
ſeem'd extremely agreeable in her Perſon ; but the Cir- 
cumſtance of the Child which I have mention'd to you, 
made ſuch a ſudden deep Impreſſion upon me, that as 
much as I love to ſee a fine Face, I immediately forgot 
the Charms of her outward Form, and could not forbear 


unagining with myſelf what thoſe Beauties mult bg 5 
which 
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which adorn'd her Mind. That affectionate Look and 
tender Smile, with which ſhe beheld her littte Infant, 
made me in Raptures with the Thoughts of that fine na- 


tural Difpoſition-from whence they flow'd. I had a 


great Idea in my Mind of her Goodneis and Humility, 
which could not be ſo overcome by the Temptation of a 
prevailing Faſhion, as to make her barbarous and unna- 
tural to the Fruit of her own Womb. 


I F one was to enquire nicely into the Cauſes of this 


monſtrous and deteſtable Cuſtom which makes the Ladies 
neglect nurſing their own Children, I cannot help think- 
ing, whatever was the Reaſon of beginning it, that Va- 
nity and Pride are now the chief Supporters of it. It is 
now looked upon as a Sign of Genteelneſs and fine Breed- 
ing not to nurſe and ſuckle one's own Child; and it is 
almoſt Death to a modern Lady not to be in a Faſhion, 
however ridiculous or unreaſonable : I will not ſay, 
whether if a Faſhion was attempted to be introduced by 
ſome Ladies of great Diſtinction, of not letting their 
Huſbands, or any other Men, lie with them, this would 
be ſo generally follow'd as ſome other great Faſhions. 
Vanity, though it has a very conſiderable Influence in 
a Female Breait, and a mighty Sway over moſt other 
Pailions, will never, I am perſuaded, get the better of a 
natural Deſire towards our Sex: It can make nothing of 
Reaſon, which it can conquer at Pleaſure ; but this De- 
fire it muſt give Way to, as not being quite ſo predomi- 
nant a Principle. | | 
THE Ladies will not own (this cannot be expected 
till they have acquir'd ſome new Improvements in Mo- 
defty) that the Reaſon why they will not nurſe their 
Children themſelves, is, becauſe it is an Employ tov 
mean and vulgar for them. The general Pretence now 
made Uſe of is Weakneſs of Conſtitution; they really 
are not able to go through the extraordinary 'Frouble 
and Fatigue of ſuch an Undertaking : But will they ar- 
gue in this Manner againſt bearing Children, which, if 
J miltake not, is a Thing far more dreadful than nurſing 
them: You mutt not expect this; the Deſire for their 
Huſbands makes them forget or diſregard the Pain and 
Danger of Child-bearing, and was their Love for their 
Children half ſo ſtrong, it would be doing a "One to 
; : Chet 
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their Natures not to nurſe them, I am ſo far from 
thinking that ſuckling a Child does any Harm in general 
to the Conſtitution of the Mother, that I believe it con- 
tributes vaſtly to her Health. So vain 1s the general 
Pretence of Weakneſs and Inability for this Office, that 
I dare affirm that there is not one Woman in a hundred, 
upon a fair Calculation, but is either perfectly able to un- 
dertake it, or would be better in her Health for underta- 
king it. It is merry enough to ſee a Woman give herſelf 
thole mighty pretty languiſhing Airs, with which ſhe 
affirms, in the Seriouſneis of her Heart, that ſhe is not 
able to bear the Fatigue of nurſing a Child, who has a 
Conſtitution ſtrong enough to fatigue half a Dozen Men. 
J have heard of a Gentleman marry'd to one of theſe 
modiſh Creatures, that are of too £ne a Frame and Tex- 
ture to be Nurſes, who, upon his Wite's refuling to nurſe 
her firſt Child, ſwore he would never go to Bed to her 
again, until ſhe did it; he was one pretty reſolute and 
poſitive in his Way, and the Lady thought better of it 
than to ſtand it out with him: She ſoon complied with 
his Deſire, or his 'Threatning rather, and has ſince often 
own'd herſelf oblig'd to him for thus forcing her into 
the Province of being a nurſing Mother to her own 
Children, which ſhe now loves with all the Tenderneſs 
and Affection imaginable ; and thinks both herſelf and 
them much the better for the Care and Pains ſhe has taken 
in nurſing them. I heartily wiſh this Gentleman's Ar- 
gument was often us'd in this Caſe, and doubt not but it 
v-ould be more effectual than any other that could be 
thought of. 
THERE can be nothing more unnatural than to deny 
a Child that proper alimentary Proviſion it was intended 
to be ſupply'd with from the Body of its Mother. Look 
into the Brute World, and find me there an Inftance, if 
you can, of that Cruelty and Hard-heartedneſs now ſo 
common in that Set of Creatures, who have Reaſon in 
them to approve that Inſtinct of Nature implanted in 
them towards their Young, and yet can get the better of 
their Reaſon, and fink themſelves in this Reſpect below. 
thoſe Animals that have none at all to direct them. What 
Creature is there to be found ſo fierce in its Nature, and 
ſavage in its Diſpoſition, but is all Tenderneſs and Com- 
5 | | paſſion, 
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paſſion, Indulgence and Care, upon ſuch an Occaſion as 
this ? Evcn the Sea-Monſters draw out the Breait, they 
give Suck to their young ones, | 
THAT Woman who has not the Heart to reſiſt the 
natural Tenderneſs there is in a Mother to her new-born 
Child, will find that Tenderneſs every Day increas'd in 


her being a Nurſe to that Child ſhe has brought into the 


World. I appeal to all who give themſelves the Trouble, 
ſhall I not rather ſay the Pleaſure of nurſing their Chil- 
dren, for the Truth of this Obſervation : Aſk any of 
them, and they will tell you, that it is abſolutely impoſſi- 
ble for any Woman who does not nurſe her Child, to love 
it half ſo well as ſhe would have done, if ſhe had nurs'd 
it. Love, the more it is exercis'd and ſhews itſelf in 
Acts of Tenderneſs and Indulgence, far from waſting and 
conſuming its Flame this Way, the more it burns in the 
Breaſt that thus exerts it ; the larger its Communications, 
and the greater are its Supplies ; the more diffuſive its 
Streams, and the fuller the Fountain from which they 
flow. 
CAN a Weman forget her ſucking Child, that fhe 
Eculd not have Compaſſion on the Fruit of her Wink ? 
is a Queſtion finely put to convince us of the great Good- 
neſs and Love which the ſovereign Parent of the Uni- 
verſe has for his Creatures. An Image is here given us 
of a Mother's Love to her ſucking Child, a of her 
Compaſſion to the Son of her Womb, the greateſt and 
ſtrongeſt Love of any we can have a Notion of, and is 
here us'd to convey to us an Idea of the Divine Love for 
us, which alone exceeds it, and is impoſſible to fail from 
the unalterable Nature of the Deity ; the other, though 
as unlikely to fail in the worſt of Natures as any Thing 
in the World, being yet poſſible to be extinguiſhed by the 
Abuſe of Reaſon.” Tea, they may forget, but I will not 
forget thee. So great is the Tenderneſs of a Mother 
to her ſucking Child, as it is here repreſented, that her 
forgetting it is ſuppoſed a Thing but barely poſhble. 
' THERE are many other Confiderations which might 
de made Uſe of to expoſe this ſhamefal Cuſtom I am now 


writing againſt ; as that more particularly which ſet» 


forth the Danger of a Child's contracting vicious and bad 
Tempers, as well as bodily Diſorders and Diſeaſes " 
e 
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the Perſon who is hired to nurſe it: To this it might be 
added, that of the Want of a proper Care and Affection 
in many Nurſes, by whoie Negligence both the Healths 
and Lives of ſo many Children are ſo much endangered: 
But I have not "Time to expatiate on theſe Arguments; 
and, beſides, one of your Predeceſſors is beforehand with 
me in them upon this Subject. 

IF I have been ſeemingly a little too ſevere upon the 
Ladies, by treating them with more Freedom upon 
this Occaſion, than you think they ought to be treated, 
I will only obſerve to you in my Excuſe, that iuch 
a Freedom as this, which endeavours to make them the 
moſt ſenſible of their Faults, is in my Opinion more 
reſpectful to them, than ſuch a ſmooth Way of talking 
to them as ſcarce makes them believe you are in Earneſt. 
It is impoſſible not to te moved on ſuch a Subject 
as this, and there can never be any Severity in ar- 
guing warmly againſt Cruelty ; it may be proper 
ſometimes to laugh them pleaſantly out of ſmaller Er- 
rors, but it is neceſſary if we can to rebuke them ſharply 
out of this. Ch | 

I HAVE purpoſely ſent this Letter tq you for a Pub- 
lication of it, becauſe I find your Paper is more in the 
Hands of the Ladies than moſt others: It was my Inten- 
tion to make it as publick as I could when I began to 
write it, and I hope I ſhall not be diſappointed. 


J am, SIX, 
Your moſt obedient, 
Humble Servant, 


A. 


—_— 


To the AUTHOR of the SPECTATOR. 
S TEN 


T HE following little'Epigram was made on a Gen- 
tleman, whom we call the Tippling Philoſopher ; 
he belongs to a Club of which I am a Member, e 

| | as 
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Las too much Philoſophy and good Nature to be offended 


7 


with ſo innocent a Jeft paſs'd upon him as that in theſe 
Lines, which are at your Service, if you think them de- 
ſerving a Place in your Paper. 


OM, fudious, all the Morning thinks, 
And all the Afternoon he drinks: 

A dry Way ſure is his of thinking, 

Which can require ſuch after SiC ing, 


What cares the drunken Dame ? 
To whom both Top and Bottom are the ſame, 
Who at Midnight on fatteft Oyſters ſups, 

* Sevilling both Wine and Oil from Brimful Caps x 
Till Vapours to ber ſwimming Brains advance, 

Hind double Tapers on the Tables dance. 


From my Chambers, Lincoln's-Inn. 


HE following Letter is wrote in ſo pathetic a 
? Manner, and ſo ſenſibly affected me, that 1 

have poſtponed the Eſſay which I intended for 
this Week, and immediately inſerted it, as my Correſ- 
pondent deſir'd. ̃ 


| To Mr. STONECASTLE. 
SIR, | 


* OUR Writings, as they are peculiarly calculated 
for the Amuſement and Improvement of the Fair 
Sex, have the Happineſs to be well received, and more 
univerſally read by them, than any other of the Weekly 
Lucubrations ; for this Reaſon I apply to you, not only 
as I think it in your Power to redreſs the moſt intolerable 


Grievance that can befal the moſt unhappy of Men, but 


as it may at the ſame Time prevent the Ruin of a weak, 
on incon- 
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inconſiderate Woman; and, by redeeming her from a 
fatal Miſery, you will do a necetlary Service to the 
whole Sex. 

PRIVATE Occurrences of private Families may 
ſeem impertinent to the Publick ; my unhappy Caſe, I 
am afraid, will not be thought ſo, as I am fearful it 
is of too publick a Nature; and if I am ſomewhat too 
prolix in ſtating my Circumſtances, it is from the Ful- 
neſs of my Heart, which overflows, at every Reflection, 
with an inexpreſſible Sorrow. 

I AM, Mr. Stenccaftle, an unhappy Huſband ; un- 
happy only in what is term'd a little Foible in a Wife: 
I have marry'd a Woman of as much Beauty as I could 
with, of as much Fortune as I wanted ; her Temper 
good-natur'd, her Love mutual: TwWo Years have we 
liv'd in all that Extacy of Connubial Felicity, which ge- 
nerous and virtuous Minds can only know ; our Peace, 
Content and Endearments were never (till of late) inter- 
rupted ; for (till of late) I did nothing which I thought 
would give her a Moment's Pain, and every Act of 
her's was only more and more to contribute to my 
Happineſs. | 

B U T alas! how is this Scene changed by a fatal 
Accident! A Female Relation came to live with us, 
who introduced into the Family Arxicties, Reproaches, 
and, I am afraid, Ruin and Deſpair. This Coufin of 
my Wife's was a Widow, whoſe Character I thought un- 
blameable, and which, indeed, was ſo, if I was to ex- 
cept one Vice, the being addicted to private Dram- 
Drinking ; but that Miſchief did not long confine itſelf, 
it ſoon | Ihe farther, and my Wife was ſoon drawn in 
to be a Companion in the Spir7:uous Rrgalement : I am 
aſlured Complaiſance was the firſt Temptation; but fo 
dangerous and fatal is any Conſent of this Kind, that by 
not being able to deny at firſt, Complaiſance grows into 
Atprobation, and that, in a very little Time, terminates 
in an habitual Lowe : Such has been the miſerable Pro- 
ores, ſuch the curs'd Effect of my Wife's Imprudence ; 
what at ff? ſhe fipp'd with a Kind of Loathing, ſhe naw 
cannot, or w#il/ not be without. | 

I CANNOT, Sir, expreſs to you what Concern 
this has given me; it has been my Torment in the Day, 

ny 
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my Sorrow in the Night; my Tongue has been fill d 
with reſenting Indignation, while my Soul has felt all 
the Force of Pity as well as Angui/>. When I behold 
the Woman who was once, and who ſtill is, the Delight 
of my Heart, degraded into the moſt infamous Habit of 
Drinking ; when I view thoſe Eyes that were wont to 
ſparkle with inviting Luftre, with awkward Goggling be- 
tray an unmeaning Look; when I ſee Deaducſ in her 
Features, Folly in her Behaviour, her Tongue faltering, 
her Breath tainted, her Health impaired ; the different 
Paſſions that I feel are as impoſſible for you to imagine, 
as they are for me to relate. 5 

YOU cannot think that on this Subject I have omit- 
ted to expoſiulate with her; I have talk'd to her with 
Warmth, and I will add, with Anger. This had no 
other Effect, than upon my leaving h fling her into 
melancholy Reflections, and to drown hoſe, ſhe had Re- 
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Tendereſt Arguments, mildeſt Expreſſions, endearing Em 
treaties, uaſive Embraces, and peaceful Kies, next 
ſucceeded ; theſe, indeed, produced many Premiſes and 
many Tears : In her own Nature ſhe is generous, and but 
too conſcious of her Error; but alas! ſo fatal is Cuſtom, 
that when the next Temptation occurs, her Promiſes are 
forgot, and ſhe will run the Hazard of again affiiting 
me, from a Hope that by ſome Chance I may not diſco- 
ver her Folly. | i 
Mr. Spectator, I have only this Attempt left; this 
is the only Glympſe of Hope that chears me, that if you 
would print this Deſcription of her in your Journal, it 
may bring her to reflect in a more ſerious Manner, 
than any verbal Diſpute may effect; and if you would 
add any of your own Advice or Arguments againſt this 
vile Cuſtom of Dram-Drinking in Wemen, you would, 
perhaps, reſtore an unhappy Wife to her genuine Virtues, 
and a melancholy Huſband to his former Felicity. 
1 am, Dear Sir, 
W:/tminfter, Your Conſtant Reader, 
Gy 1737. * . 


AS 
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As m̃elancholy and deteſted a Scene as this Gentleman 
has painted, I am ſorry, from the Regard that I have to 
the Fair Sex, to ſay that it is a too common one in pri- 
vate Families; and the odious Character he has drawn 
of his Wife, is too general to be ſuppoſed fictitious: All 
the Care which the Legiſlature has taken to ſuppreſs 
this infamous Practice in the loweſt Degrees of Women, 
has, in a great Meaſure, prov'd ineffectual: In Them 
the brutal Habit of D/il ing nothing can eradicate, as 
they have no. other Senſe of Life than to indulge them- 
ſelves in their cuſtomary Vices ; but how Perſons of 
ecutcel Birth and Education, who pretend to good Scmſe 
and wirtuous Lives, can degrade themſelves into the 
Hatits and Vices of the mcit ignorant and abandon'dPart 
of human Nature, is to me very ſurprizing. The Cuſ- 
tom of drinking Drams among Women is deſtructive of 
every amiable Quality they can boaſt ; by that their 
Beauty, their Med. iy, their Prudence, their Good Nature 
and their Vit in Conus /ution are entirely deſtroyed: 
They appear, after tney have been ſolacing themſelves 
with any pernicious intoxicating Liquors, contempribie 
to the ſober Part of their own Sex, as well as 280 
to curs. 5 
THIS avcrous Hitir, J am inform'd, has confider- 
ably ſpread itſelf under the Notion of its being Faſbien- 
able; and many a Lady will now, without the leaft 

Ceremony or Bluſh, bring out her Dram- Bottle, who, 
before it was foſhronable; cautiouſly reſerv'd it in her 
Corner Cupboard for her own private Drinking : By this 
means the Ladies, inſtead of taking a S now and then 
upon emergent Occaſions, drink their Glaſs. or two 
round; and not one of them ſhews the leaſt Reluctance 
to confeſs herſelf a public Dram Drinker. The Woman 
who uſes herſelf to Drams at a Viſit, will ſoon be 
brought to drink them at home ; and though ſhe may be- 
gin with one a Dev, ſhe will ſoon arrive to fwve at a 
Sitting. I ſhal not here enter upon the Cuſtom 
of Dram-Drinking among the Female Scan; but wil 
give them my Reaſons abiolutcly to refrain from it, and 
doubt not but it will have a good Effect on all thoſe 
who pretend to have any Senſe of good Manners, Honeſty, 


Virtue, or Religion. 
MODESTY 
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MODESTY and good B. hawicur, by which I mean 

a graceful Decorum NR Conduct, are the peculiar 
Ornaments that are to adorn the Fair Sex ; but the Wo- 
man who addicts herielf to intoxicating Liquors can nei. 
ther have one or the other; her Converſation conſequent. 
Iy becomes abrupt and inconſiſtent, and her Behawiour 
_ rude and difagreeble ; her Appearance, inſtead of enga. 
ing, turns to her Diſadvantage ; and initead of Favour, 
the ſo ſtrongly fixes a bad Opinion of herſelf, that it is 


ſeldom or ever worn off. 


HONESTY and F:rtue may be ſaid not to be for. 


feited Ly commencing this Habit of Dr:iz4ing, and it 
may be alledged, that ſhe who may love a Dram may 
deteſt, with Horror, the Thought of doing an Action that 
is merely in the literal Senſe immodeſt or diſhonourable ; 
bat by giving Way to this Vice, a Paſſage is open'd to all 
others; for what Crime may not a Perſon be drawn to 
commit who has before depriv'd herſelf of her Reaſon ? 
If then this vicious Habit is contrary to the Maxims of 
Decency and Morality, it is conſequently to thoſe of Ne- 
ligion. 

5 UT was Policy alone to determine their Actions, the 
Women, who ſhould drink to the 4%, Exceſs, would act 
contrary to it; for that would be the ſureſt Means to lote 
the Affections of their Hr jbrnds, the Duty and Re/pcdt of 
their Children, and the Regard and Eftecm of their Friend. 
and Relations, beſides expoſing them to innumerable In- 
conveniencies, too obvious to be mention'd : I therefore 
hope the Ladies in general wili be more cautious of pre- 
ſerving the natural Eſteem the other Sex has for them, 
than to run the Riſque of forfeiting their Character of 
being amiable, good and virtuous, only to indulge them- 
ſelves in a permcious Habit ; for by the leaſt Breach of 
Sobriety they become the Contempt of all Men of Senſe, 
as they are a Scandal to all Women of Virtue and Ho- 
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Metus illie foras præcepo Acherontis ajendus 
Funditus: Humanam qui vitam turbat ab imo 
Omnia ſuffundens mortis nigrore. 


Lucretius, Lib. 3. 


Ti baniſb utterly theſe ſad Ideas | 
T hat ſpeil our Joys with Dread of Pain beneath, 
And ſully them with the black Fear of Death. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, £/q; AUTHOR of tbe 
UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


STR, Feb. 13. 
. S your next Paper will be publiſt'd juſt at the 


Commencement of that Time of the Year, which 

every one, who call themſelves Chriſtians, ſhould 
employ in ſome ſerious Meditations, I hope you will in- 
dulge me in a Subject, which, tho' often treated of, can- 
not be too often inculcated into the Minds of Mankind; 
it is what Perſons generally chuſe to avoid the Thoughts 
of; I mean Death. 

THE Unwillingneſs to die, though it ſeems to ariſe 
from Nature, can never be founded on Reaſon and Vir- 
tue: The Majority of Mankind chuſe to live; but why 
would they fix on ſuch a Choice, ſince ſo few, in the 
common accepted Senſe of Felicity, can be accounted 
happy ? Why ſhould the Minority, who are endowed 
with Senſe and Virtue, be unwilling to die, when they 
know they cannot be happy 'till Death ? Is this Love of 
Life from the Sweetneſs we find in its Solaces, in the En- 
joyment of Pleaſure, and the Gratification of our Appe- 
tites * Or is it the Pain or Horror of Death that af- 
frights us ? Is it the Fears and Doubts of what ſhall be- 
come of us hereafter ? Or rather, is it not the Guilt of 
Conſcience already condemning us, by the Pre-apprehen- 
hon of future Puniſhment ? If Death was to all equally 
terrible, we might reafonably fear to die ; there would 
then be more in Death, and even more in Life, than we 

imagine 
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imagine: But we ſee ſome as willing to die, as others to 
live ; ſome as willing to leave the World, as the wiſe 
Man, when old, is to leave the Court ; ſome, with Re- 


ſignation, meet it in all its Tortures ; ſome ſeeming pi- 


ouſly to wiſh for it ; and all theſe are Perſons who are 
eſteemed wiſe as well as virtuous. 

EVERY Man, in the Play of this World, beſides being 
an Actor, is a SpeQator likewife : When the Play is new 
begun with him, that is in his Youth, it promiſes ſo 
much that he is loth to leave it: When it grows towards 
the Middle, the AQ of Manhood, then he perceives the 
Scenes grow thick ; and as they are filled with Buſineſs, 
would gladly underſtand the End of it; but when the 
Cataſtrophe draws near, and he knows what it will be, 
he is content to make his Exit, and leave the Stage of 
Life to new Succeſſors, to play the Comedy ot Life over- 
again in the ſame Manner: Nay, ſometimes an Actor in 


the Scenes of Life, long before the Cataſtrophe comes on, 


conſiders that he is but playing in a Farce, and that the 
Scenes are trifling, mere Illuſions, that paſs away like 
the Sound of a Bell that has been rang ; he then grows 
weary with Expectat ion, and Life grows tedious by a 
Diflike of itſelf. 

THE Notions of Death are different in two different 
Sorts of Men: One Kind lives in a full Joy, he ſings and 
revels, and ſports as if his Harveit was continual, and as 
if the whole World was as mad and wanton as himſcif ; 
This Sort of Man would do any Thiug rather than die; 
for he tells us, by expreſſive Actions, though his Tongue 
mentions it not, that he expects a worſe Eitate hereafter: 
Another lives hardly, with a heavy Heart, as if he 
was only born to act the ſad Man's Part, and then die; 


this Man often wiſhes for Death, and hath it not, inti- 


mating, that by Death he expects a far better Condition. 
Theſe Inſtances ſhew, that there is expected a Miſery or 
Joy to attend a Man after his Departure from hence: The 
like 1s alfo evident in the good Man and the bad ; one 
avoiding what the other would wiſh, at leaft not with 
Unwillingneſs rcfuſe the Offer; for the good Man 1 
reckon with the wite, who can equally die or live; he 
knows while he lives the Supreme Being will protect 


him, and when he dies will receive him ; and it was an 
| | excellent 
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excellent Reflection on Death, made by a Father of the 
Church; when he ſaid, Non ita wixi, ut me vixiſſe pu- 
deat ; nec mori timeo, quia bonum habeo Dominum: I have 
not ſo liv'd, that I am aſhamed that I have liv'd, nor do 
I fear to die, as I have a merciful Lord. 
THE State of Living, I ſhould think, could never 
be quiet, till the Fear of Death is entirely conquer'd : 
Every Spectacle of Mortality affrights ; every caſual 
Danger terrifies; the Fear of Death is worſe than Death 
ifelt: The Fear of dying often kills us, Death can kill 
us but once. I like, therefore, the Saying of the Em- 
peror Julian, in his laſt Moments: He that would 

ot die when he muſt, and he that world die when he 
muſt oz, are both Cowards alike. What we know we 
muſt once do, why ſhould we be afraid to do it at any 
Time? What we cannot do 'till our Time comes, why 
ſhould we ſeek to do it before? That Perſon is moſt hap- 
py who can die willingly, when God would have him 
die, and can live as willingly, when God would have 
him not die. To fear Death, argues an evil Man, at 
leaſt a very weak one. One of the beſt and wiſeſt Men 
in the Pagan Hiftory has ſet a notable Example ſor a 
Behaviour in Relation to the Unwillingneſs to die. It 
was Socrates, Who told the Athenians, That they 
could do nothing but what Nature had ordain'd before, 
condemn him to die: How unmov'd did he drink his 
Poiſon, how bravely did he meet the Approach of Death! 
Nihil eft in morte quod metuamus, fi nibil timendum, 
vita commiſit: Death is not terrible, if our Life hath not 
made it ſo. A good Man approaches Heaven with Con- 
fidence ; therefore Ari/tippus told the Sailors that won- 
der'd why he was not afraid in the Storm as well as them, 
That there was a great Difference, that they fear'd the 
Torments of a wicked Life, and he expected the Re- 
wards of a good one. | 

I MUS T confeſs that our modern Diſputants againſt 
Reveal'd Religion, or, in ſhort, againſt any Religion. 
have Reaſon, Nom their State of Nature and Principles, to 
fear to die, becauſe they fear what may befal them. They 
hope there may be no future Being; but they dread, left 
there ſhould be one ; but the true Chriſtian lives with 
virtuous Pleaſure, and dies with affured Happineſs. | 

Ver. III. L Ridiculum 
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CCCOO00000/00CCCCO0C000 
Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius ————— Her. Lib. 1. Sat. 10, 


Smart Ridicule 4 frequently prevail, 
And cut the Knot, when graver Reaſons fail. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E/; 
Fg > 


| ſarily have that for its Baſis and Foundation; ſo 
all thoſe Books, which lay down Rules for the 
Attainment of an Art, contain generally ſuch Obſerva- 
tions as are drawn from Experience and Examples. 

AS I would not trouble you or your Readers with an 
Abridgment of any Art or Syſtem now extant, becauſe 
I love to engage in the Appearance of what is new, I 
ſhall endeavour to lay down ſome Rules and Obſervations 
for an Art of not thinking, or not thinking reaſonahly ; 
which Rules and Obſervations I ſhall draw (according to 
my own Scheme of the Origin of Arts) from many rc- 
markable and ſhining Inſtances of modern Conduct. 

AS it is the Genius of this Age to have as little to 
do as poſſihle with their Reaſon, and many have excellent 
Ways of diſengaging themſelves from its Aoquaintance, J 

n this Paper for their Inſtruction, who may have an 
Inclinat ion to make no Iſe of their Reaſon; but yet uſe 
it now and then, becauſe they know no effectual Method 
of getting quite rid of it. 

F IRST then, that we may arrive ſpeedily at this 
Art of baniſhing from us all ferious and uſeful 
ughts, I preſcribe it as a Thing principally to be ob- 
ſerv d, that we be very careful and provideat with regard 
to our Bodies, making the pleaſing and indulging them 
our firſt and great Concern. Thoſe dull hypocondriac 
whoſe higheſt Pleaſure conſiſts in whimſical 


Speculations upon Thing: beyond the Reach of their 


Senſes ; 
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Senſes; who are pleas'd with what they ſee not, and 
hope to enjoy what they are not able to form any No- 
tion of ; who ſlight real Happineſs here, for imaginary 
Pleaſures. to come hereafter ; finding that the Body was a 


Clog and Incumbrance to the Soul, and that the more the 


one was indulged, the more the other would be debilita- 
ted, and render'd unfit to expatiate into the viſionazs 
Scenes of Futurity, have been ſo ridiculous as to plague . 
themſelves with two of the moſt unnatural Things in the 
World, call'd Temperance and Abſtinence ; by which they 
deprive their Bodies of what they really want, thinking 
to give themſelves a Pleaſure which their Fancy only 
makes them believe they en oy; the Pleaſure of thinking 
they ſhall be happy ſome Time or other; which Plea- 
jure they taſte the better, if you will believe them, by 
depriving themſelves of that ſenſual ſolid Happineſs they 
might have at preſent, As I look upon this to be a Deli- 
rium of the Soul, I am ſure the belt Way to bring her to 
her Senſes, and to check theſe Vagaries of. Fancy, is to 
indulge plentifally in good Eating and Drinking: By 
this you give the Body an irreſiſtable Influence over the 
Soul; you fetch her down immediately from thoſe 
Heights ſhe would otherwiſe be fond of aſpiring to ; you 
make herpleas'd by Degrees, with the Care you are taking 
of her Companion the Body, and reconcile her effectually 
to it; and when they are no longer at Variance, are they 
not in their natural State ? And is not this State moit 
certainly the beſt and happieſt for them? The Soul, when 
you firſt begin with this pampering luxurious Way of 
Living, may poſſibly make ſome little Efforts, now and 
then, to think of her Original, and the Deſign of her 
Creation; but if you perſevere in it ſome Time, ſhe 
will neither be able nor willing to think of them ; ſhe 
will begin to doze, and her ſenſualized State will be a 
moſt pleaſing Lethargy ; having forgot what ſhe once de- 
lighted in, it will be a Puniſhment to her to be awak'd 
out of it. It would be very proper for the Ladies to 
have ſome rich comfortable Cordial, or ſleepy Potion, 
by them, to raiſe their Senſes, or lay them aſleep, as Oc- 
caſion ſhall require. When we are dull, heavy, or reſt- 
leſs, Time lingers upon our Hands, and in this State we 
cannot get rid of it faſt enough; then it is that we may 
OY or L 2 perchance 
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perchance begin to think ; to hinder which, let us im- 
mediately have Recourſe to ſome of our Bottles, 


The daily Anodyne, or nightly Draught, 
To kill thoſe Foes to Fair enes, Time and Thought. 


THE next Thing I recommend, as very proper fer 
the Attainment of my Art, is the avoiding Solitude. The 
Soul of herſelf, if Cuſtom has not reconcil'd her to the 
contrary, loves Retirement, and would naturally ſhun 
that Diſſipation, which the Hurry of external Objects 
would occafion in her ; ſhe would often like to be pen- 
fave, and contemplating in her own Way, thinking 
of another World, the great Being which made her, 
and that Enjoyment of him which was deſign'd her. 
Now if you would effectually cure her of this grave me- 
lancholy Turn of Thought, which, if there be no Ob- 
ſtructions in her Way, ſhe would be very prone to; let 
her not be too much alone, give her as few Opportunities 
as poſſible of thinking of a future State, by engaging her 
all you can in the Amuſements of the preſent ; keep her 
buſy with ſenſual Objects, to make her forget ſpiritual 
ones; be in Company every Hour and Minute of the Day; 
have ſome Body to talk with when you are employ'd in 
the neceſſary Time of dreſſing and adorning yourielf in 
all the Train of Pride and Vanity ; never walk alone; 
never be in a Coach alone; viſit often yourſelf, and of- 
ten receive Viſits ; inform and ſtore your Mind with all 
the News it will hold : hear all that can be heard, and 
ſee all that can be ſeen; be ſure you have ſomebody to lie 
with you; or, if you muſt be ſo unfortunate as to lic 
alone, never go into your Room to Bed before you are 
quite ſo Nleepy as not to be able to fit up any longer: If, 
in the Morning, any pretty carnal Sentiments come into 
your Head, indulge them, by thinking a conſiderable 

ime upon them ; but if any unlucky grave Thought 
ſhould be ſo uncivil as to obtrude itſelf upon you, jump 
out of Bed immediately, begin to hum, ſing or whiſtle; 
and, as ſoon as you are tolerably fit to appear, get down 
Stairs, and talk to the firſt Perſon you meet with. One 
Thing I adviſe you to, in a particular Manner, that you 
make it an inviolable Reſolution never to ſay the leaſt 

| — cos Prayer ; 
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Prayer; for there is not a more dangerous Thing in the 
World than Praying; it would overturn all my Scheme at 
once, and theSoul would ſoon relapſe, or rather re- aſcend 
into her old Way of thinking upon another World, and 
be fondly aſpiring after it: Learn then to guard againſt 
Solitude, the great Nurſery of Thought and Compoſure 
of Mind; learn to be always buſy, 


To hate Repoſe, and dread to be alone. 


T HE next Thing I preſcribe to you, but this only 
upon Suppoſition, that you cannot help now and then 
looking into a Book, is, that you would have nothing to 
do with grave Writings ; ſuch as have Things ſolid and 
uſe ful in them; ſuch as drop any ſerious Hints of an Af- 
ter-Being, and would poſſeſs your Minds with any 
Thoughts of God and Spirits : Read ſome of our moſt ad- 
mir'd Writers of Comedy, in whom you will find many 
excellent Things for your. Imitation; many pleaſing 
Gaieties, Intrigues and Gallantries of the unthinking 
Part of the World; many Things to increaſe your Fond- 
neſs for this Life, and give you an excellent Indiſpoſi- 
tion for the Thoughts of another: I recommend reading 
Romances to you; as for Hiſtory, I amafraid it may ge- 
nerally be too grave for you, affording but ſeldom any 
Matter to divert you, and ſet you a laughing, that Fa- 
culty wich ſome have thought, of all others, the moſt 
diſtinguithing and moſt definitive of the Animal, Man. 
However, there 1s nothing like a Fit of Laughing to put 
off a Fit of Reaſoning. As for the Bible, or any Book of 
Morality, I would adviſe you never to have any one of 
them by you; for it is poſiible that a Chapter in the one, 
or a Section in the other, might incline you to be ſeri- 
dus, and give you {ome Diſturbance ; and I would not 
have you diſturb'd, or diſcompos'd on any Account 
whatever. | 
ANOTHER Thing I preſcribe, is much Ta/king : 
It is a common Obſervation, that great Talkers are often 
very little Thinkers, a verboſe, noiſy Man, ſeldom ad- 
dicting his Mind to Philophy and Reaſon : As I would 
have you talk a great deal, ſo I wauld have you talk on 
the moit faſhionable Subjects; fine Cloaths and fineEqui- 
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pages; good Breeding and genteel Behaviour; nice and 
elegant Eating; the Happineis and Unhappineſs of others, 
the latter of which eſpecially contributes vaſtly to our 
own Happineſs ; the Intrigues carrying on among Per- 
ſons who have Huſbands and Wives they hate to lie with; 
what Money the Ladies have who want Huſbands, and 
u hat Eftates the Gentlemen who have no Wives; the 
Characters of Perſons, dead or living, who had, or have 
attain'd the Art which I am now teaching you, of living 
only to the Purpoſes of this Life, and having baniſhed 
out of their Minds all Apprehenſions and Regard of ano- 
ther : Let the Vices and the Infirmities of others be the 
Subject of your Wit, your Raillery and Diverhon ; let 
your Mind be open to every Thing you hear of this Na- 
ture, and your 'T'ongues as free in reporting and ridicu- 
ling it; laugh and amuſe yourſelf, and the Company you 
are in, with all the Accounts you can heap together of 
the gay, trifling, and moſt unthinking Conduct of others; 
and this will prove a moſt excellent Way of making your 
on bear a mot exact and beautiful Reſemblance to 
them. 
ANOTHER Thing I preſcribe to you, and this is 
the mot confiderable to be attain'd of all I have yet pre- 
{crib'd, which is, zhat you would endeavour all you can 
te perſuade yourſelves that you have no Souls; then you 
w3ll be able to largh and make a Jeſt of Hell, if any one 
ſhould mention it to you, and cry, 


Oh ! how charming, that there's no ſuch Place! 


This will be doing your Buſineſs all at once ; for when 
you are confirm'd in a Notion that you are nothing but 
Body, and that all your Thoughts flow from the t orm 
and Structure of your Body; then, pray, what have you 
to do with any filly whimſical Dreams of living in ano- 
ther World? When the Organical Diſpoſition and Mecha- 
niim of your Body is ditiolv'd, on which you are now 
to maintain that all Thinking abſolutely depends, then 
there is an End of you, and this preſent Jeu has no longer 
any Being. If you believe there is no Life after this, 
you have no Occaſion to look either backwards or for- 
wards ; neither to reflect on what you have done, nor 2 
v 
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what you have to do: From having no Notion of a fu- 
ture State, you muſt endeavour to have an Opinion, that 
all Things whatever depend on a blind Chance, or blind 
Neceſlity ; it is no matter whether you can form any exact 
Philoſophical Idea of either of them (that may require 
ſome Difficulty) only / it, and believe it. Say you 
came into the World by Chance, and that by Chance you 
are to go out of it; but remember (though on your 
Scheme you may affirm any Thing poflible) from your 
Obſervations, that every Body leaves the World after a 
ſhort Stay in it; that you do not too raſhly affirm fleſt 
others ſhould laugh at you) that you may, perchanceg 
continue in it for ever. Or go upon the Scheme of Ne- 
ce//ity, equally wife and juſt with the other, and ſay, 
that all Exiſtence was neceſſary, though there never was 
any neceſlary ſupreme Cauſe determining its Neceffity ; 
fay that every Thing is ſo, becauſe it is fo ; that becauſe 
it now 7s ſo, it neceſſarily always vas to be ſo; that 
there is the ſame Neceſſity in a little Time for your be- 
ing nothing, as there was for your being ſomething. 
This way of Philoſophizing I call a Mafter-picce of the 
Art of not Thinking, or making no Uſe of Reaſon, that 
little inſignificant Faculty, that is not able to compreken 
ſuch exalted Schemes as theſe, which only the ſuperior 
Light of our Paſſfons can bring us acquainted with. The 
poor weak Principle of Reaſon, when it is attended to, 
can, at the beſt, but draw Conſequences to induce a Be- 
luief of a future State; a filly, idle Belicf, in Compariſon. 
of our Perſuaſion concerning the preſent ; Let us then, 
being convinced that we have no Seu/s, and that conſe- 
quently there is no other Life after this, never trouble 
ourſelves concerning Morality and Religion, which only 
are built on the Scheme of our being re«-/onable, and con- 
ſequently accountable Creatures; both which, if we diſ- 
. Gain, alike in Principle and Practice, we ſhall attam. 
that noble Art, for which I have been giving you ſome 
general Rules in this Paper. | ; 
THE Ladies, I know, are generally apt to be more 
reaſonable and ſuperſtitious than our Sex : But I have 
great Hopes, from what I have lately ſeen of them, that 
they are wearing off thoſe little Foibles of human Na- 
ture, which would make Reaſon, and the Art of Thinking, 
| L 4 look. 
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look too conſiderable. I doubt not but my Art of 27 
chinting will be approv'd and comply'd with by many of 


them, who now ſeem to have a Diſpoſition to attain it, 
.and will probably be ready and quick Proficients in it. 


Tam, $1 R, 
Your Humble Servant, 


Quidq; pedum curſu valet, et qui viribus audax, 
Aut jaculo incedit melior, liquibuſq; ſagittis; 
Sed crudo fidit pugnam committere ceſtis; 
Cuncti adſint meritæq; expectant prœmia palme. | 
: Virg. En. 5. 
Some for the Prize foall run, while others row ; 
Some throw the Dart, and others bend the Beau: 
Let all be preſent at the Games prepar'd. 
And jayſil Viitors wait the juſt Rcabard. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, Bg; 
M.. STONECASTLE, 


ders which the beſt Governments have made, 
there are none which tend more to the publick 
Good, than ſuch which regard the Diverſions of the 


| A MON all other wholeſome Inftitutes and Or- 


People, and ſuch have been eſteemed a material Branch 
in Politicks in thoſe Nations whoſe Laws were eſteem'd 


exceedingly well calculated for Society. As in human 
Nature there is requir'd a Relaxation ſrom the Severity 
of Buſineſs and Cares of Life, it is certainly a prudential 
Policy to regulate the Pleaſures of the People, and have 
their publick Games and Spectacles ſuch as may allure 
their Minds to Virtue, or inure their Bodies to Strength 
and Activity. 

THE Games and Exerciſes of the Grecians are 
thought worthy to be celebrated with the higheſt Enco- 
miums by their moſt illuſtrious Poets and Hiſtorians; 
they were inſtituted by their wiſeſt Lawgivers, and in- 
vented as the moſt proper to train up their Vouth to vir- 

| ; tuous 
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tuous Actions and the Service of their Country. It is on 
the ſame Maxim that the famous Bull Feaſts of Spain 

took their Origin, which at the ſame Time they initiated 
their Cavaliers to a Contempt of Danger, they taught 

them to excel moſt other Nations in the Exerciſes of 
Horſemanſhip. Our own Nation has been famous for 
ſeveral Exerciſes which have been of Uſe to their Coun- 

try on the moſt eminent Occaſions : The Shooting in the 
Long Bow was a Diverſion in which the People of 
England excell'd all the World, and it was owing to 
their extraordinary Skill in it, that two as famous Battles 
as are recorded in our Annals, were obtain'd ; for had it 
not been for the Eng/ Archers, Cre and Agincourt 
would have been as illuſtrious for a French Victory, as 
they are now for a Britiſb Conqueſt. This Exerciſe is, 

ſince the Invention of Gunnery, become uſeleſs in Pong 
of Military Service; but we ſtill have ſeveral others 

which are worthy of Encouragement, as they are manly 

Recreations, and naturally form the Body to Agility and 
Strength. I never in the Summer Seaſons ſee in the 
Country the rural Diverſions, but I wiſh that the Gentle. 

men in the Neighbourhoodwould allow ſome Rewards for 
the Victors: By ſuch Proceedings, Cudgell-playing and 
Wreſtling would improve the Inhabitants in Courage 
and Activity, and prevent all the Drunkenneſs and ill 
Effects of Ninepin Grounds and Cockpits; but our 
Country Gentlemen, either through their own Depravity, 
or the Corruption oſ the London Gentlemen of Taſte, 

have introduced ſome new Games and Exerciſes among 
the inferior People, deſtructive of the genuine Manlineſs 

of Thought, and adive Courage of the Britons. It is 
not uncommon now ta ſee a numerous Aﬀembly of 
brawny Fellows meet together in a Summer's. Rvening 
to contend in a Whiſtling Match, or, inſtead of. ſhow-- 
ing the Artful Activity of their Feet, emulate one ano- 
ther in the moſt diſtorted Grin: A laced Hat is grown- 
a very ſcarce Reward for a hrave Fellow of Courage; a 
Silver Spoon is a more frequent Prize for aGormandizer,. 
who can ſcald his Jaws moſt, and ſwallow down. a Gal- 
lon of hot Haſty Pudding in the leaſt Compals of Time: 
I would adviſe our ludicrous Gentlemen who inftgute 
ich Games, and draw 6 


6 r 
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days to be Witneſſes of their Folly, to ceaſe from ſuch 
Impertinencies, unleſs they would be chronicled for be- 
ing far more merry than they are wiſe. 

IN theſe Obſervations on rural Diverſions, I would 
not confine them to Trials of Strength and Courage; I 
would admit other Amuſements, in which the inferior 
Part of the other Sex might not be excluded: Dancing 
on the Green at Wakes, and merry Tides, ſhould not 
only be indulg'd, but encourag'd, and little Prizes being 
allotted for the Maids who have Pre-eminence in a Jig, 
or Hornpipe, would make them return to their daily La- 
bour with a light Heart and grateful Obedience to their 
Supertors ; nor can it be an unpleaſant Sight to Perſons of 
the moſt refin'd Senſe, to view ſuch Scenes of Nature 
which ſuch Exerciſes would afford; Mirth and Innocence 


would appear in an agreeable Light, while 


The ſturay Swains, 
In clean Array, for ruftic Dance prepare, 
Mix d with the buxom Damjcls; Hand in Hand 
T hey friſt and bound, and various Mages weave, 
Shaking their brawny Limbs with uncouth Mein, 
Tramſported, and fometimes an oblique Leer ä 
Dart on their Loves, ſometimes a haſty Kiſs 
Steal from uur Laſfſes ; they with Scorn, 
And Neck reclin d, reſent the raviſh'd Bliſs. 
Mean while blind Britiſß Bards, with wolant Touch 
Traverſe loguacious Strings, whoſe ſolemn Notes 
Prowvoke to harmleſs Rewels. 

PaiLiPs's Cyder, 


BUT we may little expect ſuch Diverſions to be en- 
courag'd by Perſons of Diſtinction among our common 
People, when their own Diverſions are funk to ſo low 
an Ebb. The Games of thoſe who would be thought to 
have any Taſte, are ſuch as have nothing to recommend, 
and if they are not immoral, they are certainly trifling 

and infignificant : Cards and Dice are at preſent the chief 
Sports of our Quality of bath Sexes ; Quadrille and Hazard 
are indeed the Buſineſs of their Lives, inſtead of the 
Amuſement of an idle Hour. For what but Vice and 
latrigue can the Maſquerade Meetings be calculated? 


What 
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What Improvements can be receiv'd from the Rantomimes 
of Maſter Lun, or the Rope-dancing and Tumbling of 
Monſ. Le Brun at our Theatres? Are our modern pretty 
Fellows of the Army to have their Courage excited by 
the Squall of an Eunuch, or dur Connoifleurs in Taſte 
have their Sentiments refin'd by the immodeſt Caper of a 
French Dancing- Woman. | 

I BELIEVE what I have ſaid may make but little 
Impreſſion on the Minds of our Country Squires and 
fine Ladies in the Town, yet I could not help giving 
my Advice to the former, as the Summer Seaſon is ap- 
proaching, to revive the antient manly and innocent 
Sports of their Country, and intreating the latter to di- 
vert their Time in old Exgliſb Houſewifery and Hoſpi- 
tality, inſtead of Follies, ſo unbecoming the Softneſſes 
and Innoceney of their Sex: By ſuch Means the Country 
Gentlemen would make their Tenants and Dependaats: 
brave and good Subjects, and the London Ladies bring up. 
their Daughters to be good Wives and careful Mothers, 


F. BR IToR. 


THERE is another Engl; Diverſion in great Vogue 
among my Fellow - Subjects which my Correſpondent for- 
got; I mean that of exceſſive Drinking: This is ſo 

faſhionable an Evening Amuſement both in Town and 
Country, that I adviſe the People of Great-Britain to. 
refrain from ſuch an Exerciſe ; and the Poet before-quo- 
ted has given an excellent Deſcription to what Degree 
only it may be allowed. | 


 Exhilerate your languid Mindi, within 
Tube Golden Mean con in d, beyond there's nought 
Of Health or Pleaſure ; therefore when 75 
Dilates awith fervent Jays, and 5 So 
| Prompts to purſue the ſparkling Glaſs, be r 
Ji, Time to ſhun jt : If thou wilt prolong i 
Dire Compotation, forthwith Reaſon guits 
Her Empire to Confuſion and Miſrule, 
And vain 2 ; 72 tauenty 1751 at 10 
Conſpire in ſenſeleſs Fargon ;. naught is heard 
But Dix and various Clanwur, and mad Rant 3. 


. as © 
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Difiruſt and Fealouſy to theſe ſucceed, 
And Anger-tindling Taunt, the certain Bane 


Of well-knit Fellowyhip. 
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| Magna fuit quondam capitis reverentia cani, 
Inq; ſuo pretio ruga enilis erat. 
Ow. F. aff * 5 1 


Jo Old Mens furrow'd Cheeks aut Hairs gray, 
The Infant World did awful Homage pay. 


20 Henny STONECASTLE, Ez; 
817K. 


HER E is an unaccountable Affectation in the 
| general Part of Mankind, of ſeeming younger than 
L they really are; and tho' moſt People deſire a 

long Life, there are but very few who would be thought 

old. I cannot account any other Way for this prepoſte- 

Tous Humour, than that it takes its Riſe from a falſe 

Shame of our being known for what we really are, and 

therefore Feople become ridiculous Hypocrites even to 

themſelves. I have known ſeveral C Gentlemen who 
could not bear the Mention of any Thing which could 
any Ways fix the Era of their Birth, or inſinuate that 
they were almoſt on the Verge of Life. Sir Jobn 

Eweryoung is one of theſe Humouriſts ; he is now 

turn'd of fixty, but no one would imagine, by his Per- 

ſon, that he had ſeen his fiftieth Year : Notwithſtanding 
the Happineſs of his Health and Strength of Conſtitution, 
he is one of the moſt miſerable Men living ; his whole 

Thought and Study is to look as if he was in his Prime 

of Youth ; for that-Reaſon he dreſſes like a young Fel- 

low, talks rakiſhly, ſwears intrepidly, dandles after the 

Women, and affects being thought to have Intrigues with 

them. Befides the Inconveniencies this Humour runs 

kim into in publick Company, „„ 
| KR e . 
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Jeſt of it, he meets with many private Accidents, which 


on this Account, give him great Uneaſineſs: If any one 


in the Street ſhould ſay, there goes a fine old Gentleman, 
it would put him into the Spleen for a Day or two after : 
He broke a Drawer's Head, becauſe ſome Acquaintance 
having aſk'd for Sir Fehr, the Fellow not knowing 
him, ſaid, I hat, is he not an old jolly Gentleman ? 
'The Knight was enraged at ſo familiar a Truth, and was 

reſolv'd to chaſtize his Impertinence. 

I KNOW ſeveral other yourg old Fellows of flæty 
od; but can any Thing be more fooliſh and unnatural 
than ſuch an Affectation of Youth ? for they diveſt them- 
ſelves of that Reverence and Authority which Years and 
Experience give, and become the. Subjeòs of Laughter 
and Contempt. | 

IT HIS Deſire of appearing youthful in Spight of Na- 
ture, though it is to be found amongſt the Men, it is 
more peculiarly evident among the Fair Sex; nor is it ſa 
much to be wonder'd at; for they muſt with great Re- 
luctance acknowledge the Decay of Brauty, which Age 
is certain in ſome Degree to take away: Women gene- 
rally too conſider Beauty as their greate/# Qualification; 
they cannot, therefore, but do all in their Power to 
make the World believe, as long as they can, that they 
{till retain ſome Share in it: On this Principle it is that 
they ſpend ſo many Hours at the Toilette, and think it 
the greateſt Imputation that can be laid upon them to 
have it ſaid that they are o and vg/y. The Ladies of 
the preſent Age have introduced a very polite Method of 
keeping a titular Youth as long as they remain anmarr y] 
and if it ſhould be practis'd among the lower Claſs of 
People, there will not be ſuch a Thing as an old Maid 
to be heard of throughout Great-Britæin. The Cuſtom 
of giving the Name of Mi to all unmarry'd Ladies, of 
what Age ſoever, is the Faſhion I hint at, and which is. 
carry'd to 2 prepoſterous Extremity. Mis Yeutkwweed 
is at every publick Place, and appears on every publick 
Occaſion ; ſhe dreſſes in the Height of Gaicty, and, in- 
deed, rather fantaſtick than genteet; ſhe has all the hoity- 
toity of a Girl of teen; and yet M/ Sally Yeuthweord 
is upwards of fi/ty-tbree. I have known ſeveral Female 
Parties compos'd all of thoſe «/derly Miſes, and a Girl of 

forty- 
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forty-nine talk of her Mamma and Papa, while another 


Miu of about y lifp'd out ſomething very youthful. 
In all ſuch Aſſemblies there is great Care taken to men. 


tion the Word M/, as often as poſſible: I think the 


Theatres have given the Hint to the Ladies to make Uſe 
of this pretty Appellation : for it has been an immemo- 
rial Cuſtom among the Dramatick Fair to retain the Title 
of M, as long as they reftrain themſelves from the 
Bands of Matrimony ; and the publick Papers, about 
two Years ago, inform'd the Town of the Death of the 
celebrated Miſs ****, who had formerly perform'd on 
the Stage; ſhe retain'd the ſame youthful Name, though 
M had liv'd to her ſeventy-fourth Year. This extra- 
vagance of Humour certainly is a proper Subject for Sa- 
tire, and therefore I was lately very much pleas'd when I 
view'd a Picture which ſtrongly ridicul'd it; I muſt in- 
form you, Sir, that it was one of Mr. HocARTRH'Ss 
Prints, call'd Morning, where an antient M/ is, in the 
th of Winter, going to Church in a ſingle Lappet 
Head, and ridiculouſly ſhews all the contemptible Gri- 
mace of affected Youth. I could with, Mr. SToxx- 
EasSTLE, that you would ſome Time or other take No- 
tice of our ou Boys and antient Miſes, and fix ſome pro- 
of Age when the Men ſhall be no more Lad, 

nor the Women meer Girls. If I am not miſtaken you 
have ſuch a Spectatorial Power, and by exerting it in 
ſome future Paper, you might reclaim a ridiculous Folly 
in both Sexes, and oblige ſeveral of your Readers, as 


well as 
Your humble Servant, 


Topsy HinTwounp. 


AS to that Part of my Carreſpondent's Letter which 
relates to the Fair Sex, I ſhall take it into Conſideration 
another Time : I ſhall only now mention ſome Reaſons 
for the abſurd Defire in Men of being thought young. 
This Affectation muſt ariſe either from an extravagant 
Fondnefs for youthful Pleaſures, or elſe from Apprehen- 
ſion that by being thought old we ſhould be thought diſ- 
agrecable : The En of theſe ts unnatural and — 


* 
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and muſt be the Cauſe of eternal Contempt ; and as for 
the other, if our Youth is employed in the Exerciſe and 
Purſuit of Virtue and Knowledge, our old Age muſt 

rove both our Glory and Happineſs, and the longer we 
five we ſhall become more valuable and eſteem d. Of all 
the youthful old Men I ever met with, I never found 
one who could ever have made any Claim to Virtue, or 
| Knowledge, or common Senſe; for they are old decay'd 
Debauchees, dreffing Coxcombs, and ridiculeus Frps, who 
having conſum'd their Youth in J ice and Vanity, have no 
Reliſh in their old Age for any Thing but thoſe Grati- 
fications of Senſe which they cannot enjoy. Such un- 
happy Wretches may have an Ambition of appearin 
young ; but they always meet with the Mortification + 

being the Jeſt of the real young Men, and the Scorn and 
Contempt of the old ones. 

ALTHOUGH I did not intend to ſay any Thing 
in relation to the Deſire of the Fair S:x to appear young- 
er than they are, yet I cannot but adviſe all znmarry'd 
Ladies who are upwards of thzrty-five to follow the Prac- 
| tice of my following Correſpondent, whoſe Letter I have 
juſt opportunely receiv'd, and that they would form their 
Wiſhes upon the ſame Syſtem that fhe has done. 


To Mr. STONECASTLE. 
Mr. SpPCTATOR, 


AM juſt on the Verge of becoming an o/d Maid, 

having enter'd into my zhir!/y-fifth Year, at the Expi- 
fation of which I look on myſelf as an abſolute o/d Maid. 
I might put off the evil Day longer by denying my Age; 
but inſtead of that I have reſign d myſelf to ſuch a State, 
and wiſh the reſt of my Sex would form their Deſires ac- 
cording to my Wiſh, which if you will communicate to 
the Publick, you will oblige, | 


Yours, 


DzBoRAan SpinsTER. 


The 


| 
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The OLD MAID's WISH. 


S I grow an o/4 Maid, and I find I go down, 
Nat ador'd in the Country, nor courted in J own, 
In Country or Town let this {till be my Fate, 
Not the ef of the Towng, nor of Aged the Hate: 
May I govern my Paſſon with abſolute Sway; 
May my MH'/dom increaſe, as my Youth wears away, 
And Good-Nature attend to my very laſt Day. 


Beneath an old Oak, near a murmuring Brook, 
Without e'en a Sigh on paſt Time may I look ; 
No Love in my Head, may I blame no falſe Swain: 
Nor loſt in Deſpair ſing ſome pitiful Strain: 

But ſtill govern my Paſſien, &. 


With the Young or the Old, with the Maid or the Wife, 
Oh! may I enl:ven the Evening of Life; 
Still gay without Pride, and joceſe without Art, 

With ſome Scſe in my Tongue, and much Truth in my 
May I govern my Pafhon, &c. £695 (Heart, 


May I not have one Thought or Defire to appear 

In Parties of Pleaſure, *mong the Youeg and the Fair; 

But with grave ſober Dames all my Wiſhes fulfill, 

With three Diſhes of Tea, and three Games at Quadrille. 
Thus govern my Paſſion, &c. 


When grown ſtill more old, (as not courted when young) 
May I ne'er wiſh to liſten to Man's flattering Tongue, 
And ſnou d ſame young Spark for my Fortune make Love, 
With Scorn and Contempt at his Scheme, may I prove 

I can govern my Pa ſon with abſolute Sway, 

. For my Wiſdom increaſes, as Youth wears away, 
Though Good Nature attends to my very laſt Day. 


Without long Diſeaſe may I gently decay, 
And when dead, may the mean with the better Sort ſay, 
Peace be with her Sau in the Grave when ſhe's laid, 
Who beiov'd was by All, though ſhe dy'd an old,; 
For ſhe govern'd her Paſſien with abſolute Sway, 
+ Her W;/dow encreas'd, as her Youth wore away, 
And Gcod-Nature attended her very laſt Day. 
| | Antiquum 
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Antiquum & vetus eſt alienum poſthume lectum 
Concutere, & ſacri genium contemnere fulcri 
Omne aliud crimen mox ferrea protulit ætas. 
Tu. Sat. 6. 
The Silver Age the Marriage Bed abus d, 
All other Crimes the Iron Age produc'd. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E/; AuTroR of the 
| Un1iveRSAL SPECTATOR. 
SIR, 


T is a Maxim pretty generally receiv'd, that the 
World is now very much advanced in its Decline ; 
L and though we at preſent live in the meer Detage of 
it, that we of the modern Race of Mankind are not in 
the leaſt Degree to be compar'd to our Anceficrs, who 
liv'd two or three thouſand Years ago. I know not 
from whence this Bigotry to Antiquity took its Riſe ; 
but it is founded on an unphiloſophical Syſtem, and en- 
tirely repugnant to Hiſtorical Narrations, as well as com- 
mon Reaſon. Though I am not for extolling all prior 
Ages, as infinitely ſuperior to the preſent, yet I would 
not run into the contrary Extreme. and value the preſent 
Race of Men above their Predeceſſors; and, like R:ho- 
boam, have ſo confident an Opinion of- myſelf, to think 
my own little Finger ſtronger than the whole Body of a 
Predeceſſor. All I would maintain, is, that we do not 
live in the very Dregs of Time, and that the preceding 
Ages had not thoſe mighty Advantages over us as fome 
People imagine. 
F in any Converſation on this Subject it is enquir'd, 
in what Particulars the preceding Ages excell'd the pre- 
ſent, it is immediately anſwer d, as a ſelf-evident Truth, 
in Learning and in Virtue; for that we are now become 
infinitely more vicious, as we are become more igno- 
rant. I know not where in Antiquity the Bigots to it 
would fix an Age of Virtue, unleſs in the poetical golden 


one ; 
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one ; for the Vices of former Ages, if you go very far 
back into Antiquity, are as common, if not more bar- 
barous, than ſuch as now reign in the World, Do we 
not, at this Day, to give an Example of unparallel'd 
Wickedneſs, mention the deteſted Sin of Sodom, into 
which City no Stranger could enter, without being de- 
filed with the Luft of the more than brutal Citizens? This 
was a Vice ſo new, and fo inhuman, that neither be- 


fore nor fince could the World find any other Name for 


it but what was deriv'd from the City itſelf. After 
this, there was among the gyptians the Srraauliſi Tax : 
The Greciars, under their wiſeſt Lawgivers, approv'd of 
Theft, provided only that it was committed with Cun- 
ning and Addrefs ; and Draunkernefs was ſo habitual and 
national a Vice, that Pergracari ſignifies to be mod 
auith Drnnkenneſs : The Romans were ſo addicted to this 
latter Vice of the Grecians, that they inſtituted their 
Leges Compotandi, their Laws for-Drinking, which they 
commonly obſerv'd; the one was, to be ad Diurnam 
Stellam Matutinam potantes, to drink down the Evening 
Star, and drink np the Morning Star; the other was to 
drink ſo many Bumpers as there were Letters in their 
Miſtreſs's Name; for Martial tells us, 


Newia ſex cyathis, ſeptem Juſtina bibatur, 
Quinque Lycas, Lyde quatuor, Ida tribus. 


With fix full Bumpers Nœvia's Health be crown'd, 
Let ſeven at Juſtina's Name go round, 

Let five at Lycas, feur at Lyde be ; 

But at the Name of 1da fill but three. 


Nor were the Gentlemen only diſtinguiſh'd among the 
Romans for Drinking; but, for the Conſolation of our 
Modern Ladies, the Ladics of Reme were not free from 
this Exceſs : Seneca aſſures us, that in Drinking they 
even outdid the Men, and Juvenal's Deſcription of 
them exceeds all that a modern vitiated Fancy could 
imagine : Pride, Luxury and Cruelty are as much the 
Characteriſticks of the Antients, as they poſſibly can be 
of the Moderns. Not even a Spaniard would have Va- 
nity enough to attempt, like Aeræes, to ſcourge - 

ea 
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Sea into a Calmntſs, and diſcipline a Tempeſt into Good- 
Manners ; nor, among our own Countrymen, would that 
Prodigy of modern Luxury, Lord Epicure, ever think 
of being mad enough to fill his Fi/b-Ponds with Refe- 
Mater, and ſtrow his Hall with Saffron, The Barba- 
rity of the Antients has no Parallel with the preſent 
Age; it was carried by them to its utmoſt Height: I 
could enumerate many Inſtances of the enormous Vices 
of former Times; but they are ſufficiently prov'd by the 
Apoſtles in their ſeveral Epiſtles: The firſt Chapter of 
Romans contains a moſt monſtrous Catalogue of Sins, of 
ſo deep a Dye, of ſo horrid a Nature, and ſuch an In- 
ventory of all Sorts of Wickedneſs, that one might well 
imagine, the Apoſtle had rather been deſcribing ſome 
Viſion of Hell, than the Seat of the Roman Empire. 

All Ages had their Vices ; human Nature cannot be 
without its Frailties : Virtue and Vice are the Produc- 
tion of every Climate ; and ſometimes one Country will 
more excel in virtuous Sentiments than another, ſome - 
times more in Barbarity and Wickedneſs: In this reſpect, 
therefore, we ſhould not in any wite give the leaſt Su- 
periority to the prior Ages for their Excellence in Mo- 
rality ; they had the Black Bean of Mabomet in 
their Hearts as well as we: By the Black Bean of 
Mahomet I mean human Propenſity to Error; for in 
the Turkith Alcoran it is feign'd, that Mabomet being 
_ aſleep among the Mountains of the Moon, two Angels 

deſcended, and ripping open his Breaſt, they took out 
bis Heart and waſh'd it in Szoxv, and afterwards pluck'd 
out a Black Bear, which was the Portion of the Devil, 
and ſo replaced the Heart. 

IF in Jirtue the diſtant Ages do not exceed us, net- 
ther do they in Learning : By Learning I mean ſuch 
Knowledge as is conducive to the Benefits and Advantages 
of human Creatures. Anatomy, which is fo abſolutely 
_ neceſlary for Phyſical Studies, was very little known, 
if at all, among the moſt learned Antients: Hippe- 
crates was fo far from knowing it, that going one 
Time to viſit Democritas, he found him buſy in diſ- 
ſecting ſeveral Beaſts, and aſk'd him what he meant by 
being ſo employed? Democritus, by Way of Apology, 
anſwered, * I am not cutting up theſe Animals which 


tze Circulation of the 
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*. you ſee, becauſe | hate any of the Works of God, but 
* becauſe I am ſearching into the Nature of the Gall.” 
If he apprehended that the diſſecting of Beaſts might be 
look d on as hating God's Works, he might much more 
have fear'd that Cenſure had he been cutting up the Bodies 
of Mu. N or was this Art practiſed among the Remans 3 
it was againſt their Laws to attempt it, for Pliny af- 
firms, inſpicere humana exta, to look upon the Entrails 
of human Bodies was contrary to their Statutes ; they 
even carried it to ſuch a Height, that it was allow'd as 
a great Favour for Tiberius to touch the dead Body 
of Auguſtus, The primitive Chriftians continued in 
this Error, and one of the Fathers terms an Anatomiſt 
of his Time a Butcher rather than a Phyſician, qui Ho- 
minum odit, ut naſſet, who hated Man that he might 
know him; and a Pope, I think Boniface the VIIIch, 
threatned all who difieted human Bodies, with bis 
Thunderbolt of Excommunication. So far are we from 
ſuch Ignorance in the preſent Age, that we now know 
| Bleed, the Nature of Sanguifca- 
tron, Bilification, Nutrition, and ſeveral other Parts 
Anatomy, which the former Ages never imagin'd. 
NEXT to Anatomy, let us fee how far we exceed 
all Ages that went before us in another uſeful Branch of 
Knowledge, Geography. The Antients were ſo very de- 
fective in this Science, that the moſt neceſſary Things be- 
longing there o were then unknown; the Flux and Re- 
flux of the Sea, the Habitableneſs of the Torrid Zone, 
the Uſe of the Load-Stone, the Diverſity of Winds, and 
the true Dimenſions of the Earth. It was no Wonder 
then that the Macedonian Yourh was no better inſtrutied 
than to believe he had conquer'd the achele Nei Id, when 
there were Nations enough, both before and behind him, 
to deſtroy him and his triumphant Armies immediately. 
To make a Journey as far as the Pillars of Hercules, 
the Antients eſteem'd as one of the chief Exploits of their 
Heroes, and their Demi-Gods ; but now, by the Aid of 
the Mariners Cempaſi, we are able to find our Way 
through the vo? Occan, in the greateſt Storms and the 
darkeſt Nights. The Phenicians and Corthaginars, ſo 
_ renown'd in Hiſtory for Nexigation, according to the 
beſt Accounts, knew no other Way but Coafting, and 
| never 
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never dar'd to venture croſs the Ocean : Their Commerce 
therefore was inconſiderable to what is carried on in all 
Parts of the World at preſent ; and the fam'd ten Years 
Voyages of Ulyſſes was no more than what many Mer- 
chants perform now in leſs than a Year. So ignorant 
were they ſince Chriſtianity has been planted, that it was 
2 damnable Doctrine and Poſition to affirm that there 
was any ſuch Thing as the Antipodes, and a Biſhop of 
Saltzbourg was condemn'd as a Heretick, for maintaining 
ſo falſe and pernicious a Doctrine. | 
I BELIEVE from what I have advanced, that no 
one will imagine that the preſent Age is inferior to any 
preceding one in any Branch of uſeful Knowledge ; and 
I will attempt in ſome future Eſſay to prove that we i 
are equally ſuperior to them in Po/itcneſs and the Belles | 
Lettres. As impoſſible as this laſt Doctrine may ſeem to | 
be defended, it ſhall be the Subject of the next Letter i 
you receive from, f 


$ Þ-& 
Teur * Servant: 


Isaac MonzaxnlL v. 


EE 


Duris genuit te cautibus horrens, - 
Caucaſus, Hyrcanzq; admorunt ubera tygres. 
| Virg. x. 4. 
| Thow'rt bewn from harden'd Entrails of a Rock, 
And rough Hyrcanian Tygers gave thee Suck. 
Dryden. 


From my Chambers, Lancoln's-Inn. 


HROUGH the whole Courſe of my Lucubrations: 
| it has been my conſtant Endeavours to recommend. 
the Purſuit of Virtue and Honour ; nor have 1 
omitted any Care to diſtinguiſh the falſe Appearances of 
Wit and Gallantry, and to ſhew when they ought in 
Truth to be term'd Debauchery and I- Manners: * 
| notwith- 


» 
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notwithſtanding all my own Labours join'd to thoſe of 
Authors, who would inculcate the ſame Principles, Vice 
and Folly will maintain their Power ; and among that 
profligate abandon'd Part of Mankind, who ſtile them. 
telves Men of Pleaſure, no Maxims will be receiv'd as 
juſt, but what are correſpondent with their own mon- 
ſtrous Ideas of Happineſs. There is not one I believe 
among the moſt libertine Set of Men, who does not de- 
fire to bear the- publick Charatter of a Man of Honour, 
of Generoſity, and Good-Nature ; but then the Rules of 
Merality and Humanity muſt not extend beyond the 
Boundaries which they have fix'd, and yet muſt have all 
the Latitude they deſire. Such ſtrange Contradictions are 
in ſuch Men's Schemes of Life, that they can think 
themſelves Mer of Honcur, and at the ſame 'Time be the 
greateſt Villains, and deſire to be eſteem'd geod-uatur d, 
when they are mere Brutes, However abiurd ſuch an 
Aſſertion may at firſt ſeem, it wil! be apparently true, 
if we conſider with what ſtrict Purcilics of Honour 
ſome Men act in relation to their cacz S-x, and with 
how much Injuſtice to the other; how complaiſant they 
are to a Companion abroad, how ſurly to a Wife or 
Daughter at home. Whatever Diſtinctions ſuch Men 
may themſelves make in Honour and Moralicy, the more 
virtuous and more ſenſible Part of the World will re- 
quire an Urifermity of generous Actions to maintain the 
Character of a Gent/cman ; nor will it be enough to act 
with Honour between Man and Man, if they behave with 
the leaſt Diſbonour to a Woman: He who behaves un- 
generouſly to the weaker Sex, is in his Nature a Cowars,, 
as well as a Pillain, and would act in the ſame Manner 
to his oz, had his Heart Courage enough to ſupport the 
Dictates of it. | 1 
THESE Sentiments and Warmth of Expreſſion are 
occaſton'd from having juſt now read a Letter | receiv'd 
from the Country, which has mov'd my Indignation 
againſt a Man of Quality for having committed an infa- 
mous Action, which he looks on as a Piece of Gallantry. 
Without any previous Comment on it, I will communi- 
cate to the Publick my Friend's Letter ; and though it 
was not deſign d for ſuch a Uſe, I believe it will not 


prove diſagreeable to my Readers. 0 
Fon 2 
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To HENRY STONECASTLE, Ee; 


Dear Hal, 
A 'T a Seaſon when moſt of your Acquaintace are 
retir'd into the Country, the Town mult begin to 
be a little diſagreeable to you; and it was, I ſuppoſe, 
for that Reaſon that you laid an Injundtion on your ſelect 
Friends to write to you : By ſuch a Correſpondence you 
expect our Subjects to be adapted to the Scenes in which 
we act, that you might have ſome rural Preſpects and 
A wentures without a Journey beyond the Bills of Mor- 
tabity. I knew not what to ſend you an Account of, 
bu't that we have finc Weather, a fine Harweſt, or a Rela- 
tion of a Cock Match, or the Hiſtory of a Horſe Race, 
'till a private rural Amour has broke out, and which 
| furniſhes me with an Opportunity to let you know in 
what Manner our London finc Gentlemen act when they 
make a Receſs from the Follics and Vices of the Town. 
The Story will, I dare ſay, affect you, as it has me, 
and your Heart, touched at ſome Paſſages, will feel all 
the Reſentment and Compaſſion of a generous and humane 
Man. | . 3 
WITHIN three Miles of this Place, my Lord Pam- 
philys, who run away with Miſs Trippit, the Dancer, 
has a fine Seat and Eſtate. I\ly Lord, you know, is 
one who is call'd a Min of Pleaſure, and cannot live 
without a Miſtreſs, therefore he has brought Mi, down 
with him. But notwithſtanding all his Fondneſs to that 
Lady, he has not been ſo conſtant a, Lover as might 
be expected, but has commenced another Amour: The 
Hiſtory of which ſhall be the remaining Part of this 
Letter. 4 | | Fon 
IN my Lord Pamphilus's Neighbourhood lives an 
honeſt Farmer who is his Tenant, a Man who was a Wi- 
dower, and very frugal and induſtrious to raiſe ſome 
ſmall Fortune for an only Daughter, in whom all his 
Hopes and Comfort were placed. This Daughter of the 
Farmer's, whom I ſhall call P4i//zs, bad the Reputation 
of being one of the handſomeſt young Women in the 
Country, and was às much fam'd for her modeſt Beha- 
viour as the Beauty of her Perſon. With ſuch Accom- 
: mer Fliſhmenta 
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pliſhments ſhe could not want Admirers ; all the young 
Fellows round about that Part of the Country were her 
humble Servants ; and ſeveral advantageous Propoſals 
were made to her, but ſhe would not accept of any 
without her Father's Conſent; and he thought that as ſhe 
was but in her ſeventeenth Year, ſhe was as yet too young 
to enter into a Matrimonial State: Thus beautiful, and 
thus innocent, was ſhe admir'd and prais'd by every one, 
when Lord Pamphilu, came down to his Eſtate and Te- 
nants, to whom he had not paid one Viſit for five or fix 
Years. My Lord had not been long down before he 
heard of the Character of Farmer P inbeart's Daughter; 
for one of the firſt Enquiries he made was what Country 
Girls of any tolerable Eeauty liv'd near him: Lord 
Pamphilus was no ſooner acquainted with the Deſcription 
of Phillis, hut he was reſolved to ſee her, and that if ſhe 
was as pretty as deſcrib'd, ſhe ſhould fall a Victim to his 
Pleaſare. In a few Days, when he was afſur'd the Far- 
mer was abroad, he took the Opportunity of paying him 
an accidental Viſit ; Phi//;s, when acquainted who he 
was, being ſurprized at ſo extraordinary an Honour, re- 
ceiv'd him with an innocent Confuſion, but with more 
Complaiſance than he could have expected from a Perſon 
of her Kank: My Lord was infinitely pleas'd at her Be- 
haviour, and charm'd with her Beauty ; he talk'd to her 
in a free, jocoſe Manner, and after a ſhort Stay, civilly 
falating her, took his Leave. From that Time my Lord 
became an aſſiduous, but private Lover, and left no Art 
or Stratagem unattempted to gain her Conſent to leave 
her Father, _ — 4 4＋⁊ Ws ee N. 
th proud of t e made, and though 
. an Ambition fr ths Gaiety and Splendor of chat 
Manner of Life which my Lord deſcrib'd to her, yet the 
Senſe of Honour and „ Which ſhe ſtill retain'd, 
made all his Endeavours ineffectual. An Amour of this 
Nature could not be carry'd on with ſo much Secrecy, 
but it reach'd the r. Ae oh he tax d his 
Daughter with engaging in ſo dangerous a Correſpondence, 
and with all his | 5 eb. of Perſuaſion advia'd her from 
any private Meeting with my Lord, and from proceeding 
in an Aﬀair which muſt inevitably prove fatal to her ; 
Philfis own'd the Charge, and promis'd to W his 

i | irec- 
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Directions; but my Lord was ſo aſſiduous in his Addreſ- 
ſes, and of ſo much Experience in Amours, that he ſoon 
engag'd her Heart, and conſequently ſhe grew more com- 
plaiſant to her Lover's Requeſt than obedient to her Fa- 
ther's Command: She ſaw him often, liſten'd with Plea- 
{ure to his Converſation, and believ'd that his Heart was 
as ſincere as his Tongue expreſſed it. One Thing alone 
perplex'd her; ſhe had heard of Miſs Trippit whom my 


Lord had brought down with him; and ſhe thought if 


my Lord was ſincere with her, his Engagements with 
that Lady muſt ceaſe : This Propoſal ſhe imagin'd would 
be an undoubted Proof of his Affection, and if he com- 
ply'd with it ſhe need no longer doubt his Sincerity. At 
the next Interview, when my Lord Pamphilus was in 
the moſt earneſt Solicitation and Profeſſion of his Love, 
ihe accuſed him of Inſincerity, ſince he could not be in 
earneſt, when he had ſuch ſtrong Engagements with the 
Lady whom he brought from London, and that that 
Amour muſt ceaſe before ſhe would any more liſten to his 
Paſſion. My Lord, reſolved to carry his Deſign, on 


ſome Excuſe immediately ſent Miſs Trippit to Town, and 


took Care Phillis ſhould be evidently convinced of the 
Sacrifice which he had made on her Account. At this 
Behaviour Phi/l;s believ'd every Thing Lord Pamphilus 
could ſay, and he improv'd every Minute to his Advan- 
tage, till ſhe had abſolutely conſented to run away with 
him. The Day, the Hour, and Place of Meeting were 
all ſettled ; but in the very Morning ſhe intended to 
elope, her Father, who, from ſome Intelligence, had 
Reaſon to ſuſpect her, prevented her keeping her Aſſigna- 


tion. My Lord alſo diſappointed, return'd to his Houſe : 


That very Day the Farmer waited on him, and boldly 
expoſtulated with him on the Injury he deſignd him by 
ruining his only Cbild, and thereby deftroying all the 
Comfort that he had in Life. My Lord was confounded 
at ſuch a Rencounter, and betray d all the Signs of Guile 
and Shame: He deny'd the Accuſation, and ſaid there 
was no more in it than that he might in a Frolick have 
given his Daughter an innocent-Salute, but that nothing 
had paſſed farther : The Farmer hoped there would not, 
and conjuring him, with Tears in his Eyes, intreated lis 
Lordſhip would be more generous than to injure a poor old 
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Man in the only Thing which could affect his Heart; and 
then took his Leave. Though my Lord was at firſt 
rouch'd with the old Man's Manner of addreſſing him, 
yet he was too fire a Gentleman to let the Dictates of 
Humanity and Virtue get the better of his Pa ſions and his 

» Pleaſure : He got an Opportunity of ſeeing Pfillis the 
next Evening at his own Houſe, and repreſenting to her, 
as their Amour began to be &rowwr, ſhe had better indulge 
her Love, and conſult her Irterc/?, than be the Subject of 
the Ervicws and the Malicious, without any Satisfaction 
at all : 'That as for her Father, he might be made eaſy, 
by giving him the Farm he held, for his «wr Life, and 
by the Love and Indulgence which he ſhould always hear 

was paid to his Daughter. P}7//;s, pauſing on theſe 
Arguments, my Lord took her Silence for a tacit Com- 
pliance : He loft not ſo favourable a Moment, he embrac d 
her, vow'd eternal Love, and generous Conftancy ; and 
ſhe too credulouſly liſtening to him, ſtay d till it was 
too late an Hour to return home: He urged her to ſtay 
there all Night; ſhe conſenteu, and was ruin d. 

UNDER all the paternal Anxiety poſſible, Mr. Plain- 
heart found his Daughter had elop'd, by her not coming 
home all Night : Next Day he was inform'd that ſhe had 
been ſeen at my Lord's : The poor Man went immediately 
ro his Lordſhip's Houſe, and infifted on ſeeing him : 

His Requeſt was at laſt granted; when he immediately, 

; in the moſt bitter Invectives, accuſed my Lord of the 
Injury he had done him, contrary to his expreſs Word 
| and Honour. Lord Pamphilus thought he could ſoon ac- t 
commodate ſo trifling an Affair, and offer'd the Farmer ; 
the Houſe and Ground he occupied for his own Life, to } 
| make him ſome Conſolation for the Grief he had occa- . 
fioned. The good old Man, inſtead of accepting ſuch an 1 
Offer, reply d, No, my Lord, I ain above ///izg my | 
« Child for a Profiitute, or receiving Wages for her In- 
© famy: You have done me the greate/t Injury you can 
© do: I fear nat your Power, nor will accept your Fa- 
© ons As for the Girl, whom you have c d, I 
1 < ſhall never fee her more: Nr, too late, will repent 
q $. her-Di/obedience to ne Hut, my Lord, may ſuch a 
© Fudyment purſue you as Hevn may think proper for 
* the Man who «werntens in the Ruin of * and 
i ; 11 © brings 
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brings the Grey Hairs of Parents with Sorrow to the 
* Grave,'—— At theſe Words, the Tears trickling down 
his Cheeks, he left the Room with Indignation. —— 
My Lord, not much concern'd, order'd his Coach and 
Six to be got ready, and carried away his new Miſtreſs 
to London immediately, where I ſuppoſe he will ſoon 
turn her adrift, as he has done ſeveral others, to the 
Common Stream of the Vices of the Town, and by that 
verify, as far as relates to her, the Prophecy of her u- 
happy Father. 


The Greeks get all by fulſeme Flatteries, 
A moſt peculiar Stroke they have at Lies. 
They make a Wit of their infipid Friend, 
His Blubber Lips and Beetle Brows commend: 
His long Crane Neck, and narrow Shoulders praiſe ; 
Tou'd think they were deſcribing Hercules. 
Mr. Dryden. 


From my Chambere, Lincoln's-Inn. 


HERE is nothing more prevalent over the 
Minds of the Generality of Mankind than Flat- 
tery ; Self-Opinion is ſo ſtrong and ſo natural a 


their Merit, have been pleaſed -when they have been 
complimented on their Deſerts, tho' their Panegyricks 
have far exceeded the Boundaries of Truth; I wonder 
not therefore when Perſons without any Merit, or in the 
leaſt Praiſe-worthy, are delighted with the falſe Compli- 
ments which their Dependants pay to them : They who 
have no real Claim to any Excellence, are willing to ſet 
up an imaginary one, and they are ſo long deceiv'd by 
being Hatter'd for their ſuppoſitious Endowments, that 
they at laſt deceive themſelves into an Opinion, that they 
have a real Merit, which they did not before ſo much 
regard, This Ambition of Praiſe is ſo general a Foible, 
that in all Ages there have been Perſons of Cunning 
enough to diſtinguiſh ſuch as are ſuſceptible of it, and 
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by humouring them with an artful Commendation, have 
rais'd themſelves a comfortable Subſiſtence from the Folly 
of others. The Practice of Flattrry is confin'd to no 
certain Place or Set of People, but in the Court or the 
City, in the Camp or in the Church, it is equally mace 
uſe of and admur'd : As caſy as it may ſeem to be a 
Proficient in this Art of commending others, it is, 
perhaps, as difficult a Province as can be undertaken ; 
for the Genius, the Humour, the Capacity of the 
Perſon, who is to be practis'd upon, muſt be care- 
fully obſerv'd. Some who would be ſhock'd with a 
common and groſs Commendation, are charm'd with 
ſome little apropos Stroke of Pancgyrick, others require 
more ſtrong Repreſentations of their good Qxalities, and 
cannot ſee them if they are not drawn in a monitrous 
Size, and the Paint laid on coarſely, that they may be 
properly affected. To conceal Art is the greateſt Art; 
ſio in polite Flattery, the artful Compliment ſhould al- 
ways ſeem to flow not from any ſtudy'd Deſign, but 
ſome natural Occaſion : But the Delicacy of Vattering, 
ſo neceſſary for a Court, would entirely loſe its Ef- 
fect in the City: The Smartneſs of a Repartee or 
MWitticiſn, might be looked upon more as a 7e/ than 
a Compliment, while a downright plain Commendation 
would be taken as an Inſtance of Good Nature and Sin- 
cerity. | ; | 
As agreeable as F/attery is allowed to be to the Ge- 
nerality of the World, yet the Name of a Flatterer is 
always looked on as a Term of Infamy ; it is practiſed 
by all Degrees of Men, and they all equally diſclaim the 
Title. If the Definition of Flattery is this, To give 
a Ferſon Praiſe for an Accompliſhment which he has 
not, how univerſal muſt the Practice of it be! WE. 
_ ridiculous Princes have been extoll'd for their Wiſdom ; 
what infamous Stateſmen for their Honeſty ; what coward: 
ly Admirals for their Courage; what dull Citizens for 
their Sen/e ; and what Proftitutes for their Virtue ? Was 
it not for Flattery, what muſt be the 'Topick of our 24. 
dern Dedications and Court Sermons * Authors would 
with a very ill Grace addreſs their Patrons, and Cbap- 
lains their Supericrs, if they did not take the Liberty to 
deviate alittle from the Strictneſs of Truth and * of 
i ; ; gien 
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Religion: political Writers have alſo an abſolute Neceſ- 
ſity to call in the Aſſiſtance of Fattery, how diſintereſt- 
ed ſoever they ſeem by accuſing their Antagoniſts of be- 


ing ſervile Sycophants, and by making Proteſtations of 


their own Honour; This is only a reciprocal Charge 
which the others return on them, while they both mu- 
tually pay to the Patrons of their own Party the moſt 


ſordid Tributes of Flattery that they can invent. Poets, 


Hiftorians, Efſayifts and Divixzs, have all more or leſs, 
on the Publication of their Works, had Recourſe to ſome 
ſoothing Flattery to prepoſſeſs the good Humour of the 
Reader, and either in Preface or Dedication paid ſome 


Compliment to the Publick ; hence it is that ſome have 
begun their Addreſs with Gentle Reader, others with 
' Kind Reader, others with Courteous Reader, and ſome 


with Learned Reader. The Dramatick Authors, indeed, 
of the laſt Age, were more rough with the Town, when 
they introduced their Plays on the Stage, than Authors 
are now ; for ſo far from flattering the Pit, they generally 
abus'd them, and the Criticks were a conſtant Subject of 
their Satire : Our preſent Dramatick Writers ſeem to 
hope much from the complimental Flattery in their Pro- 
logues, and the Judgment and the Candour of the Cri- 
ticks ever receive peculiar Praiſe. | 
BUT beſides the Species of Flatterers which I have 
mention'd, there is another Kind who live by the Pro- 
fiſſion of Flattery, and who improve it into a Science: 
Theſe are they who are commonly diſtinguiſh'd under 


the Denomination of Hangers-en; they are of both 


Sexes, and are to be met with in moſt Companies and 
moſt Families in Great Britain: There are few Ladies, 
either young or old, who are without one of theſe com- 
plimenting Attendants, and from whom they have the 
Pleaſure of hearing all the agreeable Things ſaid to them 
they can wiſh : Their own Wit, Beauty and Conduct, 
are ſufficiently commended, and thoſe Talents of their 
Neighbours are equally depreciated: By theſe Means 


theſe Female Profeſſors of Flattery rule every Family they 


come into; they are Tyrants over the Servants, Rivals 
to Relations, Enemies to the Children of their Patroneſ- 
ſes, and ſometimes Miſtreſſes to their Huſbands. The 
Hangers-on of the Male Sex are a numerous Fraternity, 
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and the conſtant Attendants on Country Squires of little 
Knowledge of the Town, and thoſe Fools of Quality who 
cannot dittinguiſh their ſneering Compliments from real 
Virtue. I intended to have diſtinguiſh'd the Nature of 
theſe complaiſant Gentlemen, by inſerting one of their 
Characters, which is very well known at the Court-End 
of the Taxwn; but as the admirable Character which Te- 
rexce has drawn of Gnatho in the Eunuch, has occur'd to 
my Mind, I could not avoid ending this little Eſſay on 
Flattery with a Quotation from a Scene, which, perhaps, 
abounds with raore ſtrong Humour than any other Scene 
he has wrote: My Readers may alſo obſerve this Moral 
from it, that Felly is the Baſis on which Flattery is 
feunded, 

TO make the Quotation more plain, I muſt obſerve 
that Gzathe, who is a ſervile Hanger-on and Paraſite to a 
romantic Captain, enters on the Stage, and in the follow- 
ing Soliloquy reflects on his Manner of getting a Live- 
lihood by a Dependance on others. 

* YE Gods! what a Difference there is between one 
* Man and another, between a Fool and a Philoſopher ! 
The Reaſon of my making this Obſervation is this: 
As I was coming along To-day, I accidentally met 
* with an old Acquaintance of mine, of my own Rank 
and Quality, an honeſt Fellow, who has made a Shitt 
to run through an Eſtate, as I had done before him : 
On my meeting ſuch a ſhabby, meagre, rough-hewn 
Wretch, loaded with Rags and Diſeaſes, I Dat, cries I, 
ewhat ts the Meaning of ſuch an Appearance? 
Alas ! Sir, reply'd he, the Fortune I had, 1 hade unfor- 
tuxately Ii, or ſpent, and you ſee to achat a miſerable 
Condition I am reduced, deteſted by every Friend and 
every Acquaintance I have in the World. Here I 
look'd at him with a Kind of Scorn ; Why, you dull 
Baca bead, ſays I, are you ſuch a Wretch that you hawe 
* mot left yourſelf an After game to play; have you with 
« your Money loft your Senſes * Why, lock on me, once in 
* as bad a Caſe as yarſelf'; you ſee I look well, dreſs gen- 
* teel, live gay, aud am ſtrong and healthy : I have the 
* Command of a good Eſtate, though I bade not a fingle 
Foot of Land: In ſhort I have every Thing, yet I have 
* Nothing. But, replies be, I am ſo unlucky that I have 
. 0 ; | not 
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not a Genius for Buffoonry, nor a Temper to endure a 
beating. What, ſays I, da you think that is the 
Way; you are wide, quite wide of the Mark : For- 
merly, in the Days of Yore, that might have done 1tole- 
rably well, but we are now in another Method, and 
perhaps I was the Inventor ef it. There are a 
Sort of People in the World, who would be thought to 
have more Wit and Senſe than all others, when they 
hade none at all: Now theſe are the Perſons that I 
practiſe upon: Theſe I follow, admire, extol, and 
at the ſame Time laugh at: If they praiſe any Thing, 1 
praiſe it ; if they diſlike any Thing, I dillike it ; what 
they deny, 1 alſo deny; if they affirm it, I affirm zt : 
In ſport, I have laid it down as my principal Rule of 
Life, to aſſent" to every Thing: By theſe Arts neither 
my Belly nor my Purſe are ever empty. Whilft 
this Dialogue laſted, we were got to the Market-Place, 
where I was joyfully met by a Crowd of Confectioners, 
Butchers, Fiſhmongers, Cooks, Paſtry-Cooks, and 
Poulterers, all my intimate Acquaintance before and 


fince I ſpent my Eſtate, and are fo ſtill: They all 


bow'd and complimented me, invited me to Supper, 
and ſhould be proud of my Honour's Company. When 
my poor half-itarv'd ragged Companion ſaw in what 


Eiteem I was, with what Reputation I maintain'd my-. 


ſelf, and in what Eaſe I liv'd, he begged of me to in- 
ſtra& him a little in -y Art: I bid him follow 
me, and be my Diſciple : And as the Sects of Philoſo- 
phers took their Titles from the Names of their 
Founders, ſo all who ſhall have learnt the Art of Flar- 


tery, ſhall, from my Name of Grnatho, be called 


Gnathenichs. 


THO? this Character of a Flatterer has been drawn 


above Eighteen Hundred Ycars ago, every one muſt diſ- 
cern it is a ſtrong and juſt Repreſentation of complaiſant 
Ferſons whom they every Day meet with, who praz/e or 


diſpraiſe, who like or diſiize, conſent, diſſent, deny, af- 


firm, and adjuſt their Sentiments to thoſe they depend on: 


As People of good Senſe may imperceptibly become blind 
Fools to thoſe who always ſeem to have the ſame Way of 


Thinking, and become ſtrongly prejudiced in their Fa- 


vour, I would adviſe every one, who would avoid the 
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Inconveniencies of a Sarping Dependant, never to con- 
tract an Acquaintence with a Perſon who will not 4e 
at ſome Times to contradi# you, but who has made it 
the principal Maxim of Life to aſſent to every Thing. 


To Sir WILLIAM CoURTLY, on his Miniſterial) 


Dependence. 


| 4 EPIGRA M. 

ILL you be Free? You will not, tho' you may; 
Wou'd you be Free, this, Courtly, is the Way : 
You will be Free, if you at home will dine, | 
And drink good Port inftead of Clamp in Wine. 

If you the gilded Chariot can deſpiſe, | 
If you plain Cloaths inſtead of /ac'd can prize; 
If ſtead of Szik your Miſs a Linnen wears, 
If you to ſleep can mount Two Pair of Stairs: 
If to ſuch Maxims you your Mind can bring, 
You'll live more Free and Happy than a Xing. 


Donec eris fælix multos numerabis amicos 
Nullus ad amiſſas ibit amicus opes. Por xr. 


Friends without Number cn the Happy wait, 
But ſhun them, if unhappy be their Fate. 


To the AvuTnoR of the UxIvERSAI SPECTATOR. 


S IX, 

1 WAS looking, the other Day, into Seneca's Epiſtles, 
and, in one of them, met with an odd Kind of an 
Aſſertion, which had too much in it of one of his 

Stoical Rants, and which few Perſons, I believe, will 

approve of. Speaking upon Poverty, he ſays, That we 

ought to love it upon this one Account, if there was no 
other, becauſe it lets us ſee thoſe that love us. That Po- 

verty is a Teſt of the Sincerity of Love and W 
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I readily grant; but that we ought to eſteem or love a 
State of Poverty for this Reaſon, is what ſuch a Philoſo- 
Pher as this, who never knew what Poverty was, might 
aſſert, but what none would care to make Choice of for 
the Reaſon upon which he here recommends it. 
CURIOSITY, I own, is a very ſtrong Principle; 
but what wiſe Man would not check it, when it would 
lead him to enquire into ſuch Things, as, when diſco- 
ver'd, he knows will give him a great deal of Diſſatiſ- 
faction and Uneaſinefs ? A rich Man, who has many 
ſeeming Friends, would be very imprudent if he ſhould 
deſire to be convinced, in any Way whatever, whether 
he had any real one. Who would think it any great Fe- 
licity to be able to diſcover what every Body thinks of 
him ? To have ſuch Scenes as theſe appear, would be a 
very unentertaining Proſpect, and a great Mortification 
of our Self-Love and Vanity. 
THERE is nothing more certain, than that a poor 
Man knows much better who are his Friends than a rich 
one ; but then this 15 a melancholy Truth when it comes 
to be experienced, and a Piece of Knowledge that no 
one can be fond of. | : | 
THAT Contempt is an inſeparable Attendant upon 
Poverty, has been an Obſervation common to all Ages; 
and Poverty never made a more deſpicable Appearance in 
any Age thau in this. Let a Man be what he will, in 
any other Reſpect, he can never be diſregarded ſo much 
for any Thing as for this. Let a Man's Underſtanding be 
never ſo mean, his Temper never ſo perverſe, and his. 
Actions never ſo bad, he cannot be ſo much diſreſpected, 
he cannot diſoblige the World ſo much upon any other 
Account whatever, as by being poor. Nay, to have all 
the excellent Qualities that would render you amiable in 
any other State of Life ; to have Wit, Learning, Senſe, 
a fine Temper, an agreeable Behaviour, and to act upon 
a Principle of the ſtricteſt Honour and Integrity, will all 
avail you nothing, if Poverty is among'them. At her 
Preſence they inſtantly fade away, and all their Beauty 
periſheth : Such contagious Blaſts, and ſuch malignant 
Influences, are there in her unhappy Breath. . _.. 
A MAN, become poor, who was onee rich, is, 
with reſpec to the Behaviour of the World towards him. 
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like a Lady who has out-liv'd her Beauty, and is now no 
longer regarded when this one Charm, and this /rg/e 
Perfection has left her. 

A LADY, who is an extraordinary Beauty, may, by 
the Force and Prevalence of her Charms, triumph over 
all the Diſadvantages of Poverty. Though her Money 
wilt not engage Admirers, her Perſon will command 
them : Her Luſtre is ſo powerful, that it breaks through 
that Cloud, which otherwiſe would have darken'd and 
eclips'd her : But for other Ladies, how many agreeable 
ones have been deſpis d in a State of Poverty, or but in- 
different Circumſtances, who would have been adored 
and idolized, if they had, each of them, had but Ten 
thouſand Pounds to have bleſs'd their Admirers with. 

THERE is a Gentleman of my Acquaintance, whoſe 
Friendſhip I ſhall always eſteem, who has experienced 
the different Bchaviour of the World to a rich Man and 
2 poor one: He is a Man of moſt excellent Qualities ; 
and when he was in the Affluence of his Fortune, was as 
much regarded and eſteem'd, and had as much Civility 
and Reſpect ſhewn him as his Merit required, and ſuch 
Circumſtances uſually procure : But he is now treated 
with as little Regard and Ceremony, as if he had been 
always as poor as he isat preſent. He is now no longer 
bow'd to as formerly; no riſing of any of the Company 
when he comes into a Room; no Offers made him of 
Places to fit down in; no aſking his Opinion of 'Things ; 
and, when he gives it, no Regard is paid to it. This 
Idol of his Acquaintance i is brought down to the Condi- 
tion of the meaneſt and loweſt Worſhipper, while others, 
who ftill retain their Riches, and ſhine in their uſual 
Splendor, have all their uſual Veneration and Homage 
Ml them. 

ERE is not a more lively and beautiful Deſcrip- 
tion any where to be met with, of the different Behavi- 
our of the World to a Man in high Circumſtances of 
Life, and to the ſame Perſon reduced to low ones, than 
what we find in the Book of Fob: When the Almighty 
was yet with him; when his Children were about him. 
When he weſhed his Steps with Butter, and the Rocks 
poured him out Rivers of Oil. When he went out to the 
Gate, „ the City whey he prepared his Seat = the 
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Street, The young Men ſaw him, and hid themſebves, and 
the Aged aroſe, and flood up. The Princes refrained talks 
ing, and laid their Hand on their Mouth; the Nobles held 
their Peace, and their Tongue cleaved to the Roof of their 
Mouth. When his Root was ſpread out by the Waters, 
and the Dew lay all Night upon his Branch. When his 
Glory was freſh in him, and his Bow was renew'd in his 
Hand + Unto him Men gave Ear, and kept Silence, and 
ewaited at his Counſel, After his Words they ſpake not 
again, and his Speech dropped on them. | 

BUT now, ſays he, they that are younger than I have 
we in Deriſion; now I am their Song, yea, I am their 
By-word; they abhor me, they flee far from me, and 
ſpare net to ſpit in my Face: Becauſe he hath looſed my 
Cord, and afiifted me, they hade alſo let looſe the Bridle 
before me: Upon my Right Hand riſe the Yauth,: they 
f£u/p away my Feet, and they raiſe up againſt me the Ways 
ef their Deſtrudtion: They came upon me as a wide break- 
ing in of Waters; in the Deſolation they rolled themſelves 

on me. | ; 

AS I always love te enquire into the Reaſons of 
Things, or what are the paige or Motives which 
make ſuch and ſuch Practices io general and common, I 
ſhall now endeavour to find out ſome of the Reaſons why 
a rich Man has ſo much Regard and Reſpe& ſhewn him 
by the World, and why a poor Man is ſo much neglect- 

ed and deſpiſed by it. | 5 

ONE principal Reaſon is, that the Generality of the 
World, who are not rich, would be ſo if they could; ſo 
that it is no Wonder that we admire others for having 
fuch Things as we ourſelves are deſirous of poſſeſſing. 

EVERY one who is rich is look'd upon to be a Su- 
perior to a poor Man, not only becauſe he is richer, but 
becauſe he is more honourable | | 
_ ADD to this the Idea of Power annex'd to Riches ; 
and where there is Power, they who want it will reve- 
rence and eſteem it; becauſe his enables a Man to be 
hurtful or ſerviceable to the World, which are Confidera- 
tions with which the World will be always influenced. 

RICHES give a Man an Air of Authority and Gran- 
deur, which command our Reſpect to him; and as the 
rich Man's Look and Behaviour is generally in ſome De- 
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ree ſtately and aſſuming, the poor Man's will generally 
humble and ſubmiſſive. wy, 

ANOTHER Reaſon aſſignable, not for the Riſe, but 
for the Continuance of the Practice of reverencing the 
Rich, is, that the World has always accuſtom'd itſelf to 
pay a Sort of Veneration and Homage to them ; and ſuch 
a Cuſtom as this has a Sanction in it that will make it 
generally comply'd with. „ 

THE ſame general Reaſon which makes a rich Man 
reſpected, will make a poor Man deſpis'd; for if our 
Regard for Riches, and Deſire of having them, makes 
us regard the Perſons of the Rich, our Diſregard or 
Averſion to Poverty, will make us diſregard the Perſons 
of the Poor. | | 

ANOTHER Reaſon why a poor Man is deſpiſed is 
this : That if you are civil and complaiſant to him, and 
familiar with him, you may bring your own Circum- 
ſtances in queſtion. While you ſeem not to take Notice 
of poor Men, you may be deſigning to give the World 
ſome Reaſon to believe, that you are not of that Num- 
ber yourſelf. | | 

PRIDE is another Reaſon, or rather a principal In- 
gredient in every other Reaſon or Motive, that makes us 
deſpiſe the Poor. We think ourſelves conſiderable, and 
value ourſelves much becauſe we are rich ; and then, 
conſequently, muſt ſlight, and think thoſe inconſiderable 
that are poor. | 

IN themſelves Poverty and Riches are neither of them 
deſpicable or honourable : It is the Behaviour of the Per- 
ſon in either of thoſe States that makes either poor Men 
or rich reputable or ſcandalous. An honeft Mar is ever 
to be eſteem'd, and a Villain ever to be deſpis'd, let their 
Circumſtances be what they will. They are glorious 
Objects of our Regard and Admiration ; he that is hum- 
ble, humane, and benevolent in a State of Opulence, and 
he that is patient and refign'd, and retains his Integrity 
in a State of Indigence. | E 

THE Stoicks maintain'd this for one of their Para- 
doxes, Solus ſapiens e Dives; the wiſe Man only is 
rich; which may much more juſtly be ſaid of the truly 
eirtuous Man; for he only is rich who makes a right 
Uſe of his Reaſon, and has by him that ineſtimable 

Treaſure, 
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Treaſure, a good Conſcience ; which whoever has not 
15 poor indeed, whatever may be his external Condition 
and Circumſtances. 


T am, STR, | 


Your humble Servant, 


R.T. 
OEDO 229 2029 22D = 


Nocturno certare mero,] putere diurno. 
Hor. Lib. 1. Epiſt. 19. 
They drank all Night, all Day they ſmelt of Wine. 
| Creech, 


From my CHAMBERs, LincoN's-INN. 


HERE is no Cuſtom more prevalent among my 
Countrymen, and which more deſerves Repre- 
henſion, than Drinking : It has of late become 
more particularly notorious, and no Buſineſs can be now 
tranſacted but over a Bottle: A Bargain muſt be ratified 
with a Gill of Wine, as if a het in the Morning 
would give a Spirit to Trade all the remaining Part of the 
Day. I ſhall not, to reform this Evil at preſent, pub- 
liſh a ſerious E/ay, but communicate a Deſcription of a 
certain Country and People, which I believe will ſet this 
Vice of my Countrymen in a true Light: I will only ob- 
ſerve, tbat the Extract I make is taken from a Latin Hi- 
ſtory of the Unknown World. 


The PROVINCE of DRINKALLIA, 
CHATS. | 

4A DESCRIPTION f the IxnanrTtanTts, 
and of their MANNERS and Cus TOMS. 


= HERE are no People under the Cope of Heaven 
. more troubleſome with their Bounty than the Inha- 
bitants of this Province, which I ſufficiently experi- 
enced on my firſt Arrival; for it is an eſtabliſh'd Cuſ- 


tom, 
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tom, the Breach of which would be deemed the higheſt 
III Manners, the Moment you enter any Houſe to give 
you a large Glaſs of ſtrong Wine, or of a ſtronger Spiri- 
tuous Liquor: Should a Stranger refuſe to comply with 
this Mode, he is not only loak'd on as an ill bred Perſon, 
but, which is worſe, a direct Foe to the Government. 
But before I entirely deſcribe the Genius of the People, 
it may be proper to give you ſome Notion of the M:- 
#rofolis of the Province, where I now am. Their chief 
City is called Carouzi-Kamkin, a Name which ſeems de- 
rived from the German Tongue: It is built upon a Hill, 
and, in Form, reſembles an Exgliſb Tankard, from what 
Side ſoever you behold it: It is of antient Renown, and 
one of the beſt ſeated Parts for Traffick in the whole 
Land. On the Ea, Part, it is ſtrongly fortified with 
Barricadoes, and Bulwarks built all of Barrels, and the 
Roofs of the Houſes are cover'd with the Boards of bro- 
ken Caſks. At the Entrance of the Gate there is placed, 
from Morning till Evening, a kind of Cannon in the 
Form of a Bottle, which, by the Inhabitants, is called 
The Bottle of Hefpitality, and round it are theſe Words 
engrav'd 'H @t% l. Beneath them, on ano- 
ther Rim, are theſe Aut bibe, aut ati; that is, or 
drink, or be gone. As ſoon as you arrive at this Place 
you muſt drink, or be carried before a Magiſtrate, to 
render an Account of your Obſtinacy. The Arms of the 
City are placed over the Gate, which are, Three Hor /e- 
Leaches upon the naked Feet, in a bloody Field: The 
Motto, Plenæ, quicſcimus When full we are at reſt. 
When I was got to the Gate it was late in the 
Evening, and my Guide told me, I might ſafely paſs the 
Sentinels unobſerved ; for by that Time they were near 
drunk and aſleep ; and that if J had a Mind, he could 
diſcover the whole Place and Humour of the People with- 
out my being known to them: I accepted his Offer, and 
we enter'd into the City : I was ſurprived to ſee almoſt at 
every Door a Sign hang out to denote a Tippling-Houſe, 
ſome of which Signs were decorated with co Painting, 
and adorn'd with much Golan Magnificence ; I could 
not but obſerve, that there was ſome Propriety to drink- 
ing in their Emblems and Devices: One to invite Cuſ- 
tomers, hung out a Tun of Geld; another a Fountain of 


int; 
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Wine; a third a large Rummer fill'd to the Brim, while 
a {ly Rogue choſe the Ro/e, which, it ſeems, is an Iunuendo 
that all is ſafe under that Roof. What gave me moſt 
Surprize was, that I ſaw ſeveral Heads and Portraits of 
Per ſonages expoſed as Signs before thoſe Houſes : I imme- 
diately imagined that theſe were ſome illuſtrious Heroes 
and Heroin:s, who had made themſelves eminent for ca- 
rouzing ; but my Guide told me that my Suppoſition was 
wrong grounded, and that in this Particular there was not 
the leaſt Analogy, being only the ſimple Caprice of the 
Wine-Seller. In their publick Markets all Meaſures are 
hung up in Chains with the. City Stamp on the Top, and 
by them hangs a Cay of the Laws of the Land, of which 
] will pretently give a true Copy. The Inhabitants that 
Night, on ſome publick Occaſion, made great Rejoicings, 
and a publick Feaſt was to be held: My Guide carried 
me to ſhe me the Manner of it. 

AT their firſt Meeting they ſacrificed to Baccuvs, 
who is their general Gcd ; not as the Romans did of old, 
by pouring a little Wine on the Ground, but by a luſty 
Bumper thrown down the 'Throat : Nor have they any 
Regard for the Leges C:mpotandi and Leges Convivales of 
the Romans ; for they not only drink down the Evening, 
and drink up the Morning Star, but tavo or three Evening 
and tao or three Morning Stars together. They general- 
ly fit in the Form of a Circle, and the Bottles make a 
ſurpriſing Rapidity in their Rotation. Here it ſeems all 
claim a Liberty of Speech on any Subject, and from this 
Claim, two or three generally ſpeak at once : Their 
Topicks of Converſation are miſcellaneous, Philoſophy, Po- 
liticks, Lowe, Trade, Debauchery, and Religion: They 
who are verſed in theſe Cuſtoms, obſerve they generally 
diſcuſs Points of Religion when they have drank moſt, 
and ſettle the State beſt when they can ſtand leaſt. Amongſt 
bother Ceremonies, they make Incanations, and chaunt 
Hymns ; but for the Subject of theſe there is no Law; 
one commends his Wench, another his Bottle; a Wit 
ſings a Libel againſt the Government, and a Man of Hu- 
mour chaunts a Burl:/que upon Religion: The Batchelor 
has his Catch in Praiſe of boring, and the Married 
Man his Ballad againſt Matrimony. 


THEY 
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THEY have one Cuſtom which they value themſelves 
highly for, as they think it an undoubted Proof of their 
Prudence; this is, they inſtitute a Chairman, who is the 
Magiſter Bibendi, and regulatis Healths, and has the Uſe 
of Pen, Ink, and Paper: He is alſo a kind of Notary 
Publick, and ſtiled by them, The Clerk of the Wind pipe: 
His Buſineſs is, to regiſter every Toaſt, and file up for 
common Records, what each Man drank, and to whom ; 


which, at the next Meeting, he reads, to have Juſtice 


executed. To give a more perfect Idea, I will tranſcribe 
one of theſe Regiſters, which is an authentick Copy from 


the Original. 


The Fourth Night of the Week, from the Hour of Ten to 
| the Hour of Four. 


2 Debtor | Bumpers 
Mr. Topewell Mr. Ruby, 3 
Mr. Bachanal IM. Merryman, 2 + 
Lord Squeami/þ to & Lord Stronghead, 4 
Counſellor Maudlin Sir Jolly Soaker, 3 2 
Monſ. Le Beau Garcon Mr. Newerflinch, 8 
Concordat cum Originali, 


'  Topras GuzzLE, 
Preſes, Regiſt. & Cler. Gulæ. 


THE Humour of theſe People, when they, through 


their too great Zeal, have work'd themſelves into an 


Enthuſiaſm, is inexpreſſible; I know no better Deſcrip- 


tion can be given of them than a Picture which a Coun- 


tryman of ours deſigned, and painted, called The Midnight 
Converſation : As that ſufficiently expreſſes their Man- 
ners, Looks and Actions, I ſhall ſay no more on that 
Subject. The Laws of the Province of Drintallia being 
ſomewhat ſingular, and peculiarly adapted to the Genius 
of that People, I ſhall here tranſcribe them; and as my 
Countrymen are famed for making Improvements in any 
Science, I recommend the following Statutes to the Con- 
ſideration of the Tipling Societies of London and N- 


minſier, | 


4 
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Lis hereby Decreed and EnaRted, by the High and Mighty 
| States of Drinkallia, 


Firſt, HAT no Buſineſs, Commerce, or Traffick, 
be carried on without — at leaſt half a 
Bottle to bind the Bargain. 

Secondly, TH AT all Promiſes, Oaths, Bills, Bonds, 
Indentures, or any other Conveyances whatſoever, made, 
or Cauſed to be made, after Three o'Clock in the After- 
noon, be utterly void, and of none Effect. 

Thirdly, THAT no Man, of what Rank or Degree 
ſoever, drink in private two Days together, under For- 
feiture of not drinking Wine for one whole Week. 
 Fuurthly, THAT he who is ſober at the twelfth Hour, 
ſhall drink two Pint Bumpers. 

Fifthly, IF any Man willingly ſpills his Liquor, he 
ſhall, for a Twelvemonth and a Day, be difabled giving 
his Teſtimony i in any Court of Judicature, and find Sure- 
ties for his good Behaviour. 

Sixthly, THAT he whom Nature or Sickneſs ___ 
to live * be baniſh'd the Land. | 

Seventhly, THAT whatſoever Perſon ſpeaks any way 
tending to recommend Sobriety, be deemed guilty of a 
High 6 and Pains and Penalties be inflidted 
on him. 

Eightbly, THAT he who goes from any Treat, or 
3 Bout, ſalwvis pedibus, thas is, without Katte 

ing, be deem'd a Traitor to the State. 

OVER the Portal of every Drinking-Room be it 
written, 


The Houſe of youthful Mirth, 4 luſiy Cheer 
Peace, Wine, Sport, Reft, have all their 3 Bere. 


There 
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To the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


There is nothing which lies more within the Province of a 
Spectator, fan publick Sheaws an Diver frons : ard as, 
among thoſe, there are none which can pretend to wie 
ieh theſe elegant Entertainments that are exhibited in 
eur Theatres, I think it particularly incumbent on me to 
take Notice of every Thing that is remarkable in ſuch 
numerous and refined Aſſemblies. 

| Spe, No. 235. 


SIR, 
, H E above Lines are the Introduction to a Paper 


wrote by the late Mr. Abpisox, on certain ſig- 

nificant Hints given to him from the Upper 
Gallery at the Playhouſe, by your humble Servant, tnen 
a Perſon of great Diſtinction, and much talk'd of ever 
ſince ; but, by Reaſon of my long Retirement from my 
old Sphere of Action, at preſent very little known, and, 
by moſt People, believed to have died of Grief ſoon at- 
ter the laſt double Conſtellation of admirable Poets and 
Actors, diſappeared for ever. In brief, Sir, I am 
the critical Trurk-Maker, ſo RE celebrated in 
that excellent Paper before quoted ; well ſfricken in Years, 
tis true, but, except my Feet, which are for the beſt 
Part of the Winter inflannell'd for the Gout, ſufficiently 
Maſter of all my Faculties, both to make my Will with- 
out the Help of a Lawyer, and die, when God pleaſes, 
without paying the uſual Fees for my Quietus to a Phy- 


AND 
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AND now, Sir, you know who J am, without any 
farther Ceremony we'll proceed to Buſineſs, which is, 
indeed, no more than to lay before you a Relation of 
ſome late Adventures that I have been engaged in, leaving 
it to you to make what Uſe or Application of them you 
think proper. | 
B E pleaſed them, Sir, to underſtand, that though I 
have in a Manner deſerted the Theatre for ſome Years 
paſt, I yet retain a grateful Remembrance of the Pleaſure 
J have received there; and with whatever Company I 
mix, never fail to turn the Stream of Converſation on 
Dramatical Entertainments, the Merit of Authors and 
Performers, and what remarkable Events attended the 
Repreſentation of our molt admir'd Picces : I have always 
obſerv'd, Sir, theſe Moments us'd to be the happieit of 
the Evening ; every Countenance was gay, every Eye 
benevolent, and every Heart open. If any Difference 
of Opinion appear'd, it was ſoften'd with Addreſs and 
good Manners ; if any Points of Wit eſcap'd, they were 
not dipp'd in Gall, or invenom'd with Spleen ; and whe- 
ther a ſlight Skirmiſh, or a ſet Battle folto:v'd, Eke the 
Trojan Youths that I have read of in DX YDEx's Virgil, 
our very Oppoſition was friendly, and no diſhoneſt 
Wound ſmarted when 'twas over. I fay, Sir, this uſed 
to be uniformly the Scene during thoſe delectable Mo- 
ments; but I muſt own the Caſe has been ſomewhat al- 
ter'd of late, and the Stage is ſeldom mention'd but the 
Licenfing Ad is obtruded at the ſame I ime, and imme- 
diately, as if the very Word was a Charm, Diſcord ruſhes 
in, and Politicks and IlIl- nature divide in Rage, and ſad- 
den the whole Company. 

HOWEVER, Sir, this did not deter me this 
Chriſtmas, from inviting a Party of my old Friends to 
take a Dinner with me in Form, by way of anniverſary 
Compliment to the Seaſon ; and, when it was over, be- 
gan, as uſual, my favourite Subjects; and expatiated at 
large on the irreſiſtible Genius of our inimitable 
SHAKESPEAR, the finiſhed Art of laborious ] oH N- 
SON, the luxuriant Vein of eaſy FLETCHER, the 


wild, irregular Flights of wanton Buckincyam, the 
| | brilliant 
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brilliant Points of all-accomplih'd DR VDE, the dil. 
ſolving Tenderneſs of pathetick Orwa v, the paſſionate 
Starts of extravagant LEE, the ſullen Rebukes of imperi- 
ous W YCHERLEY, the poliſh'd Scenes of elegant Cox- 
GREVE, the inſinuating Dialogue of frolick VAN. 
BRV OR, and, in ſhort, every other Excellence of every 
other favourite Author: Thence we made a natural 
Tranſition to the Stage itſelf, and paſſed all its late Or- 
naments in imaginary Review before us; majeſtick 
Boorn, facetious Doccer, bewitching OLvyF1tLD, 
correct Pox TER, agreeable Wilks, and many-gifted 
 CiBBER ; nor did we confine ourſelves to theſe, but 
touched on the Subordinate, as well as the Chicf, the 
Living as well as the Dead; mixing Praiſe with Blame, 
4 Pity with Reproach; but confining our Remarks wholly 
to their feign d Characters, and leaving to themſelves their 

own. | 
B this Time, Sir, I was work'd up to ſuch a Pitch, 
that forgetting my Years and Infirmities, I aroſe from 
my Seat with the Vigour of Thirty, and ſtepping to an 
adjacent Clotet, brought out an Armful of Oaken Plants 
that I religiouſly reſerve as Monuments of Theatrical 
Triumphs.—There, Gentlemen, ſaid I, throwing them 
on the Ground, there are the precious Relicks of my Up- 
per Gallery DiQtatorſhip! Theſe fix in a Bundle, that are 
worn to the very Stumps, I demoliſh'd during the firſt 
Run of Cato, in Compliment to the noble Sentiments of 
the Author, not as ſome fooliſhly imagin'd, in Return 
of the Praiſes he had been pleas'd to honour me with be- 
fore : *Tis true, Bribes have been offer'd me both by 
Managers and Authors ; but I ſoon gave them to under- 
ſtand, that if they perſiſted in the Aﬀront, I ſhould uſe 
my Battoon in a quite different Way. This, Gentle- 
men, (I went on) that is ſhatter'd quite up to the Head, 
was beitow'd on Boorn, repreſenting PyRR Huus, in the 
Diftreſs'd Mother : Theſe knotted Crab Sticks flew in ap- 
plauding the romantick Delicacy of the Conſcious Lowers, 
-and theſe the truly feminine Sweetneſs and heroick Re- 
ſignation of Jaxz Gear : Yon two large Faggots, la- 


bell'd SamxesrEAR and Jonxsox, are the „ 
0 
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of {ſeveral Years, and, what is remarkable, there is not 
one ſerviceable Stick among them. Theſe two 
enabled me to do Juſtice to Mariamne; and theſe four 
laſted me pretty well through the firſt Appearance of the 
Pr owok'd Huſband. This I begun to exerciſe on the 
Beggars Opera; but, when the Nobility fill'd the Stage, 
J left the Gallery. —— With this I diſciplined Mrs. OLp- 
FIELD, in SoPHONIsSBA, and with its Fellow, both 
of the ſame Growth, Mrs PorTER, in EuriDice. 
Ihe reſt are miſcellaneous, and they belong, ſome 
to Authors, ſome to Performers; but, to deal ingenu - 
ouſly, are little the worſe for wearing. Ah, Gentle- 
men, 'twas with extreme Regret I leit my Poſt, which, 
let me tell you, I fill'd with ſo much Diſintereſtedneſs, 
that the leſs Expence it put me to, the more I was diſ- 
pleaſed with it : In ſhort, I never was ſo happy as when 
I had thraſh'd away a good ſubſtantial Sapling to the 
Size of a Tooth-picker. But when I found the Office 
little better than a Sine Cure, I made a Matter of Con- 
ſcience of it, and, to the Shame of my Betters, laid 
down; from which Time the Seat has continued vacant, 
few being ambitious of an Employ that 1s both trouble- 
ſome and expenſive into the Bargain. However, 
Gentlemen, had I but the leaſt Hope, could I diſcov 
but the fainteſt Glimmering, ever ſo remote, of a ſeco 
Dawn of Genius on the Stage, I would make no Diffi- 
culty, old as I am, to lend a helping Hand however. 
I remember my honour'd Friend, the original SrECTA- 
TOR, ſpeaking of me, is pleaſed to obſerve, That it is of 
great Uſe to an Audience for a Perſon to prefide over their 
Heat, like the Director of a Concert, in crder to awaken 
their Attention, and beat Time to their Applauſe. 1 
was going on, Sir, with this Speech, when one of thoſe 
flaſhy young Fellows who pique themſelves on knowin 
the Town, and who made one at my Table on the Cre- 
dit of my long and intimate Acquaintance with the good 
Man his Father, broke in upon me with a full Tide of 
noiſy Loquacity, pretty much in the following Phraſe 
and Manner. —— Why, look you, as to that, old True 
Penny, you may ſave yourſelf the Labour! That Office 
18 now, 


 doeft thou? 
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now, like many others, is wholly ſuperfluous ! and 
ſhould you preſume to lay about you as formerly with 
your impertinent Cudgel, tis ten to one but you would 
be toſſed over. I'd have you to know we have no 
Need of any ſuch Prompter above Stairs, to rap out a 
Cue for us to thunder below : We are all become ftanch 
Criticks, every Man of us, look you ! and by a much 
eaſter Recipe than ever was known to our Fathers; for 
whereas they dared not open their Mouths without 
AR ISTOT LE, Horacs, or, at leaft, ſome modern 
Frenchman tor a Second, a broad Hat, a little Wig, a 
Cloſe Frock, and a good Oaken Plant, make the leaft of 
us more terrible to the Stage than DENNISs himſelf. — 

Again, one Trunk-Maker, forſooth, rul'd the Roaſt in 
thoſe Times ; whereas, now-a-Days, you would think 
the whole worſnipful Company was at work all round 
the Houſe, P:t, Box, and Gallery ! Yes, we ſcorn to 
ſneak into Corners, or clamour only with the Mob, but 
boldly prefs forward into the moſt diſtinguiſh'd Places, 
and mingle with thoſe of the beſt Rank in the Kingdom. 


I myſclf have led a Party into the Pit, that has 


had the Honour to clear the whole Stage before them, 
and all the Boxes behind them —— Then as to the De- 


 moliſhment of Cudgels, I made a Purchaſe of Half a 


Hundred this very Seaton, and though they proved to be 
as good Stuff as ever was handled, this is tbe laſt of 
them. In plain Truth, we have raiſed the Price of 


this Sort of Ware above Five and Twenty per Cert. and 


I don't queſtion, but before the End of May, it will be 
hard to get a Cudgel of any Subſtance for Love or Mo- 
ney. But why do I talk of Cudgels only ? Benches, 
Sconces, every Thing we can lay our Hands on goes to 
Wreck without Fear or Wit, when we have a Mind to 
ſhew our Plenitude of Power. And let me ſee the 
Manager who dares to ſay to the meaneſt of us, hat 
Here, Sir, though not a little nettled 
all the while at his arrogant Manner, I ventur'd to in- 
terpoſe, But pray, young Man, to anſwer what 
End is all this Violence? Is it to baniſh Folly, Abſur 
dity, Self-Conceit, Indecorum, Obſcenity, Barbariſm, 


or 
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or Dulneſs, from the Stage? Is it in Behalf of any in- 
jur'd Genius ? 1s it to revive departed Wit ? Is it to pro- 
voke ingenuous Emnlation ? Is it to reſtore the loſt Im- 
portance, Dignity, and Majeſty of the Engl Theatre? 
Pſhaw, replies my Spark, I don't know what you 
talk of Tis to reſtore King Harlequin. How! 
ſaid I, with a Mixture of Warmth and Concern, Is this 
all! Is it for this that the very Temple of the Muſes, as 
one may call it, 1s filled with Noiie and Tumult ? Is it 
for this that Good Manners is forgot, Order violated, 
Greatneſs infalted, and even Beauty frighted, where it 
ought to be adored ? For Shame ! for Shame ! Though 
I am pleaſed to fee you have Power, though I ſhould 
even recommend the Exerciſe of it now and then, I 
would have it guided by Diſcretion and Propriety, and 
never employ'd to diſturb, but poliſn and reform. 
You have now an Opportunity to be inſtrumental in ex- 
alting the Brizi/h Stage to a Rivalſhip with that of 
Athens, The Opera, that Syre» Enemy! ſleeps ; the 
French Inmates are returned home; all Ranks and De- 
grees of People ſhew a greater Fondneſs for Diverſions 
of this Kind than ever, and on your Evidence they 
are better underſtood : Shall this great Opportunity 
then be loſt? Shall you manifeſt your Power in Cla- 
mour and Tyranny only, regardleſs of Juſtice and De- 
cency ? Or in making it the Tool of little Factions be 
hind the Scenes, wheat it ought to diſcourage the leaſt 
Appearance of, any fach Par to your Diverſions ? Shall 
it be ſaid the. Gentlemen Criticks of this Age ruined 
the Theatre, by their Cabals in Favour of a trifling 
Harlequin, hen even the Ladies made Contributions 
in Honour of immortal SHaxzsyran? You 
may ſhew your Influence by this Means, for what I 
can tell; but they, their Underſtanding ; and which 
Conduct beſt deſerves Applauſe, I leave the World to 
judge. Here, Sir, I paus'd, and the young 
Gentleman looking a little abaſh'd, I turned my Dil- 
courſe to another Subject: But thinking what had 
paſſed was of ſome Confequence, I reſolved to ſend a 
haſty Sketch of it to you; and with your Approba- 
tion 
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tion I ſhall henceforward take the Liberty of becoming 
our Correſpendent ; for ſince it is in a Manner im- 
poſſible to be heard in the Playhouſe, I have a Mind 
to try what Hope there is from the Preſs ; being very 
ſincerely, | 
81 R. 
Your humble Servant, 


The TRUNK-MAKER, 


© The END of the Third Volume. 
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